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HE Navy grows too introspective and 
| so tends to forget that in war the mili- 
tary part of the national exertion is 
but a fraction of the whole. Did the Navy 
‘| fully realize this fact, it would seriously 
ponder the question that at once arises: 
what steps have been taken to assure that 
the military part is properly codrdinated 
with the other parts of the national exer- 
tion; or, to put it the other way, what steps 
_have been taken to assure that the other 
parts of the national exertion are properly 
coordinated with the military effort? Co- 
| Operation is a fundamental principle of suc- 
_ cess. When we so carefully subject all naval 
plans to the searching test of this prin- 
ciple, how much more important it is to 
make sure that the whole national plan 
meets the principle. This paper is an attempt 
£ to inquire into the proper roles to be played 
, by the statesman and the sea officer in the 
tragedy of war; an attempt to discover how 
_ each in playing his réle may bring the drama 
to a successful conclusion. 


I 


The citizen of the United States assumes 
that if he through Congress supplies the 
Navy with material and men, the Navy will 
make these, ship for ship and man for man, 
the best in the world. In this assumption he 
's wholly justified. If the Navy falls down 


Practice SQUADRON U. S. NAvat ACADEMY BETWEEN 1860-187 
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PRIZE ESSAY, 1927 


Our Weakest Link 


By LIEUTENANT COMMANDER THomas L, Gatcu, U. S. Navy 


A nation which goes to war unprepared educates its statesmen at more expense 


it violates the trust placed in it. The Navy 
knows this full well, and strives continu- 
ously to achieve perfection. The money is 
supplied by the people. The total is usually 
less than is needed but it is given the Navy 
in nearly the distributions asked. With this 
money the Navy designs and makes or buys 
its material. If in quality it is not the best 
in the world, class for class, the fault is the 
Navy’s alone. It may be deficient in quan- 
tity—that in the final analysis lies within the 
province of Congress—but it may not be 
deficient in quality. So much for material. 
The personnel is more important. The Navy 
has short enlistments—obviously a handi- 
cap. Nevertheless, we must face facts, not 
theories. Theoretically a twelve year en- 
listment would be far better than a four year 
one. Practically it is another matter—the 
Navy could not get recruits. Facing this 
practical aspect, the Navy has done the best 
thing possible; it has asked and Congress 
has most liberally granted inducements to a 
man to serve sixteen or twenty years. Of 
course the result comes slowly, but it comes. 
In fine, the citizen through Congress has 
supplied some material; he has supplied ~ 
some trained men and is supplying more and 
more of them through the very means the 
Navy has asked. So far as concerns the 
quality of the Navy there can be no passing 
of responsibility on to Congress or to the 
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apathy of the country. The quality of the 
Navy is squarely the Navy’s duty. 

Having forged the best navy in the world, 
is-the work of the Navy done? The weapon 
is finished and kept keen and at hand against 
the time of need ; but, when that time comes, 
what of its use? Now, paradoxical as it may 
sound, in the use of the Navy, the Navy 
itself plays a minor part, for: first, the Navy 
is the tool of the statesman; and second, the 
Commander-in-Chief, the President, is not 
himself of the Navy. He has a higher rdle. 
The use is directed by the President; the 
details of use are alone the Navy’s. If an 
impracticable use is directed, all the techni- 
cal perfection, all the strategical excellence, 
all the tactical preéminence in the world 
will be of little avail. Although, in such a 
case, the Navy would have no choice but to 
obey its orders, the Navy would get as much 
pleasure from the procedure as would any 
artificer in seeing a fine tool put to a totally 
improper use. What is far worse, the coun- 
try would pay, as it always does, in money 
squandered and lives needlessly spent. Can 
the Navy say this is none of its business? 

The Navy cannot in good conscience rest 
content in making itself in every way the 
best possible. It must go beyond this end 
and so prepare that when the statesman is 
forced to call upon the Navy to defend his 
policies, the statesman may find his fearful 
task lightened so far as the Navy may do it, 
and consequently the possibility of directing 
an improper use lessened. A moment’s re- 
flection will show that a mistake in policy 
may nullify the work of years in creating 
the finest military force. Policy must con- 
trol. A fleet may sometimes be wel! sacri- 
ficed to policy; a glorious strategical oppor- 
tunity may sometimes well be let slip for 
policy. Clausewitz enunciated this truth 
years ago in an axiom: “War is only a con- 
tinuation of state policy by other means.” 
This is irrefutable. It becomes more appar- 
ent as it comes more to be recognized that 
wars are fought by nations, not by armies 
and navies. Yet it cannot be apparent to all, 
for General Ellison, an eminent British of- 
ficer, has said: “Politics and strategy are 
radically and fundamentally things apart 
from one another. Strategy begins where 
policy ends.”* Remarkably enough, in the 
prefatory note of the same volume in which 
the foregoing occurs, we find the reaction 


* The Perils of Amateur Strategy, p. 100, 
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of the statesman: “General Ellison . , . 
seems to see his way, at some undeterming 
moment, to hand over the strategy of warty 
‘professionals’! The transition moment ig » 
difficult to fix, the strands of military ay 
civil life are so intertwined, that his problen 
appears to me insoluble.”* This point hy 
also received the attention of General Sj 
Frederick Maurice, who comments very 
pithily : 

. . + . it has been a common practice for Brit 
ish writers on military matters to fulminate againg 
political interference in strategy, and it has no 
been difficult for them to find numerous instangg 
both in the history of the American War and jp 
that of other wars in which political interfereng 
has been utterly mischievous. These fulminations 
leave the statesman cold, because he is aware that 
there must be civilian control of strategy, and he 
is therefore apt to ascribe them either to military 
ignorance of political science or to the soldiers 
lust of power. 


Fortunately in the United States, due pri- 
marily to the wisdom of our forebears who 
drafted our organic law, we have been 
largely spared this error. It is well, how 
ever, to keep the error in mind that it may 
be promptly recognized, and to remember 
“that in the modern nation in arms the mil- 
tary part in the combined effort is but twen- 
ty-five per cent of the whole.’’* The duty of 
the Navy is not to make itself as perfect 
as may be—that is but the means—the duty 
of the Navy is to end war quickly. 

The statesman must control. The con 
sequent terrific responsibility is his. We 
might expect to find that the subject had 
been given profound study. Instead, we find 
it authoritatively stated : “There is no stant- 
ard work on war in the English language, 
no volume of permanent value which deals 
with the organization, maintenance and ef 
ployment of armies from the point of view 
of the statesman and the citizen.”® The lack 
of such a work is lamentable. Unquestion- 
ably the matter is within the domain of the 
statesman, but equally unquestionably, m 
such a government as ours, the statesman 
has not the time to work it out. It is mot 
worked out until war comes, and then, ap- 
parently, it takes about three years. Every 
war that has ever been waged had for is 
object peace. Is it inherent in a democratic 


* By the Rt. Hon. Viscount Esher, p. vii. 
* Statesmen and Soldiers of the Civil War,d 


152. 
* Ibid, p. 149. 
* Henderson, The Science of War, p. 12. 
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vernment that it must war for three years 
before it can learn to fight for the real ob- 
‘ect? The relation of strategy to policy is 
basic. In the study of the art of war this 
should get early and thorough consideration. 
The statesman’s duty is to study the art of 
war just so far and no farther. However, 
the matter lies in a sort of no man’s land, 

d the duties and responsibilities of the 
erals and admirals, beyond the engross- 
ing peace-time duties of the statesmen. The 
weak points in an army, in a fleet, in any 
organization, are where one sphere of re- 
sibility is relieved and another takes 
over. As matching joints may leave enough 
for the entrance of a wedge, the only safe 
rule is to have a slight overlap. It is the 
duty of the Navy to overlap a little on pol- 
icy. The matter is too grave to allow any 
nice scruples to stand in the way. The Navy 
is the tool of the statesman, but surely not 
an unthinking one. 

Admitting the necessity, the question be- 
comes: how can the Navy within its limita- 
tions do anything? Let us follow the meth- 
ods of the masters and turn to history. 

Weare living in the age of representative 
government. The present is also the age of 
representative war, that is to say, war 
wherein the military leader is the represen- 
tative of the head of the government and 
not the head himself. History proves that 
representative war may be conducted effi- 
ciently. It also proves, as is to be expected, 
that it is harder to conduct such a war effi- 
ciently than it is to conduct a direct war 
with the head of the state in command in 
the field. It is always harder to act through 
an agent than directly. But that is beside the 
point, for as long as we have representative 
government we shall have representative 
war. The point is to study the successful 
systems that history records for the conduct 
of representative war, and profit therefrom. 
Three successful systems stand out. They 
were: the system the English used in the 
Seven Years’ War; the system the Prus- 
sians used in 1864, 1866, and 1870-71; and 


*“Evidently . the statesman must be 
acquainted with war; he need not be a master of 
art, he need not himself be able to handle 
or armies; but he ought to have a true 
knowledge of what can and what cannot be done 
‘those instruments, and of the way in which 
f use or misuse will react upon the well being 
of the community which puts its trust in him.”— 
ilkinson, Government and the War, p. 10. 
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the system Lincoln used after Grant was 
made Commander of the Armies. 
Of these in their order. 


II 


The Seven Years’ War is of signal in- 
terest to us on several counts, for it was 
not only a beautifully conducted war stra- 
tegically, but it immediately preceded the 
American Revolution, it determined the des- 
tiny of North America, and many of the 
men who wrote the Constitution fought in 
it. It left its imprint on that immortal 
instrument. It is today a vital force. 

The Seven Years’ War was Pitt. Pitt 
did not become the virtual head of the Eng- 
lish government until a year after the war 
had opened, and he fell a year before it 
closed, but in the intervening five years he 
molded the world. All statesmen nowadays 
are politicans; unfortunately not all politi- 
cians are statesmen. Pitt forced himself into 
power by the expedients of the politician. 
“Walpole was a minister given by the King 
to the people; Pitt was a minister given by 
the people to the King,—as an adjunct.’ 
Then Pitt proved himself a statesman—one 
of the greatest—to the salvation of England 
and America. 

During the years Pitt was in power the 
war was consistently conducted according to 
what he called “my system,” which has been 
epitomized : 

Throughout the period of his triumphal prog- 
ress Pitt leaned on two men of marked ability, 
Lord Anson the sailor and Lord Ligonier the mili- 
tary commander-in-Chief. For practical purposes 
these three formed a triumvirate to conduct 
strategy and operations, Pitt the statesman and 
Foreign Minister being primus inter pares.® 

We may now trace the imprint of this 
system on our Constitution, and it is worth 
doing. Pitt was to all intents the head of 
the government; the head of our govern- 
ment is the President. Pitt had commanders 
associated with him but he was primus inter 
pares; hence, “The President shall be the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States. . . .” The wisdom of 
this provision was so well comprehended in 
1787 that the clause was scarcely debatable, 
and is barely mentioned in the Federalist: 

Of all the cares or concerns of government, 
the direction of war most peculiarly demands 


* Samuel Johnson, Boswell’s Life (Oxford edi- 
tion), I, 470. 

*Ellison, The Perils of Amateur Strategy, p. 
131. 
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those qualities which distinguish the exercise of 
power by a single hand. The direction of war 
implies the direction of the common strength; 
and the power of directing and employing the 
common strength forms a usual and essential part 
in the definition of the executive authority.’ 

But note that what the framers of the Con- 
stitution meant when they provided that the 
President should be Commander-in-Chief 
was not that he should exercise tactical com- 
mand but that he should have in his single 
hand, just as had Pitt, the power to direct 
war. The rare combination of practical 
statesmen and soldiers that drafted our Con- 
stitution had learned this lesson from the 
recent past. Have we adhered to the sys- 
tem they bequeathed us? Have we con- 
ducted war as Pitt did? 

To better understand Pitt’s system it is 
illuminating to make a comparison with the 
World War. There is an interesting and 
instructive analogy between the Gallipoli 
expedition and the attack on Rochefort in 
1757. Gallipoli originated from the request 
of the Russians for relief from the pres- 
sure being put upon them by the Turks; 
Rochefort from the request of Frederick 
the Great for relief from the pressure the 
French were putting upon him. Gallipoli 
was the child of Churchill, forced through 
against expert advice by the insistence of 
that one man over the mistrust of almost 
every one else: Rochefort was the child 
of Pitt, forced through despite the fact that 
“Anson grumbled”; Ligonier “for some 
time .... was doubtful about the whole 
design”; Hardwicke—that combination of 
brilliant judge and less brilliant statesman— 
“did not believe in the expedition”; “the 
expedition had not yet sailed, and in one 
last appeal the old King implored Newcastle 
to get it diverted to Stade.”?° Both Gallipoli 
and Rochefort were failures in their imme- 
diate objects; and yet in their ultimate ob- 
jects, whereas Gallipoli was an egregious 
failure, the effect of Rochefort “had been 
to reduce the spirits of the French govern- 
ment so low that they made a representa- 
tion to Vienna with a view of getting rid 
of the continental entanglement, and leaving 
their hands free to deal with England and 
save their American Colonies ... . it was 
absolutely necessary for them to withdraw 

. . a considerable force for the protec- 

*No. LXXIV (Hamilton). 

* Corbett, England in the Seven Years’ War, 
I, 191, 192, 198. 


tion of their own coasts.” Both Rochefor 
and Gallipoli were eccentric operations; by 
the former was carefully limited to a raid, 
the latter actually became an attempted jp. 
vasion.** In the Rochefort expedition th 
civilian minister in control recognized anj 
followed strategical principles ; in the Gallip. 
oli expedition the civilian minister ignore 
them. But in both cases the civilian oyer. 
rode the expert advice. In the one case this 
resulted in substantial benefit; in the other 
it came within an ace of bringing ruin 
In seeking to prevent a future Gallipoli the 
means must not be such as also to preclude 
a Rochefort. From this it is clear that the 
absolute divorce, once war is declared, of 
policy and strategy—besides being an im- 
possible dream—is not the answer. 

What is the answer? There would seem 
to be considerable likeness between Pitt and 


§Churchill ; yet the one seems to have been 


just about always right, the other wrong. 
Both Pitt and Churchill had able advisers, 
although Pitt unquestionably had the bet- 
ter, for he received pretty constant advice 
from Frederick, and, incidentally, almost 
always acted upon it. Pitt found or made 
time to ponder and digest the advice he got; 
Churchill was so rushed that he seems to 
have jumped to a conclusion and then used 
only the advice that bolstered that conelu- 
sion. Pitt confined himself strictly to ques- 
tions of the higher command, and at that 
he worked himself very nearly to the break- 
ing point; Churchill, caught in a vicious 
system, found himself charged with prac- 
tically everything concerning the primary 
effort of the greatest empire in the greatest 
war there has been. What Churchill was 
supposed to do staggers the imagination 
The man that conducts war serves a jealous 
mistress; he cannot also serve another. 
For England the Seven Years’ War was 
essentially a maritime war. Pitt’s policy 
was to make it so and he succeeded. The 
theater of war spread from Canada to Ir 
dia. In the nature of things the details of 
all the operations had to be left to the com 
manders on the scene. In other words, 
Pitt, within just bounds, respected the ™ 
itiative of the subordinate. Although cot 


"Ibid, p. 244. 

* Clausewitz has pointed out that 50,000 met 
can defend a district against 50,000, but that 1,000 
cannot defend it against 1,000; to be secure agains! 
the 1,000 will take almost as many as to def 
against 50,000. 
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ditions might have forced the observance of 
this great principle anyway, it was recog- 
nized and knowingly adopted. 

Pitt himself defined the object of the opera- 
tions, but left the method of attaining it to his 
Commanders, to whom he allowed a large measure 
of latitude and discretion. He never failed to 
make use of every incentive which could spur 
them to action and entire success. He insisted 
on the initiative being taken and risks run, but he 
was always as generous in cases of failure as he 
was appreciative of good work. He succeeded in 
inspiring the Admiralty and the War Office with 
his own spirit and energy, and seconded their 
efforts with all the resources of the country. The 
lesson which his practice may teach every Govern- 
ment engaged in war is, that while statesmen 
alone can direct all the Departments of State, and 
combine Navy, Army, Diplomacy, and Finance to 
the common end, those responsible for the actual 
operations must be unfettered in their decisions, 
and in their methods of carrying them out.” 


Save Wolfe, who was too young at the 
start and until his deeds overcame the dis- 
trust of the old King for young command- 
ers, and Anson, who was afloat only a few 
months during the war and was about sev- 
enty, there were no really great English 
commanders—none comparable to the giants 
that were to come before the business of 
fighting the French was finally done. And 
yet England won more by this war than 
she has by any other. The system is more 
important than the commanders. 

Pitt’s fall is interesting. England had 
won North America, India, Africa, was on 
the way to get all of the French West In- 
dies, had seized Belle Isle, had secured Han- 
over and had lost only Minorca. The 
foundation of the British empire had been 
laid; but that very fact, the fear of great 
colonial expansion and the fate of Spain, 
was one of the things urged against Pitt! 
There was a strong peace party. In this 
pass Pitt got positive proof that Spain 
was coming into the war as an ally of 
France. Spain was holding off till her 
American convoy got home. Pitt was for 
getting the convoy. Was he right? A deep 
student of this war, certainly not unfriendly 
to Pitt, has remarked on this: 

Being convinced that war with Spain was in- 
evitable he was bidden by pure strategy to strike 
at once. Every war we had had with Spain had 
opened with an attempt upon the plate fleet. One 
more such attempt could hardly have given us a 
Worse reputation, especially as in this case it 


would probably have been preceded by the with- 
drawal of our ambassador. Yet was the game 


"Foster, Organization, p. 236. 
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It is very doubtful 
ay even at the eleventh hour Spain might 
be persuaded there was an easier way of obtaining 
her end than by burning her fingers for France. 
There was much to justify at least an attempt to 
stay her hand, and it is difficult to read the rea- 
soned arguments of such a man as Hardwicke 
without feeling that the great majority of saga- 
cious and experienced statesmen would have been 
like Anson and Ligonier, on his side and the 
King’s and not on Pitt’s.™ 


worth the candle? 


Possibly Pitt in becoming a master of war 
was losing a little of the cunning of the 
master of state. Can anyone read of his 
fall without thinking of the opening of the 
World War by Germany? Pure strategy 
can ruin any nation. 


III 


The Prussian system was conceived by 
von Clausewitz, developed by von Roon, 
perfected by von Moltke, transmitted to the 
Reich, and ruined by the War Lords. The 
success of the Prussian army dazzled the 
world. Of course the Prussian methods 
were copied. All the nations fell over them- 
selves to adopt the Prussians’ general staff 
system, their scheme of training officers, 
their intelligence system, their planning sec- 
tion, their literature, everything. In the 
course of time other nations probably even 
improved on the Prussian model. The 
Prussians hid nothing. They wrote very 
fully. They freely sent military missions 
to the smaller countries that asked for them. 
But they had something up their sleeves. 

When towards the end of his life von Moltke 
said that in whatever direction other nations might 
develop their strength, Germany would remain 
supreme in the command, many of us thought that 
he was referring to the German General Staff 
system. We were, I think, wrong in this. Von 
Moltke meant that Germany had thought out a 
system for the conduct of war and the other 
nations had not. When mobilization was ordered, 
the old King William, Bismarck, and von Roon 
knew their duties and places as thoroughly as did 
the humblest reservist tramping to his place of 
muster. This was not because they wore the 
pickelhaube instead of the top hat, but because 
they had thought about the matter.” 


In other words the Prussians had that which 
Colonel Henderson lamented the English 
lacked—education in “the organization, 
maintenance and employment of armies 
from the point of view of the statesman 


* Corbett, England in the Seven Years’ War, 
II, 207-8. 

* Maurice, Statesmen and Soldiers of the Civil 
War, p. 149. 
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and the citizen.” They were well content 
to see and aid others grasp the form and 
miss the substance. In the sequel, of course, 
when the system descended to mediocre 
hands, they fooled their own descendants. 
They were a little too clever. 

We are still enamored of the Prussian 
system. It is well to recollect that the Ger- 
man empire was built by Bismarck and not 
by von Moltke. Without the army the em- 
pire could not have been built, but the army 
was a tool, a means, not an end. Bismarck 
said: 

The task of the commanders of the army is to 
annihilate the hostile forces; the object of the 
war is to conquer peace under conditions which 
are conformable to the policy pursued by the 
state. To fix and limit the objects to be attained 
by the war, and to advise the monarch in respect 
to them, is and remains during the war just as 
before it, a political function, and the manner in 
which these questions are solved cannot be with- 


out influence on the method of conducting the 
war.” 


Ponder also his careful explanation to von 
Moltke on the eve of the Franco-Prussian 


War: 


Success, however, essentially depends upon the 
impression which the origination of the war makes 
upon us and others; it is important that we should 
be the party attacked. FEtea 
Contrast that with Germany’s opening of 
the World War. Is any room left for doubt 
that the interplay of policy and strategy was 
thoroughly comprehended and provided for 
in the Prussian system? 

Perhaps the strangest thing is that Bis- 
marck, the civil head of the government, 
accompanied the army in both the Austrian 
and the French wars. True, in the French 
war, so far as military decisions were con- 
cerned, he was merely an onlooker, so that 
he complains he knew even less of its prog- 
ress than the princes nominally commanding 
the armies; whereas in the Austrian war he 
seems to have stuck in his oar at least once 
to get the King to overrule the generals. 
However, it is well known how perturbed 
Bismarck was as the seige of Paris dragged, 
and the active steps he took to hasten 
events. One shudders to think what a mess 
even Pitt would have made had he been 
able to go with the fleet. The dominance of 
the army in Prussia was so complete that 
there was no fear. Bismarck was one of the 

* Bismarck—The Man and the Statesman, II, 


106. 
* Ibid, p. 101. 
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world’s strongest men; he was wholeheart. 
edly supported throughout by both yop 
Moltke and von Roon; he had the entire 
confidence of the King. Still the hegemony 
of the soldiers was such that although Bis. 
marck was with the army in the field he was 
unable to interfere. With a weaker man 
than Bismarck, with less powerful support, 
would not the dominance of the military 
even then have become exclusive in all mat- 
ters of government and pure strategy have 
come into its own? Was there a weakness 
in the far-famed Prussian system? Was not 
its strength after all perhaps as much Bis. 
marck as von Moltke? 

We know how the system finally worked 
out: “Witness . . . . Ludendorff’s contin 
ual intrusion in diplomatic and in internal 
German affairs, resulting in permanent con- 
flict between this semi-dictator and the reg- 
ular government of the Empire.”** Some. 
how the mere thought of a Ludendorff in- 
truding on Bismarck’s diplomatic preserve 
tickles the risibilities. 

The first of the conditions of success in 
war is policy. The succeeding conditions 
such as thorough indoctrination of the of- 
ficers, the development of initiative, ex- 
haustive study and training, were carried 
through with Prussian thoroughness. The 
great condition, separation of command 
from the other functions, was rigorously 
observed. The standard work of the Prus- 
sian army stated that the mixing of admin- 
istration with conduct of war was a “terrible 
mistake for the reason given, that it would 
be impossible that a man would be found 
who... . was equally master of the art 
of military administration and of handling 
armies.”?® 

Now mark the great change from the 
Prussian system to the German system of 
the World War. What grew to be the typ 
ical German opinion was that: “In view of 
the swift march of modern military opera- 
tions, politics will retire more and more into 
the background after the first roar of the 
cannon.”*° In other words war was to be 
short and snappy. The initial strategy 
would carry the war through; there would 
be no time for more. Politics, which works 
slowly, would have had scarcely time to 
catch its breath before it found itself at the 
peace table. Under such circumstances, of 

* Castex, Questions of General Staff. 


* Von der Goltz, The Nation in Arms, p. 142 
* Ibid., p. 141. 
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course, the statesman would have nothing to 
do till the war was over, and consequently 
war statesmanship ceased to have impor- 
tance. This was a momentous change from 
the views of Bismarck and his great con- 
fréres. Such the theory—and then we see 
the fatuous step forcing Great Britain into 
the World War within three days and pre- 
cluding any possibility of a short war. The 
statesman had been relegated to the back- 
ground. Unrestricted submarine warfare 
was on and off and on. At last pure strat- 
egy reigned. There were no amateurs. In 
the Franco-Prussian War the Prussians 
committed military errors that, had the 
French had a leader of ability, might easily 
have been serious. Throughout the entire 
World War there was no military error of 
great moment committed by the Germans; 
and yet in the end a virtually undefeated 
army was beaten, an undefeated fleet was 
abjectly surrendered. Verily there is more 
to war than military perfection. 


IV 


We have glanced at a system for the con- 
duct of representative war evolved by an 
aristocratic landowning and commercial 
government ; at a system evolved by an aris- 
tocratic and landowning and military gov- 
ernment; let us now turn to our own 
final Civil War system, evolved by just such 
a government as we still have. 

The Confederacy contained a united and 
determined people, brave almost to a fault. 
The region occupied was extensive and well 
adapted to defense, and could be and speed- 
ily was made entirely self-supporting. It 
is almost axiomatic that under such circum- 
stances a people fighting for its liberty can- 
not be permanently conquered.” Up to the 
spring of 1864 the Confederacy had won 
the war; by the spring of 1865 “the resist- 
ance of the Confederacy was crushed, its 
cause lost, and every interest and principle 
that had been invoked in its behalf aban- 
doned forever. The causes of this tre- 
mendous defeat deserve to be very carefully 
scrutinized.”?? We have not given this war 
the close study it, above all other wars, 
should get from us. Thoughtlessly the 
whole thing has been dismissed as a matter 
of superior numbers and of the abilities of 

"Pitt had once prophetically stated in Parlia- 
ment, “Conquer a free population of three mil- 


lion souls? The thing is impossible.” 
* Wilkinson, War and Policy, p. 32 
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commanders in the field. The complete up- 
set of the course of the war in so short a 
time as one year could not have been ef- 
fected without commanders of the first 
rank, neither could so complete an upset 
have been accomplished by such command- 
ers alone. The world has never seen a bet- 
ter system for the conduct of representative 
= than that evolved by Grant and Lin- 
coln. 

Contrast the system of 1864 with that of 
the year before. In 1863 Lee started the 
campaign that ended with Gettysburg by 
dividing his army into three parts, each sep- 
arated about forty miles. Hooker faced Lee 
with an army half again as big, and Hook- 
er’s army was massed within thirty-five 
miles. Of course Hooker saw his oppor- 
tunity; the merest tyro could have seen it. 
He asked permission to attack. He was 
ordered under no circumstances to let any 
part of Lee’s army get between him and 
Washington! Not the least part of Lee’s 
genius was that he knew and dared count on 
the political weakness of his enemy. And 
right here it is well clearly to understand 
that Lincoln was not a weak man. Time 
and again it was shown that under his vel- 
vet glove the hand was hard as had to be. 
History has justly appraised him. His states- 
manship in respect to the conduct of war 
was of the same supremely high character 
as his statesmanship in other regards. 
Again, after Lee had crossed the Potomac, 
he separated his army. Even Lincoln in 
Washington now had information enough 
to see the great weakness of the Confeder- 
ate position and was for attacking. He was 
overruled by his Cabinet. Napoleon said: 
“A council of war never fights.” The de- 
fense of Washington had hauled McClellan 
back from within sight of Richmond after 
he had reported, probably correctly, that 
with 35,000 more men he could take it. The 
defense of Washington had been a millstone 
around the neck of each Federal com- 
mander. Yet in 1864 Early could have 
taken Washington, and the only reason he 
did not attack was that the defenses ap- 
peared to be fully manned—by reénforce- 
ments that had arrived from Grant’s army 
within the hour. In this strait even the 
President appealed to Grant to remove the 
Army of the Potomac from before Rich- 
mond; but the Cabinet, the Secretary of 
War, the precious Chief of Staff, said not 
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a word.?® Grant had already detached all 
the men for the defense of Washington he 
proposed to. He could at last, however, 
name a commander for the defending forces. 
He detached one indoctrinated general, and 
within a few months the hoodlums of Rich- 
mond painted on a gun going forward to the 
force threatening Washington: “For Gen- 
eral Sheridan care of General Early.” At 
that it was probably not so much because 
it was Sheridan as because it was a general 
under the egis of Lincoln and Grant, and 
orders from Washington ceased. The sys- 
tem was perfected. Every part of the ac- 
tive armies of the United States was under 
the direction of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy and of the Commander 
of the Armies. So far as concerned the 
operations of those armies no one else had 
anything to do but to do as he was told. 
What a change a year had wrought. 

The great change in the Federal govern- 
ment’s conduct of the war has been ex- 
plained : 

In March, 1864, Grant was appointed Command- 
er-in-Chief. Lincoln abdicated his military func- 
tions in his favor, and the Secretary of War had 
nothing more to do than comply with his requisi- 
tions. Then, for the first time, the enormous 
armies of the Union were manceuvred in har- 


monious combination, and the superior force was 
exerted to its full effect. * 


To state that Lincoln abdicated his military 
functions, unless the word military is used 
in its very narrowest sense, is incorrect. 
The correct statement would be that Lincoln 
at last succeeded in reassuming the com- 
mand functions of the presidency,”* and then 
delegated those functions, in accordance 


* The Assistant Secretary of War on July 12, 
1864, sent the following extraordinary despatch 
to Grant: “Nothing can possibly be done here for 
want of a commander. General Augur commands 
the defenses of Washington, with McCook and a 
lot of brigadier-generals under him ... . the 
Secretary of War directs me to tell you.... 
that advice or suggestions from you will not be 
sufficient. General Halleck will not give orders 
except as he receives them. The President will 
give none, and till you direct positively and ex- 
plicitly what is to be done, everything will go 
on in the deplorable way in which it has gone 
on for the past week.” 
oe Henderson, Stonewall Jackson, (1913 ed), I, 

* As early as August 29, 1862, Lincoln sent a 
despatch to McClellan giving advice and then add- 
ing: “But I wish not to control. That I now 
leave to General Halleck, aided by your counsels.” 
Halleck’s weakness coupled with political pressure 
soon made it impossible to live up to this, 


U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings 
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with a true conception of the initiative of 
the subordinate, to his command of the 
armies. “The particulars of your plans] 
neither know nor seek to know. You are 
vigilant and self-reliant; and, pleased with 
this, I wish not to obtrude any constraints 
or restraints upon you.”** Lincoln abdi- 
cated nothing. He had taken an oath to 
be Commander-in-Chief. He followed ey. 
ery move with the minutest scrutiny, loath 
to interfere, as he had always been, but 
ready to, had it become necessary. That 
Grant understood clearly his relation to the 
President is evidenced by the fact that when 
Lee wrote and suggested a military conven- 
tion Grant sent the letter on to Washington 
and asked instructions. This was the very 
first time Grant asked instructions from 
Washington. The war had arrived at the 
higher sphere where policy directly con- 
trolled, and went beyond the authority dele- 
gated to the military commander. Sherman 
later misunderstood this to his grief. 
Grant’s reply from Stanton, but written by 
Lincoln in his own hand, was: 

The President directs me to say that he wishes 

you to have no conference with General Lee, un- 
less it be for the capitulation of Lee’s army, or 
on solely minor and purely military matters, He 
instructs me to say that you are not to decide, 
discuss, or confer upon any political question; 
such questions the President holds in his own 
hands and will submit to no military conferences 
or conventions.” 
The master of state could not delegate af- 
fairs of state to the military commander any 
more than he would delegate military af- 
fairs to the statesmen. But for the terms 
of capitulation of the enemy army, know- 
ing the magnanimity of his great command- 
er, he sent no trammeling instructions. 
Grant was able to make terms that more than 
any other one thing went so far to heal the 
wounds of the war. Lincoln’s despatch is 
great for the things it does not say. All of 
which shows that when Grant came east 
Lincoln at last had the chance to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the way he had intui- 
tively known from the very first he should 
be; in the way the Constitution meant him 
to be. 

The part of the Secretary of War in the 
system is important. At the very beginning 
of the war: 


*Tetter from Lincoln to Grant, April 30, 1864 
Observe that it was the particulars he did not 
seek to know. 

"See Sherman’s Memoirs, II, 359-60. 
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So completely, overwhelmed was the Secretary 

of War in providing arms and supplies for the 
75,000 militia, that the subject of organizing the 
yolunteers and regulars called out by the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of May 3, (1861) was tossed 
over for solution to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury.” 
As early as October, 1862: “The Secretary 
of War had withdrawn from active inter- 
ference in matters of command.” It is 
easy to see why. The Secretary of the 
Treasury had his own troubles by then— 
plenty of them. There was no one other than 
the Secretary of War to see to the supply 
of men and munitions. All the bureaus hav- 
ing these duties were directly under him. 
He simply had to direct and coordinate. 
As the armies grew to a million men it be- 
came utterly impossible for the Secretary of 
War to undertake any duties beyond these. 
So, without any legal change, simply by the 
inexorable march of events, supply and op- 
erations, administration and strategy, be- 
came separate and distinct. 

In the Navy a similar situation worked 
itself out. The office of Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy was created July 31, 1861. 
By a stroke of fortune that seems almost a 
direct intervention of Providence there was 
appointed to this office Gustavus V. Fox. 
Fox had spent most of his life in the Navy. 
The Secretary of the Navy soon found him- 
self fully occupied with procuring supplies, 
ships, and men—and with writing his diary. 
Fox corresponded directly with the ad- 
mirals, drew the strategic plans, became the 
chief of naval operations. To Fox, Halleck 
came for naval codperation; to Fox, the 
President turned for advice on naval oper- 
ations. 

Was there ever a more beautiful under- 
standing of indoctrination than this? 

My opinions on all matters are very strong, 
but if I am possessed properly of the views of 
my superiors, I make them my study, and conform 
my conduct to them as though they were my 
own.” 

The cry of the junior for the doctrine; the 
pean of praise when at last he gets it: 

That we are now all to act on a common plan, 
converging on a common center, looks like en- 
lightened war... .. Glad I am that there are 
minds now at Washington able to devise. .... 


I now know the result aimed at; I know my base, 
and have a pretty good idea of my lines of opera- 


"Upton, The Military Policy of the United 
States, p. 233. 

* Ibid, p. 387. 

“Letter of Sherman to Grant, May 28, 1865. 
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tion. No time shall be lost in putting my forces 
in mobile condition.” 

Did the Prussians ever realize better than 
Grant the necessity of allowing the indoc- 
trinated subordinate his initiative? 

The more distant commanders, however, Grant 
meant to leave, in all the details of their opera- 
tions, quite as untrammeled as he himself had 
hitherto been. He, indeed, assigned them their 
objective points and their armies; told them what 
they were to do and gave them the means with 
which to do it; but the use of those means, the 
accumulation of their own supplies, the tactics 
of their battles, and in some degree the strategy 
of their own campaigns—these were left to each 
commander’s judgment.” 

The great system of Lincoln and Grant— 
very logical, very simple. “In war -every- 
thing is very simple, but the simplest thing 
is difficult.’’®* 


Vv 


The points of concurrence in the three 
successful systems for the conduct of rep- 
resentative war imaged in the foregoing may 
be briefed.— 


Major control by civilian head of govern- 
ment. 
English system—Yes. 
Prussian system—Yes. 
approved in advance. 
American system—Yes. 


Direct relation between head of government 
and senior military heads—‘trium- 
virate.” 

English system—Yes. 

Prussian system—Yes, except there 
were only two members, as the navy 
was non-essential. 

American system—Yes. 


Severance of operations from administra- 
tion and supply. 
English system—Yes. 
Prussian system—Yes, 
American system—Yes. 
Initiative of subordinates. 
English system—Yes. 
Prussian system—Yes, 
American system—Yes. 
Interference by policy with strategy. 
English system—Yes. 
Prussian system—Yes, 
American system—Yes. 


* Letter of Sherman to Grart, April 10, 1864. 
*Badeau, Military History of U. S. Grant, 


II, 50. 
* Von Clausewitz, On War, Book I, Chap. 7. 
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Interference by policy with tactics. 


English system—No. 
Prussian system—No. 
American system—No. 


May we not safely say that these common 
features must be observed in any system for 
the conduct of representative war that is to 
be successful ? 
Von Clausewitz has condensed the distinc- 
tion between strategy and tactics to an 
‘aphorism: “Strategy is the use of battle in 
war; tactics the use of troops in battle.” 
This terse definition enables us to see at 
once that tactics is as exclusively a matter 
for the military as is policy for the states- 
men. In a popular government, where the 
statesman is the superior, a knowledge of 
tactics on his part is worse than useless. 
History abundantly proves this: Jefferson 
Davis’ knowledge of tactics defeated the 
Confederacy ; a Secretary of War, who had 
been a general, was literally run out of of- 
fice by “a village mob.” But the converse 
does not hold, for the military man, the jun- 
ior, cannot dangerously interfere in policy. 
Moreover, a knowledge of policy on his 
part is invaluable; it is nigh impossible to 
see how the military heads can properly per- 
form their high duties without a pretty 
thorough knowledge of the nation’s policy. 
But what of strategy? Strategy is middle 
ground. The statesman makes war for the 
very reason that he is forced to the pass 
where he has no choice but to call strategy 
to the aid of his policy; the military man 
uses strategy to assure successful tactics. 
It follows that the statesman must be able 
to tell the military head, in a general way, 
wherein battle will be most advantageous for 
his policy, and he must, in order to get any- 
where, know enough of purely military strat- 
egy to present a workable problem. To 
illustrate the point take a horrible example 
—Gallipoli. Had the statesman been wise, 
immediately the great political .desirability 
of the capture of Constantinople seriously 
struck him, the strategic difficulties would 
also have come to mind. The statesman 
would then have realized that the urgent 
problem, after all, was to bring pressure 
on Turkey that in turn would relieve pres- 
sure on Russia. He could then have pre- 
sented the problem to his military adviser in 
a workable aspect. A properly equipped 
military adviser must have known enough of 
policy to have realized what was wanted. 
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He could at once have discarded any strat. 
egy that would not further the po 
Had each understood the whole field of 
strategy and insisted that the whole field fe 
mutually covered, could Hindenburg hay 
been so puzzled that the British did no 
strike at Alexandretta? There must be ap 
overlap in strategy. 

In the United States we have ready a 
hand a triumvirate for the conduct of war: 
the President, the head of the government, 
responsible alike for policy and strategy, 
a responsibility that he cannot shift; the 
Chief of the General Staff; and the Chief 
of Naval Operations. Here is the board to 
conduct war. If it is enlarged, what hap- 
pens? We get more than one expert ina 
special branch; we get differences of opin- 
ion; we get objections and not expedients; 
we get a council of war. One poor gen 
eral is better than two good ones. Wher 
does this triumvirate begin to function? 
Obviously this cannot wait until the formal 
declaration of war. It should start func. 
tioning when the President begins to act 
as Commander-in-Chief. That moment will 
probably be when the outlook becomes so 
gloomy that the President suggests where 
the ships should be. Then the Chief of 
Naval Operations should report to the Presi- 
dent as his expert naval adviser and the 
medium to translate and transmit his orders 
to the Navy under his command.** 

The danger in the United States is this; 
We fortunately have long periods of peace 
and short periods of war. During peace, 
there being no war to conduct, the service 
of supply is really all there is, operations 
being entirely controlled by supply, and not 
the contrary as is the case in war. Asa 
natural consequence the Secretary of the 
Navy is, as you might say, complete in his 
own office; he controls the Navy in every 
respect. This in turn, through the years, 
naturally gives rise to the theory that the 
President has delegated his office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Navy to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. The courts have, i 
effect, so stated. The truth is rather that 
the President has not delegated his office, 
but that in time of peace the office lies dor- 


a . the war should be conducted as 4 
whole by ‘a single minister . . . . and there 
should be no intermediary between the strategist 
and the head of the Government or general direct 
or of the war.”—Wilkinson, Government and the 
War, p. 228. 
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mant. When war does come the office awak- 
ens. Throughout the preceding years, how- 
ever, the Secretary of the Navy has been 
doing all the work of the Navy; the Presi- 
dent has grown used to this; he has always 
dealt with the Navy through the Secretary ; 
unconsciously the Secretary assumes the 
duties of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Navy. One mortal man cannot carry the 
two duties the Secretary thus undertakes. 
Churchill tried it in England during the 
World War. Both of the duties suffer. In 
war when a duty suffers men die. 

For want of a nail an empire was lost. 
Possibly the missing nail could be found in 
a Navy Regulation: 

The Chief of Naval Operations will, when di- 
rected, report to the President of the United 


States as his aide in the execution of his duties 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Navy. 


President Coolidge, clearly expressing the 
conviction of the practical, thinking citizen, 
has said: 


We want no more war. You men and women 
who have seen it or have been engaged in it want 
war least of all. We want peace with justice 
and with honor. But this does not justify the 
government in disregarding history, in leaving the 
people undefended against national peril at home 
or abroad. Not for defiance, but for defense; not 
for aggrandizement, but for protection; not as an 
appeal to force but to insure the administration 
of justice we need an adequate army and navy. 
The forces of evil and despotism have ever been 
gathering. Our safety and. security lies in their 
realization that this nation has such a force and 
such a spirit that they can attack American rights 
only at their peril. America represents the great- 
est treasure that there is on earth, the greatest 
power that there is to minister to the welfare 
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of mankind; to leave it unprepared and unpro- 
tected is not only to disregard the national wel- 
fare, but to be no less guilty of a crime against 
civilization. The day of competitive armaments, 
we hope, is passing, but we cannot yet see when 
the day will be past for adequate military prepara- 
tion.” 

We are in the morrow of a great war. 
Years will pass; new statesmen will come. 
Will they realize that: 

In time of war the civilian as much as the 

soldier is responsible for defeat and disaster. 
Battles are not lost alone on the field; they may 
be lost beneath the dome of the capitol, they may 
be lost in the Cabinet, or they may be lost in the 
private office of the Secretary of War. Where- 
ever they may be lost, it is the people who suffer 
and the soldiers who die, with the knowledge and 
the conviction that our military policy is a crime 
against life, a crime against property, and a crime 
against liberty.” 
Will the statesmen even have thought, amid 
the pressing problems of years of peace, 
that material preparation, that command 
preparation so far as the Army and Navy 
can carry it, are but the foundation? Will 
they realize that merely providing for an 
Army and Navy is not enough to purge 
of the guilt of a crime against civil- 
ization? Will they realize that preparation 
by the statesman and understanding of the 
war duties of the various offices of state are 
vital? That they may not realize all this 
is our weakest link. The Navy can help to 
the realization of it, and to that end must 
work unceasingly. 


* Address at Northampton, May 30, 1923.—The 
Price of Freedom, p. 347. 

*Upton, The Military Policy of the United 
States, p. xi. 
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Cruiser Types 


By LIEUTENANT (RETIRED) FRANKLIN G. Percivat, U.S. Navy 


First secure the victory, then make the most of it—Nelson 


HE leading foreign navies are en- 

gaged in building a cruiser of 10,000 

tons with approximately thirty-five 
knots speed, an armament of eight-inch guns 
and practically no protection. Such a vessel 
could be utterly destroyed by a single hit 
from one of her own class. A large ship of 
this pathetic vulnerability is manifestly an 
unsound proposition. Is there not some other 
way of meeting the situation, or of reducing 
the number of the objectionable class of 
cruisers which must be built? 

An alternative has been offered by Mr. 
Bywater in the Scientific American of No- 
vember, 1926. In this article, he condemns 
the treaty cruiser as a “tin-clad suicide ship” 
and advocates restricting the displacement 
of future non-capital ships to 7,000 tons and 
their armament to six-inch guns. 

This would be to the disadvantage of the 
United States for the reason that we do not 
possess outlying bases to enable the smaller 
cruisers to operate as does Great Britain. 
Neither have we such short lines of com- 
munication to protect as has Japan. In 
addition to this, we have lagged in the con- 
struction of 10,000-ton cruisers. If the re- 
strictions were based on the status quo, it 
would leave us tragically lacking in these 
powerful ships. Subsequent cruisers of 
7,000 tons which we built would be hope- 
lessly outclassed. 

We must, therefore, reject Mr. Bywater’s 
proposal and investigate the situation for 
ourselves. 

This article is one man’s attempt to re- 
view the various cruiser functions, to set 
forth the type of ship which seems best 
suited for each of the more important ones 
and to arrive at a practical solution. The 
destroyer problem is so interwoven with that 
of the cruiser that it is necessary to treat 


certain phases of that as well, but it will be 
done briefly, without going into detail, 


CoMMERCE PROTECTION 


This is put down as the most important 
and the only vital cruiser function. The 
reason for this is that there will always 
be certain lines of communication which 
must be kept open if the fleet is to operate 
from an outlying base and if the economic 
life of the nation is to be maintained. It is 
apparent that the commander-in-chief can- 
not commence offensive operations, if he is 
uncertain as to whether or not his line of 
supply will be cut. Further, as a nation, 
we are becoming every year more dependent 
upon oversea communication for our neces- 
sary raw materials. 

We are prone to imagine that the next 
war will be fought under the same condi- 
tions which prevailed in the last one. The 
unique situation in the World War was that 
England could maintain, in effect, a close 
blockade of German ports with all the safety 
of a distant blockade. In addition to this, 
the Allies’ superiority in cruisers was 80 
overwhelming that the few German raiders 
at large, in August, 1914, were quickly 
mopped up. 

In the first place, we are not so situated 
geographically that we could deny any other 
naval power free access to the sea. In the 
second place, it is very unlikely that we will 
ever possess so great a superiority in cruis- 
ers with reference to any other naval powet 
as that enjoyed by the Allies. 

We recall, moreover, that recent develop- 
ments have added to the effectiveness of the 
surface raider. The production of planes 
suitable for carrying on small cruisers has 
lengthened the range of vision of the cof- 
sair and increased the likelihood of her lo- 
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cating prizes. Further, while the speeds of 
ent vessels have remained practically 
stationary, cruiser speeds have increased. 
This means that the modern commerce de- 
stroyer can quickly overhaul anything sight- 
ed. Finally, the advent of the Diesel 
engine has made it possible to give these 
vessels a cruising radius previously unheard 


of. 

The knowledge that other powers are 
building large submarines, capable of war- 
ring on commerce in accordance with the 
treaty,. warns us that we must again reckon 
with these potent weapons in the next war. 


Here then, are the facts: 


A. We could not deny the corsairs of 
any nation free access to the sea. 

B. Our navy suffers from a chronic 
shortage of cruisers. 

C. The effectiveness of surface raiders 
has increased. 

D. The submarine will probably play a 
prominent part in commerce destruction in 
spite of the treaty restrictions. 


In the light of our World War experience, 
is it not clear that we must turn to the con- 
voy system as our only hope? It would be 
obviously impossible to furnish escorts on 
all trade routes, but we could put them on 
the line of supply of the fleet and on those 
routes over which our vital raw materials 
are brought. Our fastest and best merchant 
ships should be used on these lines in order 
to get the maximum service from our es- 
corting cruisers. Then we could use neutral 
shipping and transhipment through adjoin- 
ing neutral countries for the carrying on 
of other commerce. For less valuable car- 
goes on trade routes remote from the the- 
ater of war, we could send our older and 
slower vessels without escort on indirect and 
irregular courses. We would, no doubt, lose 
some of them, but not enough to make com- 
merce raiding a highly profitable venture or 
to change the course of the war. 

If we agree on the convoy system, what 
are the requirements for the escorting 
cruiser? 

The enemy raider may be a 10,000-tonner 
with eight-inch guns. To be invulnerable 
against such vessels, our escorting cruiser 
should be of that same displacement, with 
enough armor to keep eight-inch shells out 
of her vitals and should carry eight eight- 
inch guns. She should also have two planes 
and an adequate anti-aircraft battery—say 
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twelve three-inch A. A. guns and twelve 37 
mm. automatic A. A. guns. In addition, six 
torpedoes should be provided for emergency 
use. This armament and degree of protec- 
tion may seem impossible until we recall 
that a cruiser tied to a merchant convoy 
need not be fast. Twenty-five knots should 
give her an ample margin of speed to escort 
any merchant vessel we now possess. Higher 
speeds for future commercial shipping do 
not seem likely, for the simple reason that 
they do not pay in dollars and cents. We 
could get twenty-five knots with one-third 
the power necessary for thirty-five. Not only 
would we have available for protection this 
weight saved on machinery, but the smaller 
power plant would require less space. She 
would consequently have a smaller vital area 
to be protected. In addition, the lower speed 
would call for a shorter, beamier hull with 
less free-board, cutting down the size of the 
target presented to either torpedo or gun 
fire. She would also have a smaller turning 
circle and be more able to avoid torpedoes 
by maneuvering. Further, her greater beam 
would allow better under-water protection 
and make for a steadier gun platform. Any- 
one will admit that this escorting cruiser 
will have no trouble in handling the high 
speed raider, in fact, she could probably 
handle two or three of them. 

There still remains one danger to be met. 
The powers have agreed not to use sub- 
marines to destroy commerce without stop- 
ping and boarding. However, the under-sea 
boats may still take a shot at the cruiser 
escort without warning. If they sink her, 
they can deal with the convoy at leisure. 
We should guard against this possibility by 
providing an anti-submarine screen of two 
or three destroyers for the escorting cruiser. 
These destroyers would not require extreme 
speed, Twenty-eight knots should be enough 
for ordinary purposes. We could remove 
two boilers from some of our 1250-ton boats 
and use this space for additional fuel ca- 
pacity. The after pair of triple torpedo tubes 
might also be discarded to provide space for 
additional depth charges and Y-guns. We 
would then have a specialized craft of long 
cruising radius, suitable for trans-oceanic 
convoys, with ample speed for anti-submar- 
ine purposes and a formidable array of 
depth charges and Y-guns. This takes care 
of the submarine menace, so long as the 
treaty is lived up to. 
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The adoption of this method of protecting 
commerce would have an additional advan- 
tage. If we were pitted against an adver- 
sary who saw himself losing and decided to 
adopt unrestricted submarine warfare as a 
last resort, we would not have to change our 
organization or methods of protecting com- 
merce. The only difference would be that 
we should be obliged to supply enough anti- 
submarine destroyers to screen the entire 
convoy instead of merely the cruiser 
escort. The mere fact that we were pre- 
pared to deal promptly and effectively with 
such a reprehensible step on his part would 
tend to keep a foe in strict adherence to the 
treaty. 

Before leaving the subject of commerce 
protection, we must consider sending out 
10,000-ton high-speed cruisers to run down 
enemy raiders. Probably this would sel- 
dom be practicable. If sent out, they should 
accomplish more in groups of three or four 
than a single cruiser in a proportionally 
longer time. 

Lastly, occasions might arise when the 
entire fleet would be called out to intercept 
raids in force on the line of supply. 

The foregoing is not a perfect solution of 
the problem of commerce protection, but it 
provides a means of supplying the fleet and 
maintaining the economic life of the nation 
with a minimum number of cruisers. 


ScouTING 


Aerial scouts can probably get any desired 
information more economically in such 
weather as they can operate. In doing so, 
they automatically guard isolated units on 
the scouting line against the danger of being 
cut off and destroyed by superior forces. 
Nevertheless, we must still depend on sur- 
face scouts in non-flying weather, or, gen- 
erally speaking, when low visibility prevails. 
Then only a small area can be covered by a 
single vessel. Numbers consequently become 
of increasing importance. Would we not do 
well to consider a proposition advanced by 
Lieutenant Webster in his article “The 
Cruiser” published in the Proceepincs for 
April, 1926? He points out the possibility 
of using a number of small cruisers backed 
up by standard, high-speed, 10,000-ton 
scouts. Due to the short scouting interval, 
these small cruisers would be within such 
distance that they could readily be supported 
by a larger one in case of contact with 
superior forces. 


U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings 
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Let us estimate the requirements for , 
small scout. The first consideration will 
speed. If we allow her enough to out-ry 
the large thirty-five knot cruiser, we wil 
seriously cut down her cruising radius ang 
the tonnage available for armament. But ye 
must remember that she is unlikely to en. 
counter superior forces except when the vis. 
ibility is low. This puts a new light on the 
necessity for speed. Then her ability tp 
reach her support will depend more on hoy 
quickly she can work up to her maximum 
speed than on what that maximum is, [|p 
other words, her fate will be sealed within 
fifteen minutes and possibly within one mip- 
ute from the instant that she is sighted. 
She will have disappeared, either in the mist 
or beneath the waves. The outcome will de 
pend upon the mental alertness and profes. 
sional capacity of her officers and men and 
upon the design of her power plant. The 
relative importance of speed and rate of ac- 
celeration was ably discussed by Naval Con- 
structor Gunning in the PROcEEDINGs for 
May, 1926. 

If we arm her with six-inch guns she 
might, under certain conditions, boldly at- 
tack her large antagonist with guns and tor- 
pedoes, dropping meanwhile a barrage of 
smoke boxes, behind which she could retreat 
if she found her shells were incapable of 
penetrating to the enemy’s vitals. Much 
might be written on the possibilities in low 
visibility tactics for this type. 

If she is obliged to fall back on her sup 
port, she must rely for her safety on propul- 
sive machinery that can be accelerated more 
quickly than that of the larger vessel. She 
might never have the chance to demonstrate 
extreme speed in action. We must choose 
between it and other more important fight 
ing qualities. She should, however, have 
the same speed as our 10,000-ton scouts $0 
that she will not hamper their movements. 
Let us fix this tentatively at thirty-two 
knots. 

Speaking of her torpedo armament, we 
are reminded that this vessel is, in reality, a 
large destroyer. The destroyers of the 
scouting fleets of other nations have been 
growing larger in order to gain the neces- 
sary seaworthiness to operate with battle 
cruisers in all weathers and the necessary 
cruising radius to carry out their mission. 
Should we not take the step of combining 
our small cruisers and large destroyers into 
one type? The French Navy has already 
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done this in its Jaguars. By adopting the 
conservative speed of thirty-two knots, we 
leave far more tonnage available for arma- 
ment, ammunition, and fuel than is usually 
the case in a vessel of this class. In fact, 
it should be practicable to carry at least 
as many torpedoes, in proportion to size, 
as are now carried on our 1250-ton boats. 
This means a minimum of thirty, including 
res. 

So long as this is an entirely new type in 
our Navy, ought we not to consider a new 
major weapon for her—for example a twen- 
ty-four inch torpedo with a 1000-pound 
war head? These might be supplemented 
by small, short range, cold shot torpedoes 
as suggested in the PRocEEDINGs last Sep- 
tember by Mr. Prendergast in discussing “A 
Destroyer Leader.” : 

One plane should be carried by this ves- 
sel under normal conditions. If, in addi- 
tion, we provide a battery of four six-inch 

, mounted in twin center-line turrets 
and twelve 37mm. automatic A. A. guns, we 
will have a very formidable little craft. 

The 37mm. guns would be triple pur- 
pose weapons. While primarily for use 
against aircraft, they should also be very 
effective against coastal motor boats and for 
sweeping personnel from the decks and 
bridges of enemy destroyers at the close 
ranges of a night attack or even a day de- 
stroyer mélée. 

Her depth charge equipment should con- 
sist of four charges on hydraulic release 
chutes at the stern, one loaded Y-gun, and 
acomplete set of reloads carried in the mag- 
azines. If we provided enough depth charges 
and Y-guns to drop a really effective bar- 
tage, it would seriously reduce her torpedo 
armament and entail considerable additional 
hazard from gunfire. To lay a barrage, we 
must rely on the specialized anti-submarine 
destroyer previously described. 

Judging from current designs, the fore- 
going requirements could be met on approx- 
imately 3000 tons. Financial considerations 
demand that their size be kept down to the 
lowest practicable limit. In connection with 

ces, we score a very telling point, by 
making these vessels a combination of small 
cruiser and scouting fleet destroyer—killing 
two birds with one stone. 

A matter which should receive very care- 
ful consideration in this type is living quar- 
ters. Her ability to defeat or escape from 
Superior forces will depend largely upon 
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whether or not she sees the larger vessel 
first, and upon. the speed with which her 
fire-control parties and gun crews function. 
This calls for mental alertness and quick, 
accurate thinking by all hands. They will 
not be alert and clear-headed if they have 
been living in damp, stuffy, overcrowded 
quarters. We all glibly quote, “Men fight, 
not ships.” Unfortunately this excellent 
maxim is not invariably reflected in the de- 
sign of our combatant vessels. Comfortable, 
well ventilated living quarters should be con- 
sidered a military requirement of the first 
rank. Here again, we profit by accepting 
the moderate speed of thirty-two knots. Not 
only will the machinery take up less space, 
thus leaving more for fuel storage and liv- 
ing quarters, but we will have fewer men in 
the engineer’s force and, consequently, even 
more room at our disposal. Flag quarters 
should be provided on all vessels of this 
type. 

We have now outlined a cruiser of ap- 
proximately 3000 tons displacement, thirty- 
two knots speed, no protection, four six- 
inch guns, twelve 37mm. automatic A. A. 
guns, plenty of ammunition, thirty or more 
torpedoes and one plane. For the purpose 
of designation let us call this class the De- 
stroyer Scout. 

Now we shall consider the requirements 
of the 10,000-ton scout cruiser: In the first 
place, she must have a battery of eight-inch 
guns and sufficient speed to avoid battle 
cruisers. Due to other urgent requirements, 
we must set this speed as low as possible, or 
thirty-two knots. By this is meant an actual 
maximum, not merely a legend speed of 
thirty-two knots and a probable maximum 
of thirty-four. The factor of safety intro- 
duced by aerial scouting enables us to re- 
duce her margin of speed more than we 
otherwise might. 

When we come to the problem of protec- 
tion we remember that at night, or in misty 
weather, she is apt to make contact with an 
enemy cruiser at very close quarters. If 
the enemy cruiser should be of the destroyer 
scout type, just described, the chances are 
that the smaller vessel will see the larger one 
first, man more quickly her lighter guns and 
get off the first salvo. It would be tragic to 
have a fine 10,000-ton ship sunk by a vessel 
of one-third or one-fourth her size. If the 
large cruiser can be sunk by the guns of the 
smaller one, the advantage of building the 
former is greatly diminished. Not only are 
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many fairly new cruisers armed with the 
six-inch gun, but it promises to be the weap- 
on for the destroyer scout and flotilla lead- 
er types. We should, therefore, put it down 
as our next requirement that our large 
scouts should carry enough armor to keep 
six-inch shells out of their magazines, 
machinery spaces, eight-inch turrets and 
barbettes. We must do this, even though 
it necessitates a reduction in the number of 
eight-inch guns. 

If we cut the number of her main battery 
guns to six, it would be no appalling sacri- 
fice. A gunnery duel between two treaty 
cruisers would be decided far more by good 
shooting and by luck than by the volume of 
their broadsides. The latter would be of 
more importance if these ships were capable 
of enduring a protracted hammering. One 
does not need a sledge to drive a tack. 

This possibility of contact at short range 
is present whenever the visibility is reduced. 
It shows clearly the weakness in arv plan 
of protection which does not provide an 
armor belt. The proposal to build these 
vessels with only a protective deck would 
leave their vitals exposed, even to the guns 
of a destroyer. It would be extremely dan- 
gerous to use such a cruiser on the scouting 
line, to support or break up destroyer at- 
tacks, or for night work of any kind. What 
then would it be good for? 

Since our large scouts are very susceptible 
to under-water attack, it is highly important 
that they be provided with a powerful bat- 
tery of three-inch and 37mm. automatic A. 
A. guns so mounted that they can be used 
effectively against enemy aircraft, destroy- 
ers, or coastal motor boats. An abundant 
supply of ammunition should be provided 
as our cruisers will probably be the first 
ones in contact with the enemy and the 
last to lose touch. This class should also 
carry two planes. 

She must then be armed with some weap- 
on for use, in an emergency, against the 
most powerful ship afloat. The only such 
weapon practicable to install on a 10,000-ton 
cruiser is the torpedo. Since the require- 
ments are so conflicting for this type, we 
should reduce the number of torpedoes to 
a minimum—merely enough to give her a 
weapon for use in extremity. 
plied her with six torpedoes, mounted in 
triple tubes and on tracks so that they could 
be run to either side of the deck, she would 
have a fairly formidable torpedo broadside 
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at a cost of approximately one-tenth of one 
per cent of her displacement. 

It is apparent that if she makes contagt 
at short range with a vessel of her own type, 
her fate will be decided largely by who fires 
the first salvo. This depends, in turn, on 
mental alertness. We must, therefore, as in 
the destroyer scout, take particular pains to 
see that the living quarters are comfortable 
and well ventilated. Once more, as with the 
smaller cruiser, her safety after contact with 


superior forces will depend more upon the | 


celerity with which she can increase speed 
than it will upon what speed she can ulti- 
mately work up to. That ability would also 
enable her to prevent inferior forces from 
escaping. This vital feature of her machin- 
ery design deserves much thought. 

We now have a vessel of 10,000-tons 
standard displacement, thirty-two knots 
speed, enough armor to keep out six-inch 
shells, twelve each of three-inch and 37mm. 
A. A. guns, an abundance of ammunition, 
two planes and as many eight-inch guns as 
are consistent with the foregoing require- 
ments. Let us label this type the Scout 
Cruiser. 


COMMERCE DESTRUCTION 


From our study of the protection of com- 
merce, it is apparent that any nation with 
whom we might be at war, which possesses 
long and vital lines of communication, will 
probably adopt the convoy system. Since 
our commerce destroyers must have fairly 
high speed, it is clear that even if we build 
10,000-ton raiders they could not success- 
fully engage the slow, heavily armored 
cruiser escort of the convoy. The war on 
commerce is one branch in which the de- 
fense is far stronger than the offense. This 
shows plainly why we should first insure the 
safety of our own vital lines of supply, be- 
fore trying to cut those of the enemy. 

We are left with only the possibility of 
raids in force on our adversary’s protected 
arteries of communication, or of picking 
up occasional unescorted vessels. The latter 
could be handled more efficiently by smaller 
and more numerous raiders. 

Would not the destroyer scout, which we 
have just described, answer the purpose? 
She has thirty-two knots speed, not enough 
to outrun the thirty-five knot 10,000-ton 
cruiser which might be sent in pursuit of 
her. However, her safety will depend more 
on constantly changing her hunting grounds, 
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than it will on her ability to outstrip any 
yessel sent against her. It will be apparent 
in the first place, that she could not have 
the requisite cruising radius, armament or 
living space if we attempted to give her a 
speed of thirty-six or thirty-seven knots. 
Furthermore, she probably could not utilize 
a speed of more than thirty-two knots in bad 
weather. In the Proceepines for Septem- 
ber, 1926, Commander Howard demonstrat- 
ed that the German raiders were run down 
and destroyed, not by virtue of higher speed, 
but because of superior information, greater 
fighting power, sheer luck or overwhelming 
numbers. 

As for the desired operating radius, we 
might get that by a Diesel cruising engine 
as described by Captain Dinger in his dis- 
cussion of a “Destroyer Leader” in the Sep- 
tember PROCEEDINGS. 

She should have roomy, well ventilated 
living quarters with space for at least one 
prize crew. The latter might be taken care 
of by converting the flag quarters for their 
use. 

If possible, she should carry two planes, 
not only to assist her in locating prizes, but 
in avoiding pursuers. The space and weight 
required for the extra plane might be com- 
pensated for by the removal of some tor- 
pedo tubes, which she could spare while en- 
gaged in commerce raiding. We conclude, 
therefore, that the destroyer scout, with 
slight alterations, will make an excellent 
raider. 

Under certain conditions, we might use a 
division of scout cruisers and two divisions 
of destroyer scouts or even the entire scout- 
ing fleet, for a raid on the enemy’s protected 
lines of communication. 


FLEET SCREENING 


While the development of aerial scouting 
somewhat detracts from the importance of 
this function, it is just as essential as ever in 
non-flying weather. In addition, there are 
other duties of the screening cruiser which 
will be discussed later. 

Manifestly, a vessel for this purpose must 
be invulnerable against the high speed scout, 
probably a 10,000-tonner with eight-inch 
guns. This calls for the same qualities as 
the escorting cruiser. In addition, she must 
have a battery of several rapid fire guns 
for dealing with destroyers. We provided 
for twelve three-inch and another dozen 
37mm. A. A. guns on the escorting cruiser. 
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If these were mounted where they would 
have suitable arcs of fire, they would be very 
effective against hostile flotillas. 

Would twenty-five knots be enough for 
the screening cruiser? 

Since the battle speed of the fleet would 
probably be twenty knots, this would give 
the screen a twenty-five per cent superiority 
in speed which should be sufficient to enable 
it to gain any desired position with respect to 
the fleet with reasonable celerity. Although 
one can imagine situations in which a great- 
er speed could be utilized, its lack would 
seldom be serious, while the absence of suf- 
ficient armament and protection might easily 
prove fatal. 

In this connection, we must consider the 
possibility of a change in the speed of our 
next battleships. If we should increase this 
to twenty-four knots, the battle speed of the 
fleet would remain as it is until the last 
of our present capital ships are scrapped, or 
1942. That is fifteen years from now, or 
almost the normal life of a cruiser. There- 
fore, an increase in the speed of our next 
battleships would not affect the speed of 
cruisers built in the next few years. On the 
other hand, if we gave the big vessels only 
eighteen knots, the battle speed of the ileet 
would drop when it was joined by the first 
slower capital ship in 1935. In that event, 
we could drop the speed of our screening 
cruisers to twenty-two knots. This would 
open up still further possibilities in the way 
of armament and protection. For example, 
it would be highly desirable to increase the 
number of eight-inch guns to twelve, the 
number of each type of A. A. guns to six- 
teen, to provide more generous supplies of 
ammunition and a wider factor of safety in 
her protection. No doubt, the penetrative 
qualities of projectiles will continue to im- 
prove and if we provide only enough ar- 
mor to meet present day requirements, our 
ship will soon be obsolete. On the other 
hand, by allowing a generous margin of pro- 
tection, we will have a ship that will still 
be useful when she is twenty years old. We 
should, therefore, keep their speed as low 
as possible. 

Would twenty-two knots be enough for 
the escorting cruiser? 

It would be ample for nine convoys out of 
ten. The tenth could be slowed down with- 
out serious consequences. 

Let us then set the speed of cruisers to 
perform the functions of fleet screening, 
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and the escorting of convoys at four knots 
above that of our new battleships, but not to 
exceed twenty-five knots. 

When operating as a fleet screen, these 
vessels could keep at a respectful distance 
anything except capital ships. In the re- 
mote event of their being suddenly con- 
fronted by these powerful units, they would 
quickly fall back on their own battleships. 
During the air phase of a battle, they might 
add the volume of their anti-aircraft fire to 
the defense of carriers or other vessels 
singled out for special attention by enemy 
bombers. During the action between the 
battle fleets they -could act as a screen for 
the protection of carriers against stray en- 
emy cruisers. At the Battle of Jutland, the 
latter had a way of popping up on most un- 
expected bearings. A well directed eight- 
inch salvo could so easily put an end to the 
activities of a carrier that, during an action, 
it would seem wise to provide some protec- 
tion, other than their own batteries, for 
these valuable and highly vulnerable vessels. 
In fact, the enemy might consider the de- 
struction of our carriers of sufficient im- 
portance to send out a formidable force of 
cruisers and destroyers with that express 
mission. Or these cruisers might take up a 
position well ahead and slightly on the en- 
gaged bow of the battleships. Here they 
could lend a hand in breaking up destroyer 
or torpedo-plane attacks. The following 
night, the more of these vessels we had to 
guard the capital ships against destroyer 
attacks, the more of our destroyers we could 
release to attack the enemy. After the 
battle, we would likely find that we had a 
number of destroyers, light cruisers and 
other vessels that must either be towed back 
to the base or abandoned and sunk. While 
our screening cruisers would not be ideal 
as towing vessels, they could do a much 
better job of it than could the high speed 
scouts. In short, there would be plenty 
of use for these screening cruisers at every 
stage of the game, probably more than any 
other class of ships. 

We now have a type suitable for either 
fleet screening or the escorting of commerce. 
In the rest of the article we shall refer to 
it as the Armored Cruiser. 

No doubt, someone will object that the 
armored cruiser we have been urging is 
merely a revival of the type which was ren- 
dered obsolete many years ago by the battle 
cruiser. Of course, it is only a modern edi- 
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tion of the old armored cruiser. But it is 
not intended to perform the functions for 
which that vessel was originally designed, 
The sphere of usefulness of this modem 
armored cruiser does not overlap that of 
the battle cruiser. It does not attempt to 
compete with the larger vessel. In the nor- 
mal performance of its duties, it would 
never engage the battle cruiser or the battle. 
ship. In its own sphere of usefulness, it 
would be more nearly invulnerable than the 
capital ship is in its sphere. The reason for 
this is that the normal opponent of the latter 
is a vessel of equal fighting power, where- 
as the usual adversary of this armored 
cruiser is the high speed scout with almost 
no protection. 

In fact, the armored cruiser’s margin of 


superiority over its probable antagonist is $0 | 


great that we might be tempted, in the inter- 
ests of economy, to decrease its size. This 
would be a mistake, since she might be com- 
pelled to fight superior numbers. Besides, 
as previously pointed out, these ships should 
last at least twenty years. If we build them 
with barely sufficient protection and arma- 
ment to meet present day requirements they 
will soon be obsolete. Another reason for 
giving them the maximum fighting power is 
that they might, some day, be obliged to 
meet cruisers of more than 10,000 tons. 


MINE LAYING 


A vessel for this duty must be fast. This 
practically precludes armor. 

There are two ways of handling the situ- 
ation. Either we can have special types 
for mine laying, or put a few mines on each 
of our scout cruisers and destroyer scouts. 
The former would seem to be the sounder 
policy, since the latter with mines unpro- 
tected from gun-fire would constitute too 
great a hazard. If we designate one or 
more ships for this express purpose, we can 
keep them in a protected position until they 
are needed and then supply them with a 
suitable escort for the accomplishment of 
their mission. 

Preferably vessels for this duty should be 
larger than the 1,250-ton destroyers we now 
employ. On the other hand, the 10,000-ton 


_cruiser is too large and valuable a vessel 


to risk. How about the destroyer scouts? 
By stripping them of their torpedoes and 
tubes, and possibly of their after pair of six- 
inch guns, we could quickly convert them 
for mine laying or, in turn, quickly recon- 
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yert them for their normal purposes. Here 
we reap another advantage of the moderate 

d and large torpedo capacity of this 
class, since the more torpedoes they carry 
the more mines can be put on to replace 


them. 
DESTROYER LEADER 


The first requirement to be decided is 
speed. In this connection we should remem- 
ber that our newest destroyers are now 
seven years old and by the time we have any 
leaders built, they will be ten or eleven 
years old. Taking the normal life of a de- 
stroyer as twelve years, it is apparent that 
we should fit the speed of our leaders to our 
next destroyers rather than to our existing 
fotillas. 

We have already outlined the character- 
istics of the destroyers of the scouting fleet. 
Only the battle fleet remains to be taken 
care of. Rough weather speed, cruising 
radius and six-inch guns are not so impor- 
tant here. Also, their size should be kept 
within moderate limits, so that they may 
not be too conspicuous for effective night 
attacks ; 1,500 tons would seem to be a rea- 
sonable limit to set on their displacement. 
However, they should possess a greater fuel 
and torpedo capacity than our present de- 
stroyers. In view of the fact that this type 
is essentially a mobile platform for the 
launching of torpedoes, entirely too small a 
proportion of their tonnage is devoted to 
this major weapon. Would it not make for 
amore effective flotilla to reduce the speed 
to thirty-two knots and devote the weight 
saved to additional torpedoes, ammunition 
and fuel? This would be less than 9 per cent 
reduction in speed, but would permit a sub- 
stantial increase in their torpedo armament 
and cruising radius as well as adding to the 
available living space. In view of the lim- 
ited portion of the time in mid-ocean when 
1,500-ton vessels could be driven at speeds 
in excess of thirty-two knots and, at the 
same time, use their guns, it would not be 
much of a sacrifice. This would make a 
uniform speed of thirty-two knots for our 
scout cruisers, destroyer scouts and destroy- 
al very desirable state of affairs tacti- 

y. 
If we accept thirty-two knots for the de- 
Stroyers of the battle fleet, how about using 
our destroyer scout type as leaders? They 
have a large torpedo armament, and ample 
living quarters. Our destroyer scout dif- 
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fers from the leader advocated by Captain 
Taussig in the PRoceEpiNcs of last June in 
that it has less speed, greater cruising 
radius, additional living space, more torpe- 
does and ammunition, fewer depth charges 
and a more effective anti-aircraft battery. 
In addition, if we built our destroyer scouts 
and destroyers with a raised forecastle 
rather than a flush deck, we would be able to 
make the silhouette less conspicuous and 
gain the additional advantage of a lower tor- 
pedo firing platform. The jar on a torpedo 
as it strikes the water, when fired from a 
height of fifteen feet or more, is bound to in- 
crease the possibility of gyro derangements 
and crooked runs. The advantage of a lower 
silhouette should be apparent for night de- 
stroyer attacks. It would also slightly re- 
duce the size of the target exposed to gun- 
fire. 

Does not the foregoing justify us in using 
our destroyer scout type as flotilla leaders? 


SUPPORTING DESTROYER ATTACKS OR 
CouNTER ATTACKS AND EScoRTING 
Licut MINE LAYERS 


The degree of protection and powerful 
secondary batteries provided for our scout 
cruisers adapt them particularly for oper- 
ations against destroyers, in contrast to their 
high speed and unarmored, or over-gunned 
and under-protected contemporaries. Even 
if our scouts can have only six eight-inch 
guns, this would be compensated for by the 
measure of support they receive from our 
armored cruisers. 


Gun Boat Duty 


Our destroyer scout would seem better 
fitted for this duty than the present gun 
boats or antiquated cruisers. As pointed out 
by Lieutenant Webster in the April, 1926, 
PROCEEDINGS, small, high-speed vessels 
would constitute a distinct asset, if scattered 
at the outbreak of a war. On the other 
hand, our present gun boats would be a de- 
cided liability. Further, our gun boats do 
not usually carry enough men to put ashore 
a landing party of proper size without re- 
énforcement from the fleet or the marine 
expeditionary force. These destroyer scouts 
could handle the average situation in the 
more turbulent republics without assistance. 


FLEET FLAGSHIP 


At present, we have an old armored cruis- 
er performing this duty. She will eventually 
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wear out and must be replaced. Would not 
an armored cruiser of the type herein out- 
lined serve admirably as her successor? It 
would have a reasonable superiority in speed 
over the battleships and sufficient fighting 
power to deal with stray enemy cruisers or 
destroyers. 


CoastaL Motor Boat CARRIERS 


Coastal motor boat or motor torpedo 
boats made their début in the World War. 
Since then, articles have appeared in the 
Scientific American of November, 1920, and 
Naval and Military Record of August 11, 
1926, advocating the construction of motor 
boat carriers. This would enable these boats 
to be employed in a fleet action in calm 
weather. They are new weapons of un- 
deniable potentiality, particularly at night or 
in a fog. Further development of smoke 
screens will also add to their effectiveness. 

Could we not build a division of destroyer 
scouts leaving off the torpedoes and after 
guns and equipping them with these motor 
boats? Each vessel should be able to carry at 
least six boats and possibly eight or ten. 
They might be tried out with the fleet and if 
not considered worth while, the boats, dav- 
its, and winches could be removed and the 
normal armament restored at comparatively 
slight expense. While this experiment will 
probably not be practicable until appropria- 
tions are more generous, we might utilize 


‘the interval to develop a suitable motor boat. 


THE SOLUTION 


We now have three types of cruisers as 
follows: 


1. The Destroyer Scout—small, fast, no 
protection, heavy torpedo armament, six- 
inch and 37mm. guns; suitable for scout- 
ing, torpedo attacks and counter attacks, 
escorting light mine layers or motor boat 
carriers, destroyer leader, or gun boat duty. 
It could be quickly converted for commerce 
raiding, mine laying, or carrying motor 
boats. 

2. The Armored Cruiser—large, heavily 
armed, thoroughly protected and of moder- 
ate speed; suitable for escorting convoys, 
fleet screening which includes breaking up 
enemy destroyer attacks, protecting aircraft 
carriers during an action, lending a measure 
of support to our own destroyer attacks as 
well as keeping enemy light forces at a re- 
spectful distance before and after a battle. 
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Lastly, this type should make an excellent 
fleet flagship. 

3. The Scout Cruiser—large, fast, heay. 
ily armed but scantily protected ; suitable for 
scouting, commerce destruction, hunti 
enemy raiders, supporting destroyer attacks, 
breaking up enemy destroyer attacks, es. 
corting light mine layers, or motor boat car- 
riers, screening aircraft carriers during an 
engagement, or for raids in force on the 
enemy’s protected lines of communication, 


On first thought, one might object that the 
creation of specialized types would seriously 
decrease their flexibility of employment and 
organization. However, each class would 
have one or more functions with the fleet 
and one or more missions away from that 


body. For example, when things were quiet, | 


the admiral might detach some of the 
screening cruisers to escort commerce, while 
he sent a few destroyer scouts out as cor- 
sairs and scout cruisers to hunt for enemy 
raiders. On the other hand, if he were plan- 
ning some extensive operations and needed 
reénforcements, escorting cruisers could be 
sent to strengthen the screen and all com- 
merce raiders and hunters called in to 
strengthen the scouting fleet. Greater flex- 
ibility of organization or employment could 
be obtained only at the expense of eff- 
ciency. 

Now let us consider the case for each of 
the three cruiser types separately. 


The Destroyer Scout justifies its creation 
as a special class on the following grounds: 


A. It takes care of the destroyer prob- 
lem for the scouting fleet more satisfactor- 
ily than any existing types because of its 
high rough weather speed, its greater tor- 
pedo, ammunition and fuel capacity and its 
powerful battery. 

B. By building this class we gain the ad- 
vantage of numbers because: (a) As a com- 
bination of small cruiser and destroyer we 
can devote to its construction the funds we 
would otherwise allot to building both types. 
(b) Due to their small size and moderate 
speed they will be cheap to build. 

C. It not only reduces the number of 
high speed 10,000-ton scouts that we must 
build, but gives us a longer scouting line. 

D. It differs fundamentally from the 
other cruiser types. 

E. It is capable of performing so many 
missions both with and away from the fleet, 
and can quickly be converted for so many 
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other functions that no objection can be 
raised against the creation of this special 
class. In other words, its versatility en- 
ables its superior numbers to be used to 
strengthen any fleet or non-fleet organiza- 
tion. 

The Armored Cruiser rests its case for 
a revival on the following claims: 

A. It is a sound, well balanced type dif- 
fering fundamentally from the poorly bal- 
anced scout cruiser. 

B. In its own sphere of usefulness, it is 
more nearly invulnerable than any other 
cass of ship. These superior fighting qual- 
ities enable it to strengthen the fleet screen 
or to afford as much protection to a convoy 
as two or possibly three scout cruisers. 

C. The cost of building and maintaining 
an armored cruiser would be less than for a 
scout cruiser. 

D. It possesses sufficient versatility of 
employment not to interfere with flexibility 
of organization. 

E. In any naval war, we would always 
need protection for our commerce and a fleet 
screen. The importance of these duties jus- 
tifies its revival as a distinct class. 


The Scout Cruiser is admittedly an un- 
sound type. However, we must have a 
large, fast, powerfully-gunned vessel to back 
up the scouting line, to support destroyer 
attacks and for other functions. We can 
accept them only as necessary evils. We 
have, however, greatly reduced the number 
of them which must be built and diminished 
the vulnerability and cost of those we can- 
not avoid building. 

This solution has the additional advantage 
that it is based on the existing treaty. It 
does not entail the calling of an interna- 
tional conference, the enduring of protract- 
ed bickering and delays or the making of 
disproportionate sacrifices on our part in 
order to obtain the agreement of all powers 
represented. This plan requires only the 
approval of our Navy Department and Con- 
gress, 

THe Fina TEst 


The criterion by which any proposed type 
stands or falls is its ability to execute its 
allotted mission in bringing about, not mere- 
ly the defeat of an enemy, but his utter an- 
—. How do our cruisers meet this 
est! 

First, they enable the admiral to under- 

€ a vigorous offensive because: (1) 
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Our armored cruisers protect his line of 
supply so effectively that he can safely go 
ahead. (2) The unusual sea-keeping and 
fighting qualities of our cruisers render 
them much more suited to an offensive than 
are their high speed foreign contemporaries. 
(3) He will have the advantage of numbers 
because our cruisers of moderate speed are 
cheaper to build and because we have com- 
bined two types. 

Then, if the enemy is willing to fight, our 
longer scouting line and stronger screen give 
us the best of the approach and the prelim- 
inary stage of the battle. 

While the result of the main engagement 
rests largely with the battleships, the su- 
perior fighting qualities of our cruisers will 
enable them to execute the functions pre- 
viously discussed more efficiently than if we 
had sacrificed those characteristics to attain 
extreme speed. 


If we gain the initial success, we must at- 
tempt to follow it up and utterly destroy the 
opposing fleet. The night after the battle, 
our destroyers and destroyer scouts must 
unceasingly harry the retreating armada. 
The results they achieve will be decided 
largely by the following factors: 


A. The relative extent to which the op- 
posing flotillas have been mauled by gun-fire. 
This, in turn, would depend partly upon the 
degree of support our destroyers have re- 
ceived from cruisers in their attacks and 
counterattacks. Again the value of fighting 
power rather than high speed for the latter 
vessels is demonstrated. 

B. The number of destroyers which 
must be retained to guard the main body. 
The unusually powerful secondary and anti- 
aircraft batteries urged for our larger cruis- 
ers would enable them to assume more of 
the responsibility for the safety of the big- 
ger ships than they could otherwise. 

C. Fuel, ammunition and torpedoes. In 
order to be of service, those of our destroy- 
ers and destroyer scouts, getting through the 
main action uninjured, must have not only 
enough fuel to operate, but enough ammu- 
nition and torpedoes remaining to deliver 
effective attacks. One torpedo now is 
worth one thousand a week later. The ad- 
vantage of a large fuel and torpedo capac- 
ity becomes more apparent. 

D. Their ability to maintain contact dur- 
ing the night without drawing enemy fire. 
The lower silhouettes advocated for each 
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type would make it easier for them to carry 
out this difficult mission. 

E. The human element—the ability of 
personnel to stand the strain of remaining 
on duty for protracted periods without seri- 
ous loss of efficiency. This would depend 
upon their general health and whether they 
had entered the fight rested or worn out. 
In a naval battle, carried to a finish, physical 
fitness is just as important as it is in a 
prize fight. This is another reason why 
comfortable, well ventilated living quarters 
have been stressed for all classes under dis- 
cussion. 

The next morning, our battle fleet may 
not be able to get close enough to renew the 
action, but it can follow along to capture 
or sink disabled vessels. However, our air- 
craft carriers should continually launch 
bombing and torpedo plane attacks, in an 
effort to cripple additional enemy ships. 
The ability of our carriers to operate will 
have been decided largely by the degree of 
protection they have received from our cruis- 
ers. Again we realize the value of the 
fighting power provided for the latter types. 
Opportunity should also arise for using our 
light mine layers, if they have any mines 
left. More mines! More ammunition! 
More fuel! More torpedoes! These will 
be the cries heard in the last phase of the 
battle. Every hour that we prolong the 
fighting adds to the enemy’s demoralization, 
decreases his numbers and resistance, and 
increases our chances of utterly wiping him 
out. The strength to hit hard and often is 
necessary to gain the initial decision, but 
the endurance to keep on hitting is essential 
to reap to the fullest extent the fruits of 
victory. 

These tactics must be relentlessly and vig- 
orously pursued until the enemy fleet is 
destroyed or the proximity of his shores 
necessitates a break. The powerful anti- 
aircraft batteries and large supplies of am- 
munition provided for these cruisers would 


enable them to push on much closer to the 
enemy base than they would otherwise dare 

The fact that few naval victories hay 
ever been properly followed up is no reasop 
why we should not plan to do so. While 
it is true that enemy shores have often pre- 
cluded an extended pursuit, advantage of 
such limited opportunities as existed haye 
seldom been taken. We must remember 
that the development of submarines, mines 
and aircraft, particularly the latter, makes jt 
unlikely that any important naval battle of 
the futufe will be fought in the vicinity of 
the bases of either contestant. No admiral 
will care to have his opponent receive te. 
enforcements of shore based bombing or 
torpedo planes. All things considered, the 


chances for thoroughly exploiting a victory | 


are greater than ever in history. To utilize 
these opportunities, we need fighting power 
and endurance, not the ability to show an 
occasional flashy burst of speed. It all boils 
down to this,—are we building our ships 
to make a brave show on paper, or to with- 
stand the punishment inevitably entailed by 
active service? Is it our aim to win speed 
contests or to win wars? 


CoNCLUSION 


It is submitted that our future cruisers 
should fall in the three classes herein ad- 
vocated because: 


A. The three fundamentally differing 
sets of requirements can be met logically, 
only with three distinct types. 

B. The destroyer scout and armored 
cruiser justify their existence as additional 
classes from the standpoint of economy as 
well as efficiency. 

C. The scout cruiser must be accepted as 
a necessary evil, mitigated by a great re 
duction in numbers and perceptibly dimin- 
ished vulnerability and cost. 

D. These three cruiser types meet the 
supreme test of their ability to assist the 
fleet in annihilating the enemy. 
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Whither? 
Some Aspects of our Present Poltcy 


By BrocKHOLsTt LIVINGSTON 


The best of prophets of the future is the past—Byron 


Eprtor’s Note—Submitted in the Prize Essay Contest, 1927. 


Although not awarded the prize or 


honorable mention, the article was considered so important by the Board of Control that it was or- 


dered published in the ProceEpINGs. 


shelves of our libraries ; from the writ- 

ten words of our historians, we search 

for guidance in the future. In our quest 
we are often too prone to accept the flowery 
phrases of our country’s glorifiers. We re- 
bel at the criticisms of supposedly dull, of- 
ficial reports. “The Unpopular History of 
the United States,” upholds its name. Up- 
ton’s Military Policy is a mass of uninterest- 
ing statistics. Admiral Rodman once said: 
“There are lies, damned lies, and statistics!’ 
Upton’s book consists of statistics but they 
are the illuminated truths upon which our 
past has been built. From the Revolution- 
ary War to the Civil War, Upton has un- 
folded the cost to us of our unpreparedness 
and our Jack of military policy. “.... our 
final success in each conflict,” he wrote, “has 
so blinded the popular mind, as to induce 
the belief that as a nation we are invincible.” 
What folly! The past is not a truthful 
statement of our strength for the wars we 
have fought have not been the kind by which 
to judge a nation’s resources as a military 
power. The World War, the only modern 
war of our existence, gave us the aid of 
our associates, the Allies. Their aid does 
not detract one iota from the immense fac- 
tor our help was to the Allied cause but, 
in another war, we must not, could not, count 
upon such a barrier while we prepared; 
while we created our army and built up our 
naval forces to cope with modern warfare. 
The United States cannot build her fu- 
ture naval or military policy on the record 
of past achievements. All that students of 
American history should glean from the pe- 
tusal of its pages is the enormous cost to us 


B ster into the past; from the musty 


of the successes we have attained. Life, 
property and sacred bonds of family have 
all been wasted because in peace we failed 
to follow the teachings of history. Our 
success has come to us because our national 
resources as a nation are bountiful. In the 
future we should not make the error of mis- 
taking resources for strength. What is to 
be our fate if an enemy attack us before we 
can turn our resources into arms—before 
we rebeat the plowshare into the sword? 

“The misfortune and vice of our country 
is to believe ourselves better than other 
mem. .... ” Rome was master of the world 
and yet went down in defeat—as all nations 
must, sooner or later. It is for us to post- 
pone that end as long as it is within our 
power. The past has seen us arrayed 
against weaker nations, small, puny coun- 
tries which did not tax our strength. We 
went to war with Germany when that nation 
was already sorely spent. Would that our 
luck could hold and the future reveal no 
more arduous task. But unfortunately we 
may expect to be opposed by one or more 
major military powers. We shall be forced 
to make a showing of strength greater than 
that which confronts us. 

The question which is asked is: Whither 
leads our present policy? It is the purpose 
of this paper to attempt to answer that 
query. 

Upton’s Military Policy of the United 
States deals only with our lack of policy 
towards the land forces. No book dealing 
exclusively with our lack of a naval policy 
has been written although Mahan frequent- 
ly mentions the subject. The need for a 
systematic upbuilding of our Army is, nat- 
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urally, a recognized need, that is, by those 
who understand the matter. However, the 
creation of a sane naval policy is a necessity 
which is even more apparent since we, as 
students of naval affairs, realize that any 
menace of such magnitude as might endan- 
ger our integrity must arise from the sea. 
A policy which will give to us the naval 
power to withstand such an assault is Amer- 
ica’s most vital need. 

Naval policy is but an off-spring of na- 
tional policy. The former cannot exist un- 
less the latter grants it. The latter, how- 
ever, cannot endure unless it be supported 
by the former. We, of course, forego con- 
sideration of a policy of humility as being 
outside the pale of our traditional national 
life. 

John Adams called the national defense 
“one of the cardinal duties of a statesman.” 
He was correct because without defense we 
cannot, in safety, exist. The frequently 
used example of China, without military 
power, being the pawn and shuttlecock of 
the nations of the world, is one which is 
as true as Adams’ statement. National pol- 
icy and military power—in our case, naval 
power—are inseparable. Jefferson, consid- 
ered by many among the foremost states- 
men, failed to understand that his dreams 
of extending our territory beyond the then 
existing boundaries could not be brought 
to realization unless we built and maintained 
a navy. It is a fundamental principle of 
national existence that a nation cannot 
exist in complete freedom unless there is 
maintained a sufficient force to compel com- 
pliance with its policies. No one can deny 
this tenet. The pacifist or the international- 
ist may dream of world-wide peace but his 
schemes are not actions. They are chi- 
meras. Before he can accomplish his end, 
human nature itself must be transformed. 
As a result the national policy of a sov- 
ereign nation makes provision for a naval 
policy—definite, or, as in our case, indefinite. 

“History,” says Upton, “will teach him 
[the statesman] that peace ends in war and 
war again in peace.” The armed forces 
bring about peace, as we all know. Of 
course, we have the “Ford peace ship” 
endeavors but, to go no further back than 
1918, the weight of the American support 
was the power which turned the German 
onslaught and produced peace—with victory. 


The Secretary of the Navy in 1922 
stated : 


In the past the administration and developmey 
of the Navy has been hampered by a lack of 
definitely enunciated policies which could be fg. 
lowed by all concerned. With a view to correg. 
ing this condition, and in order to better ¢pgp. 
dinate the efforts of all persons in the Navy, ay 
of all persons under the authority of the Nay 
Department in furthering the development, organi- 
zation, maintenance, training, and operation of the 
Navy, it was decided to determine upon a Proper 


naval policy for the United States. 
The task . . . . was assigned to the Genemj 
ee The board submitted a statement 


of policy, which was approved by the Secretary 
of the Navy. It is believed that the policies lai 
down are sound in principle, and will be of greg 
service in directing the efforts of all persons cop. 
nected with our naval establishment along comm 
lines. It is also hoped that they will be of val 
to Congress in framing legislation for the Navy, 
as they indicate the fully considered profession| 
opinion of distinguished naval officers of mature 
judgment, as well as the opinion of the Secretary 
of the Navy. 


The fundamental policy adopted was; 
“The Navy of the United States should he 
maintained in sufficient strength to support 
its policies and its commerce, and to guard 
its continental and overseas possessions,” 
The Secretary of the Navy believed “that 
this policy is sound and not subject to ques- 
tion. It should be true for all times and 
under all conditions.” Naturally a policy 
which covers every phase of the purpose of 
sea power must be sound and not subject 
to question—except by those desirous of de 
priving us of our just and equitable portion 
of naval strength. 

In order that a basis might be had upon 
which to build, a general naval policy was 
stated in the following terms: “To create, 
maintain, and operate a Navy second to 
none and in conformity with the ratios for 
capital ships established by the treaty for 
limitation of naval armaments.” This policy 
also guarantees to us a paper strength equal 
to the tasks which may be required of the 
Navy. 

The Secretary of the Navy in closing his 
remarks on naval policy said: ‘The above 
policies indicate, in the opinion of the pres 
ent Secretary (Denby), the lines along 
which the Navy should be administered and 
developed. He believes that a consistent ad- 
herence to them on the part of the personnel 
of the naval service, the government, and 
the people of the United States will be of 
great and permanent benefit to the country. 
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This policy should be accomplished as soon 
4s consistent with our economic situation.” 

The naval policy of the United States is 
indeed but a “statement of policy.” As is 
ysual with our form of government, the 
execttive policy is naught without legislative 
sanction. The General Board might just as 
well have stated a policy giving us a Navy 
equal to the combined navies of the rest of 
the world. Its execution would have been 
almost as possible under existing handicaps. 

These handicaps of which we speak are 
many and until they are eliminated we can- 
not expect the authorization and following 
that, the appropriations, to carry our stated 
naval policy into effect. First among these 
drawbacks is the disposition, as Upton has 
written, “only too prevalent among many of 
our public men to ignore in the manage- 
ment of military and naval affairs the opin- 
jon and advice of professional experts.” Is 
not the fact that the aircraft strength of the 
Army and Navy has been increased at the 
expense of the other arms, proof of this? 
Against the advice of experts this has been 
accomplished and even now threatens to 
further weaken the older, we may even 
say, more powerful, branches of the serv- 
ices. Whither leads our policy in this re- 
spect? It can only lead us to a position 
of inferiority. And this in the face of re- 
peated assertions that any increase of the 
air forces should be supplemental to the 
then existing land and sea strength. It is 
plainly seen that if there be added to an 
existing force, a new power which neither 
teplaces nor increases an already existent 
power, that new power must be additional to 
that on hand, if the proper balance is to be 
maintained. The active policy of the pres- 
ent administration is in violation of this rule. 

It is doubtful whether any civilian can 
compete with a trained naval or army officer 
in the field of the latter’s profession. Con- 
stant contact with one’s occupation is what 
makes the individual perfect. Consequently, 
while the civilian student of naval affairs 
may be an exceedingly useful aid, he is not 
as capable of dictating naval policy as is the 
naval officer himself. We welcome “Presi- 
dent Wilson as a strategist,” and “Lincoln, 
the amateur strategist,” but we know that 
they must remain “amateur.” Their views 
may naturally be expressed; their sugges- 
tions may even be acted upon, but their per- 
sonal ideas should not and must not be ac- 
cepted as policy. This rule should remain 


ro 


so long as this nation continues to be admin- 
istered by a civil officer. 

“The national defense is one of the cardi- 
nal duties of a statesman” and its study 
must be undertaken if a proper appreciation 
of it is to be had. Mahan said: “Naval 
strategy .... has an interest and value for 
all citizens of a free country, but especially 
for those who are charged with its foreign 
and military relations.” The civilian’s part 
ends, however, in supporting the policy de- 
cided upon by professional experts. 

Naval policy and, indeed, any policy, is 
impossible of accomplishment unless suf- 
ficient appropriations are provided. This 
fact is not one peculiar to the United States 
alone for all nations encounter the same 
difficulties in carrying out their plans. 
However, it appears that our existing laws 
are more encumbering than those of many 
other nations. We are also burdened with 
a number of apparently superabundant of- 
fices through which our requests for funds 
must pass—each cutting to what the direct- 
ing officer considers the proper amount; 
rarely adding to the figures decided upon by 
competent, professional experts to whom the 
matter is clear. 

Let us follow a departmental request for, 
as an example, a new cruiser: The pre- 
liminary designs and estimates are prepared 
in the various offices of the Navy Depart- 
ment where each consideration adds to the 
end in view. Here there is no duplication 
of effort although we are accused of such. 
After acceptance by the Secretary, approval 
is requested from the director of the budget. 
He refers it to the President in order that 
it may not be in conflict with the latter’s 
economic or financial policy. If approved, 
it then is sent to Congress where it may, 
with luck, be considered simultaneously by 
the naval committees of both houses. After 
usually a lengthy debate in committee a bill 
is presented to the lower house and may be 
passed. If it is so favored it goes to the 
Senate and the process is repeated, probably 
some trifle being changed which sends it 
back to the lower house and even may call 
for a joint-committee. Eventually, however, 
as we considered our bill a worthy one, it is 
passed and sent to the President who signs 
it. Our cruiser is authorized. The bill car- 
ried no funds for beginning construction ; 
that must be a supplementary bill. The en- 
tire procedure must now be repeated and, as 
our bills are often passed just as Congress 
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is about to adjourn, the appropriation must 
wait for a new session—possibly nine 
months later. All this time our fleet awaits 
the cruiser which, from reports, is badly 
needed. 

In the matter of obtaining the appropri- 
ations with which to begin construction of 
the vessel already authorized, the ordeal is 
even more trying. Although Congress is 
empowered, we might even say, directed, “to 
provide and maintain a navy,” we now find 
a new item which stands in the way of 
speedy—and sufficient—appropriations. The 
budget, as now administered, but not as 
originally planned by Congress, acts as an 
inefficient brake on the expenditure of 
money for the naval establishment. As orig- 
inally conceived the budget was designed to 
better codrdinate the expenditures of the 
government. It has now become a dictatori- 
al power! A service paper recently stated: 
“Members of Congress point out that it was 
never intended to prevent the execution of 
the will of Congress, nor was it intended to 
set up an officer superior even to the heads 
of departments. Yet it is insisted that is 
how the law is working out.” (Army and 
Navy Journal, December 4, 1926.) Instead 
of Congress, alone, being empowered to levy 
taxes and provide a navy, a new power has 
arisen which, under executive authority, 
maintains a strangle-hold on the legislative 
body. The power granted Congress of over- 
riding the President’s veto seems to furnish 
the only means of overcoming this encum- 
brance if the office is retained as at present 
constituted. 

Naval policy cannot become operative un- 
less sufficient appropriations are granted. It 
appears exceedingly doubtful that those ap- 
propriations will be granted so long as there 
are sO many restrictive powers concerned in 
the fiscal affairs of this nation. We must 
now not only convince Congress of our 
needs but must have already shown good 
cause before the budgetary officials and the 
Chief Executive himself. The task is a ti- 
tanic one as the lack of beneficial results will 
prove. 

Our present policy which authorizes and 
yet does not appropriate funds to begin the 
construction allowed under the authoriza- 
tion, gives to the world a false impression 
of our strength. We repeatedly see men- 
tion of our twelve destroyers “under con- 
struction” and only those who delve further 
know that no funds are available for even 


laying the keels or drawing the plans, Th. 
authorization of eight cruisers in 1924 did 
not place those vessels on the operating lig 
of the Navy. At this moment, over typ 
years after the bill was passed, no funds are 
available for three of them, but a paltry sum 
for three others while two only have been 
laid down. And yet, we are credited with 
eighteen modern cruisers! This is not the 
way of other nations. Why should it be 
ours? With our efficiency and our fabled 
lack of duplication—especially of effort 
surely this error should be corrected. Unless 
specifically stated, authorization of new ves- 
sels should automatically provide funds for 
at least the first year’s work. In the case of 
a building program spread over a period of 
years, such as the 1916 program, the funds 
for each year should be guaranteed. Under 
the Constitution, funds for the Navy may 
be appropriated covering any number of 
years. We are not restricted, as is the 
Army, to a two-year appropriation. Until 
our naval policy is continuous, its execu 
tion guaranteed by successive Congresses 
and administrations, we cannot expect to 
have a sea force properly organized and 
equipped. 

Winston Churchill in a speech at the Lon- 
don Opera House, September 11, 1924, used 
the following words: “The Navy has been 
under every government and during all peri- 
ods of modern history the darling of the 
British nation. On it have been lavished 
whatever public funds were necessary, and 
to its efficiency has been devoted the un 
ceasing care and thought of successive ad- 
ministrations [italics are author’s]. The 
result is that when the need came, the Navy 
was absolutely ready, and, as far as we can 
see from what has happened, thoroughly 
adequate to the tasks which were required 
from it.” Can we say the same of our 
“successive administrations”? Today, as in 
every period of our history, the military and 
naval establishments are the butts of all 
political bickerings. Because the Navy was 


“absolutely ready” was not a result of hav- | 


ing had lavished on it “whatever public 
funds were necessary” but because that 
great factor of life, luck, was in our favor! 

A naval policy founded on the will of 
Congress is a vital need of the United 
States. - Until the time when such a policy 
is in being we may expect to continue i 
the haphazard manner which has been typ 
cal of our past naval existence. 
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There are certain other considerations 
which must be undertaken in order to an- 
swer the question: Whither? One of those 
is in connection with our present construc- 
tion. It requires only a simple arithmetical 

blem to demonstrate that unless drastic 
steps are taken to increase the annual new 
construction, the Navy will, in a definite 
number of years, be deprived of its back- 
hone—ships. As an example: We have at 

nt (January I, 1927), nineteen cruisers 
and light cruisers of varying ages over that 
proposed at the Washington Conference as 
the replacement age of this type. To coun- 
terbalance this loss we have eight new cruis- 
ers authorized but funds for only five ap- 
propriated. President Coolidge in his 
budget message for the fiscal year 1928 
stated concerning the three unappropriated 
for: 

While on the subject of our national defense 
it is proper to state that no provision is made in 
the estimates for the Navy Department for com- 
mencing the construction of the remaining three 
of the eight light cruisers which the act of De- 
cember 18, 1924, authorizes to be undertaken 
ptior to July 1, 1927. This country is now en- 
gaged in negotiations to broaden our existing 
treaties with the great powers which deal with 
the elimination of competition in naval armaments. 
I feel that it would be unfortunate at this time 
to commence the construction of these three 
cruisers. Rather do I recommend to the Congress 
the enactment of legislation which will extend the 
time for beginning their construction. 

The members of the Naval Institute are 
aware of the “‘competition” of which the 
President speaks. It is needless to quote 
figures on the one-sided state of this com- 
petition. There is but one answer to our 
question, Whither? It is that a continuance 
of the present policy of our executive 
branch of government leads us to a complete 
withdrawal from the great naval powers of 
the world! 

Representative Britten of the House 
Naval Committee said recently at a commit- 
tee meeting: “. .. . the director of the 
budget .. . . poses as knowing more about 
the Navy Department than the specialists 
who are trained at our national academies. 
It appears that he directs our national’ de- 
fense. I want the press and the country to 
know that he is jeopardizing our national 
defense.” (New York Herald-Tribune, De- 
cember 9, 1926.) Another “poses as know- 
ing more about the Navy Department than 
the specialists” when he advises that the 
construction of the two rigid airships be 
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held in abeyance until the completion of the 
“all metal airship,” constructed “for experi- 
mental purposes, to determine by practicable 
demonstration the type of construction and 
character of material to govern in the fu- 
ture in the making of lighter-than-air craft.” 
He further states that “it is thought the 
better part of wisdom to wait upon this 
determination, even though it may be found 
necessary to ask for an extension of the 
time limit placed on the initiation of work 
on one of the ships.” Our national policy 
seems to have reverted to the ridiculed 
“watchful waiting.” 

Although Mahan, in whom we must have 
greater confidence than in these newly arisen 
“naval experts,” said: “. .. . there do arise 
disputes where agreement cannot be reached, 
and where the appeal must be made to force, 
that final factor which underlies the security 
of civil society even more than it affects 
the relations of states,” we, today, find our- 
selves faced with the dilemma of continuing 
to confide the power to provide for the na- 
tional defense in one, to whom the framers 
of the Constitution denied that power, and 
expressly provided that “The Congress shall 
have power .... to provide and maintain 
a navy,” not “by and with the consent of” 
the executive, but acting alone as the body 
representative of the people. 

The director of the budget, of whom 
Representative Britten spoke, has no right 
under the Constitution or under any power 
granted by Congress, to regulate the na- 
tional defense. The sooner the duties of 
the legislative and executive branches of 
government recognize the void which di- 
vides them—as provided by the Constitution 
—the better will it be for the nation but 
especially for the national defense. 

We have now come to the conclusion of 
our discussion. We have reviewed the many 
handicaps to a successful execution of the 
naval policy which the General Board stated 
in 1922. On top of these facts we have a 
certain disregard of the events of history 
which must repeat themselves if our course 
continues as at present. Our President has 
said: “If our country wishes to compete 
with others, let it not be in the support of 
armaments, but in the making of a beauti- 
ful capital city.” Must we disregard our 
defenses in the interest of art? Have we 
forgotten when the streets of our capital city 
resounded to the tread of an invading army? 
Has the sight of a conquered and burning 
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capital city been obliterated from our mem- 
ory? The fruits of pacifism and a lack of 
interest in our national defense must be the 
same today as they were that morning in 
1814 when Cockburn and his torch-bearers 
set foot in our rising capital. 

Our present course must tempt some na- 
tion to repeat the destruction of 1814. And, 
as at present constituted, our naval policy, 
being but a statement of policy, has not pro- 
vided us with the power to hinder an enemy 
from carrying out his purpose. Because our 





statesmen do not consider the national ¢.| 
fense one of their cardinal duties; becaug, 


new powers have arisen to dictate our nayg 
policy ; and because we disregard the teach. 
ings of history, failing to see that “the bey 
of prophets of the future is the past,” 
are rapidly being carried towards the climay 
of our existence; from the pinnacle of that 
of ancient Greece to the ignominious place 
of an inferior power. The answer to oy 
question is not “Onward,” but, “Back from 
whence we have come!” 
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“A Personal Narrative of the Koszta Affair 


By COMMANDER R. C. 


ParKER, U. S. Navy 


Epitor’s NotE—See discussion, page 335 this issue. 


NE of the writer’s earliest memories is 
QO of a long hall hung with old time ship 

pictures, among which was a particu- 
larly bold lithograph labelled “The U. S. 
Sloop of War St. Louis in the Harbor of 
Smyrna, July 2, 1853,” with the sub-title 
“Commander Duncan N. Ingraham de- 
manding the release of Martin Koszta from 
the Austrian Brig of War Hussar.” 

The artist was evidently more noted for 
conscientious attention to detail than for a 
very intimate acquaintance with naval archi- 
tecture or a too slavish adherence to the 
laws of perspective. Not for him were any 
of the tricks of the modernist school, where- 

so much is left to the imagination and so 
little actually done by the artist; his job 
was to get into the picture everything that 
belonged there, and in this he has succeeded 
admirably. 

True, the bows of his ships are of the 
dish-pan variety, and there is a certain stiff- 
ness and formality in his treatment that is 
faintly reminiscent of the toy Noah’s arks 
of our childhood. Nevertheless he did not 
miss a trick; every spar, shroud, and stay 
is there, and his fidelity to the actual facts 
becomes more apparent when we study the 
incident on which the picture was based. 


This incident is described in the Elements 
of International Law, by G. B. Davis, and is 
quoted as follows: 


_Koszta was a Hungarian, and so a natural born 
citizen of Austria. He was concerned in the 
revolutionary outbreak of 1848, and at the unsuc- 
cessful termination of that movement effected his 
escape to Turkey, where he was arrested and im- 
prisoned, but finally released on condition that he 
should quit Turkish territory. He went to the 
United States, took up a residence there, and at 
the proper time made a declaration in due form 
of his intention to become an American citizen. 

In 1853, and so before the naturalization pro- 
cess had been completed in his case, he went to 
Smyrna on business, and was there granted a 
traveling pass by the United States consul. This 
Paper conferred upon him, to a certain extent, 


the national character of an American, and stated 
that he was entitled to American protection. 

Not long after his arrival in Smyrna his pres- 
ence was made known to the Austrian consul, 
and on June 21, 1853, Koszta was seized by cer- 
tain persons in the pay of the Austrian consulate 
and taken out into the harbor in a boat. At 
some distance from the shore he was thrown into 
the water, and was picked up by boats from the 
Austrian man-of-war Hussar. He was taken on 
board that ship and was there confined with a 
view to his ultimate conveyance within Austrian 
jurisdiction. 

The United States consul at Smyrna protested 
against this arbitrary action, but without avail, 
and as a last resort, reported the circumstance to 
the American Legation at Constantinople. The St. 
Louwis, a public armed vessel of the United States, 
commanded by Captain Ingraham, happened to be 
lying in the harbor of Constantinople at the time, 
and Captain Ingraham was requested by the 
Chargé d’Affaires to proceed to Smyrna and de- 
mand Koszta’s release, if necessary by a resort to 
force. In compliance with these instructions Cap-s 
tain Ingraham went to Smyrna and demanded the 
surrender of Koszta, stating that unless he were 
delivered up he should take him by force of arms. 

As such a conflict, aside from its international 
consequences, would have led to the certain de- 
struction of much of the shipping in the harbor 
and to possible destruction of the town itself, the 
French consul offered his mediation, and Koszta 
was delivered into his custody pending the result 
of the negotiations in his case. As a result Koszta 
was conveyed back to the United States, the 
Austrian government reserving the right to pro- 
ceed against him should he ever return to Turkish 
territory. 

The foregoing covers the mere outstand- 
ing facts from a legal standpoint. A more 
colorful account came to light recently when 
a musty volume, about to be thrown into the 

bonfire, turned out to be an intimate diary 
kept on board the St. Louis in 1852-54 by 
Passed Midshipman (afterwards Rear Ad- 
miral) Ralph Chandler, U.S.N., who 
brought the picture home from the Mediter- 
ranean. The style is somewhat sententious 
and flowery, as was the habit of the 1850’s, 
but the prompt line on the pretty girls of a 
new port would do credit to the leading 


sheiks of any modern J. O. mess. 
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His story runs: 

“On the twentieth of June our canvas 
wings were loosed to the breeze and we glid- 
ed from the little harbor of Piraeus and soon 
lost sight of the city, venerable Acropolis 
and all, and steered away for Smyrna. On 
the twenty-second or twenty-third we were 
beating up the gulf, and early on the morn- 
ing of the twenty-fourth let go the anchor 
in Smyrna harbor. 

“When one sees one Turkish city he has 
seen them all, and to me there is a sameness 
about the mosques and minarets, the burial 
grounds among the trees, and even among 
the Turks themselves. Smyrna may be an 
exception for there are many Franks there 
and in their quarter of the city it looks quite 
homelike. 

“The first news that greeted our ears on 
arrival was a description of the horrible and 
barbarous manner in which the Austrian 
consul, assisted by the brig-of-war Hussar, 
had treated one Martin Koszta, a Hungari- 
an. Even the pretty girls were full of indig- 
nation and vowed vengeance against the 
Austrian officers, and refused to have any- 
thing to do with them; and their sweet faces 
would at once assume an angry cast when 
the subject was mentioned. The facts of the 
case were laid before the captain and in sub- 
stance were as follows: 

“Martin Koszta was one of the refugees 
that went to America with Kossuth, and 
while there filed a Declaration of Intention 
to become a citizen of the United States, 
and soon after left and came to Smyrna. 
Our consul refused to take him under pro- 
tection as an American citizen, and for a 
few months he lived very quietly without 
being under the protection of any flag. 

“One evening while he was at one of the 
coffee houses where he usually spent his 
evenings smoking his pipe—but a short de- 
scription of the coffee house is necessary : It 
was partly supported by spiles driven into 
the ground and the larger portion of the 
building projected over the bay with a rail- 
ing around it, and chairs and tables so 
placed that one might enjoy the cool breeze 
and take his coffee in the open air. 

“While he was thus engaged at dusk one 
evening he was forcibly seized and thrown 
over the railing and then dragged some 
yards by a boat that was in waiting, some- 
times under water and sometimes not, un- 
til the scoundrels thought themselves far 
enough from shore. They then took him 
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into the boat and carried him to the Huss 
where he was confined in chains on the 
lower deck. The brutal manner in which he 
was treated, together with his intention tp 
become an American citizen, influenced 
tain Ingraham to act as he subsequently did 
“On our arrival, after the consul had seeq 
the captain, a committee of citizens consist. 
ing of many English and Americans came 
on board to beg the interference of Captain 
Ingraham in behalf of the unfortunate Kog,. 
ta, but the case was so singular a one that 


the captain could not take any immediate } 


steps in reference to it, but at once wrote 


to the minister at Constantinople. The mip. 


ister proper was absent but Mr. Brown, the 
dragoman, was acting, and after two state 
ments of the affair from Captain Ingraham 
his advice was to take the unfortunate pris. 
oner at all hazards. 

“On July 2, a day I shall long remember, 
before breakfast the captain went on board 
the Hussar and demanded to see Koszta, but 
was told by the executive officer (the captain 
being on shore) that no such person was on 
board the brig. The contrary we knew, and 
therefore the captain informed the captain 
of the Hussar both verbally and in writing, 
that if Koszta was not delivered up by 
twelve meridian (it was then about 8:0 
A.M.) he would take him by force. To 
which the Austrian captain replied, ‘I ama 
soldier, sir, as well as a sailor, and will obey 
the orders of my superior, the consul, come 
what may.’ 

“When Captain Ingraham came back and 
told what he had done there was no surprise 
expressed, but we all saw that unless the 
man was given up there would be bloodshed, 
and every man on board seemed anxious for 
a fight. The time was put off until 4:00 
P.M. for his delivery into our hands and we 
had ample opportunity to get ready for ac 
tion. 

“The Austrian force consisted of the brig 
Hussar of sixteen guns, the schooner Arte- 
misia of twelve guns and a steamer of four 
guns. None of the guns of the Austrians 
were of as large calibre as ours, but their 
number exceeded ours by twelve guns. If 
that excess were all in one battery,—for in- 
stance, if it were one thirty-two gun ship 
instead of the three separate ones we were 
to contend against, our chance would of 
course be much better for we could always 
avoid a raking fire, and would not be obliged 
to fight both batteries at one time. In the 
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other case one vessel might be on each side 
of us and another ahead or astern, and in 
either position we would be exposed to a 
raking fire. It was evident that in the case 
before us our plan of tactics was to get 
underway and fight at a long range until one 
or more of our opponents were disabled ; and 
that being accomplished, we were certain of 
victory. 

“This was the plan Captain Ingraham 
adopted and intended to put in force. Slip 
ropes were got on the chain ready to cast off 
at any moment from the anchor, the men 


_ were called to quarters, shot and shell passed 
| up to the guns, and everything soon assumed 


awarlike aspect. Before all this was effect- 
ed, however, we left our old berth and stood 
closer in just ahead of the Hussar and 
came to again within less than half a cable’s 
length from that vessel, and only veered to 


twelve fathoms of chain, so that the fifteen- 


fathom shackle would be near at hand to slip 


“The schooner, as soon as she was in- 
formed of our captain’s demand, weighed 
her anchor and stood off and on across our 
bows for the rest of the day, and the steamer 
got up steam ready to tow either of the 
other vessels into position. No one can doubt 
that these were all hostile maneuvers and 


' tended to show that resistance would be 


shown to the last. 

“Our guns’ were loaded each with a round 
shot and a shell, the men armed with cut- 
lasses and pistols, and the ship put in readi- 


_ ness for an action. Bulkheads were knocked 
_ down, yards slung, and rigging snaked 
_ down, and the array of amputating instru- 


ments that were displayed on the steerage 
table by the doctors was enough to chill ones 
blood. We were all in a great state of ex- 
citement, but not an expression of fear or 
regret did I hear, and I believe our officers 
and men would have fought the most ¢es- 


_ perate fight yet recorded. 


“The people on shore heard of our inten- 
tion and it produced much consternation 
among them as they had fears of our firing 
by chance into the town, and many of those 
men who were loudest in their advice to 
capture Koszta, now thought better of it and 
would rather a little diplomacy and for- 
bearance were exercised. But it could not 
be. Either Koszta must be delivered into our 
hands or we would take him, and so matters 
stood at half past three when an express 
tame from the shore stating that the Aus- 





trian consul had thought better of the mat- 
ter and would negotiate. Agreements were 
therefore entered into that Koszta should be 
delivered over to the French consul to be 
treated as a prisoner at large until the ac- 
tions of the separate governments be known. 

“He was taken on shore, our boat follow- 
ing to see that everything was conducted 
properly, and so ended the Koszta excite- 
ment. It created at the time quite a sensa- 
tion both at home and throughout Europe 
and became the by-word, and everyone ap- 
plauded Captain Ingraham for his decisive 
action on that occasion. We were all cer- 
tain of victory in case it came to blows, but 
many a gallant life would have been sacri- 
ficed, and many a family at home plunged 
into mourning for a beloved son or hus- 
band!” 

These accounts tally fairly well, though 
there are some discrepancies. The diary 
shows that the St. Louis had been some time 
at Piraeus and left there on June 20, while 
the account quoted from Elements of Inter- 
national Law states that Koszta was abduct- 
ed on June 21. It would appear therefore 
that the St. Louis just happened in to Smyr- 
na at the crucial moment instead of having 
been sent there on purpose. 

It is probable that the American consu! 
at Smyrna did give Koszta a traveling pass 
or paper of some sort, for if he had refused 
him all protection as stated in the diary, he 
could not logically have interested himself 
later when the man was seized. He probably 
had little idea himself as to just how much 
protection a half-naturalized American was 
entitled. 

The first account states that two boats 
were used in the abduction while the diary 
mentions only one. It is likely that he was 
taken cut into the harbor in one boat by 
longsoore thugs in the pay of the Austrian 
consi, and thrown overboard to be picked 
up by a boat from the Hussar. This would 
give the Austrians a chance to claim that he 
ha‘! been merely found and picked up in- 
ste-d of having been forcibly abducted. 

It is an interesting speculation as to what 
would have happened had the Austrians 
stood their ground and kept Koszta. Captain 
Ingraham evidently meant business, though 
presumably hoping that his hand would not 
be called. The forces were not too unequal, 
considering the heavier guns of the St. 
Louis; and if the Austrians showed the 
same fighting spirit that they later displayed 
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under Tegetthoff at Lissa, there would have 
been as hot a fight as one could desire. 

But the real battle would undoubtedly 
have come later, on the diplomatic game 
board, in trying to decide how far two 
wrongs go towards making a right. For 
while the seizure of Koszta was wholly il- 
legal, it was more so through its violation 
of Turkish territory than from the shadowy 
character of his American citizenship; and 
on the same grounds the use of force by 
Captain Ingraham would have done equal 
damage to Turkish pride and considerably 
more to their harbor. 

Probably in this, as in most other deci- 
sions that the captain of a naval vessel has 
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to make, he was right so long as he got 
away with it! 

The reason that such a promising cagys 
belli passed off, with nothing more serioys 
than indignation all around, is obvious, Ays. 
tria and the United States had no confli¢. 
ing interests nor indeed, any points of cop. 
tact at all; there was no stage on which tp 
produce a war even had they so desired, Byt 
had either one possessed an outlying colony 
to be seized as balm for wounded digni 
there might have been a different tale to tel], 

The picture of this affair was apparently 
made in Genoa in 1854 and brought home 
on the St. Louis. A replica of it hangs in 
India House, New York City. 
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1g as he go 


Mising casys 
MOTE serious 


obvious, Ays. The Officer and the Division 
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oints of cop. 
on which to 


desired, Mee : 
tlying oti HE success of a division on board ship 


ided digni and the success of the division officer 
it tale to tell, depend on the relations between the 
'S apparently enlisted men who compose the division, on 
rought home| one hand, and the division officer himself, 
it hangs in| on the other. The capacity of the officer is, 
in a very great measure, reflected in the 
accomplishments of his division and his in- 
capacity is quite often discovered by its fail- 
ures. 

The relations between an officer and his 
men and the rules which should govern 
these relations have been the subject of a 
good deal of discussion for many years. 
Much pertaining to the subject has been 
written, somewhat less, perhaps, has been 
read, yet it remains a matter of such great 
importance that even those who know little 
about it may be permitted to state their 
opinions: Some good may come of it. 

This discussion, coming within the above 
description, as it does, is written from the 
standpoint of a supply officer aboard ship, 
and, while having chiefly in mind the char- 
acter of work done by a supply division, 
may contain points which are of equal con- 
cern to other divisions. 

The duties of the supply division are as 
varied in character as the duties of any other 
division. The wide divergence in the na- 
ture of these duties results, finally, in dis- 
tinct characteristics in‘ the groups of in- 
dividuals by whom the duties are performed. 
This condition presents difficulties in admin- 
istration and discipline which are not met 
with in some divisions. Furthermore the 
groups are scattered about in almost every 
conceivable part of the ship—in the galley, 
the bake shop, the ship’s store, the clothing 
issuing room, the offices, the paint locker 
and in a score or more storerooms and com- 
partments from the gun deck to the hold. 
The only time the division officer has a 
chance to look over all of his division is 
at quarters. 

And again, there is, perhaps, less of a 
difference between the duties of the supply 
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division in time of peace and in time of war 
than will be found in the duties of any 
other group on board ship. The men are 
always working under war conditions and 
are always working against time. A drill 
may be postponed from one day to another ; 
the ship can be painted next week if more 
important work interferes; but the pay ac- 
counts must be complete to date and dinner 
cannot be put off till tomorrow. 

The men who are to carry on the work 
of the supply division must be hand picked. 
The average enlisted man will not answer 
the purpose. If the division officer or the 
head of the department does not keep a 
weather eye on the quality of his personnel 
it is not likely that any one else will, and 


‘he will finally wake up to the fact that he 


has under his wing the riff-raff of the ship. 
Then will come complaints that the beans 
are not done, the canteen has no soap, men 
can’t get a full bag of clothes, the engineer 
has used up the last of the hand hole gas- 
kets and the statement of differences which 
comes along in about six months will look 
like the court record of a not guilty murder 
case. As Frank Bacon said “things will go 
on like this for a while and then get worse.” 

In the galley and bake shop forces there 
must be men scrupulous in their personal 
cleanliness, free from diseases, careful and 
accurate in their work, and ready to turn out 
and to turn to at three-thirty in the morning. 
The ship’s store, clothing, pay office and 
supply office storekeepers must be straight- 
forward, willing, clear-eyed and energetic 
and, what is more, they should have more 
than a primary school education. The men 
below decks in the storerooms should have 
those qualities which keep them at work and 
interested in their jobs when there can be 
only intermittent actual supervision and 
there are many incentives to loaf. There is 
no room in the division for men who do not 
fill these requirements. 

It is scarcely possible for every man to 
have a high school education or even to 
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have completed the grammar school, but 
men with good educational records may be 
obtained and the division officer is the one to 
see that his division gets its share of such 
men. 

A method of getting the best results from 
the division will be outlined. The success 
of the method depends on a number of 
things but the most important is that the 
officer must be willing and sufficiently in- 
terested to devote the necessary amount of 
time towards its accomplishment. It also 
depends to a considerable extent on a fairly 
good sense of justice which works for 
square dealing with his men. 

When an officer goes aboard ship he goes 
to his division as a stranger. His first 
duty is to become acquainted with the men, 
and this acquaintance is not sufficient until 
he has learned all their names and can use 
their names in speaking to them. The fact 
that an officer can call his men by name is 
the best kind of an indication of interest 
on his part and gives a man to understand 
that he has a personality which good or bad 
conduct will directly affect. He is no longer 
simply a thing but is now hooked up with 
his enlistment record and on his record de- 
pends the amount of money he is going to 
draw down and the kind of uniform he is 
going to wear. The second class petty offi- 
cer probably has a sense of greater superi- 
ority over a third class petty officer than 
might be found to exist between any two 
commissioned grades. The desire for that 
superiority controls his actions and makes 
his record. 

This matter of knowing a man by name 
has been dealt with in almost every paper 
on this subject and it is agreed to be im- 
portant, but there are many cases on every 
ship where men are unknown to the officers 
who should know them. A man has a name 
to distinguish him from other men who are 
pretty much like him and if his name is 
not known then the prospect of his being 
distinguished individually from other men is 
not so good. In an article published a 
couple of years ago, in the Proceeprncs, I 
believe, the writer made reference to the 
habit some officers had of saying “Hi, You” 
or “Hey, Lad,” when he wanted to get the 
attention of a man. That form of address 
must sound about as pleasant to the man as 
the word “mister” when used with that pe- 
culiar emphasis employed by an upperclass- 





man in addressing a plebe at the Nay 


Academy. 

A man whose name is unknown to his 
division officer will wonder whether th 
quarterly marks he is awarded belong ty 
him or to someone else. If the marking js 
left to the chief storekeeper, the comm. 
sary steward or boatswain’s mate then the 
man will pay his obedience to them and not 
to the officer. 

After becoming acquainted with his diy. 
sion the officer will find that there are wes 
spots in his personnel. Men are trying ty 
do work for which they are not fitted an 
to which they are not adaptable. There are 
some who are unwilling, some who are care. 
less and some who are shirking. There ar 
others who are dissatisfied and, what is bad, 
some of these are talking about it. Replace. 
ments are necessary. 

Replacements may be made by new men 
or by trading between divisions. A man 
who dislikes his work in the pay office may 
make a success in a turret. However, trat- 
ing between divisions has dangers which 
should be avoided if possible. An offer to 
trade should be examined with care as there 
is probably something wrong with the record 
of a man a division doesn’t want. There 
is no better way to make a collection of un- 
desirables. Recruiting from drafts received 
on board is an operation of less danger, 

When a draft comes aboard it is usually 
known to division officers. The division 
officer should go up to the gangway and look 
over the men received. Part of the draft 
may be rejected at once on appearance but 
the names should be learned of those who 
are of good appearance and have good fa 
cial characteristics. Their records should 
be examined and in case any are acceptable 
a selection should be made based on educa- 
tion, previous occupation, and conduct. The 
executive officer may fill the vacancies in 
the division from the list selected. 

In connection with this point a division 
on one of uur battleships may be cited, in 
which the personnel of sixty-four men com 
tained one college graduate, three men with 
one to three years in college, two high school 
graduates, eight men with high school 
records other than graduates and eleven 
who had completed the grammar school 
course. It is not intended to convey the im- 
pression that all of the best men should be 
obtained to the detriment of other divisions 
and it is not at all likely they could be had, 
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‘put requests for replacements should be 


made and the decision will rest with the 
executive officer by whom requests within 
reason are always given the consideration 
they warrant. 

The suggestion of a card index usually 

rompts an ejaculation of impatience if not 
of disgust, but the simple index which is 
recommended will pay many times over for 
the work devoted to it. It should be kept 
only by the division officer; under no cir- 
cumstances should anyone else keep it. 
Also, if it is not kept up-to-date its use- 
fulness is greatly impaired. Each card 
should contain the name of one man, the 
date of his current enlistment and date of 
expiration of the enlistment, the number 
of years of previous service, the date and 
place of birth, his educational record, pre- 
vious occupation and whether or not he is 
married. A brief summary of offenses and 
punishments should be included. One or 
more cards may be made for each man as 
necessary. 

When the file is completed to this point it 
begins to serve its intended purpose. It be- 
comes a record of progress of the individ- 
uals listed. On these cards should be jotted 
down any points of interest which may, 
from time to time, come to the notice of the 
division officer. The notes should include, 
along with the more serious offenses, minor 
infractions of regulations and instructions, 
acts of carelessness, and poor work which 
are not sufficiently serious to justify a re- 
port. On the other hand commendatory 
points must be noted as also should other 
matters which act in favor of the man. 
The index should become a biography of 
the division and not merely a record of 
offenses and punishments. 

If the officer will devote a_ sufficient 
amount of time to the record suggested he 
will obtain that knowledge of his men which 
is vital to success. By the very simple proc- 
ess of maintaining the written record the 
officer forces upon himself that study of 
his men which alone makes them known to 
him. He learns them with their good points 
and with their defects. 

It is a good thing for the division to know 
that such a record is being kept. It is not 
necessary to publish the fact for it will be- 
come known in a dozen different ways. A 
man will think, in fact he will know, that he 
is not being overlooked in the shuffle. The 
things that are done by Jones will be cred- 


ited to Jones and the business of “slip- 
ping things over” will fail. If the only com- 
plaints about poor preparation of food come 
while Smith is in charge of the watch the 
cards will show it. If Brown’s storerooms 
were in poor condition once in January, 
once in March and again once in June, the 
cards will show it. These things mean that 
now is the time to do something. 

With a proper (which also means 
prompt) use of the knowledge obtained in 
this way the division will finally come to a 
time when it will have few men at the mast 
and when a man does go to the mast it will 
be a serious matter. It may mean disrating 
instead of a warning and the time of the 
captain and the executive officer will not 
be taken up by a multitude of minor reports 
which, of themselves, reflect a defect in the 
division officer. 

Observance of the details suggested will 
assist in building up a good division if not 
an excellent one. The division officer will 
know his men almost as well if not so soon 
as they know him. The men will feel that 
they are going to get a square deal and their 
work will improve accordingly. There is 
probably no large body of men that recog- 
nizes and appreciates justice to any greater 
extent than the enlisted men of the Navy. 
A measure may be severe but if it is just 
it is accepted, if not with satisfaction, then 
certainly without complaint. The men in the 
division will know that their individual ef- 
forts and accomplishments are not going to 
be lost. There is nothing which will so sure- 
ly take the pep and ginger out of a man as 
to have his good and faithful work in a re- 
mote part of the ship pass unnoticed. 

There is one thing, which, though a di- 
gression from the scope of this paper, should 
be put down here as applying to some sup- 
ply divisions. It is the matter of assigning 
men to battle stations. Through force of 
habit and maybe sometimes through the ac- 
tion of the division officer himself the men 
come to look upon the duties of their rating 
as their only legitimate duties. They think 
when they are assigned to an ammunition 
supply detail or as a talker on a fire control 
phone that it is done simply to give them 
something to do so the other men will not 
think they are being discriminated against. 

That is not the right view to take, and 
the division officer who encourages it by 
asking to have his men excused is sowing 
the seeds of discontent which it will be dif- 
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ficult to keep from sprouting after he has 
seen his mistake. It is true that it is some- 
what of a hardship to have the men working 
on the quarterly returns taken away from 
their work for a couple of hours a day for 
gunnery drills; but that is as much their 
duty as it is to get out the returns. 

The division officer should see that all his 
men perform their military duties and he 
should point out to the gunnery officer such 
of his men as he believes to have special 
qualifications. A chief storekeeper should 
not be a messenger for a coding board or 
something like that when he may be particu- 
larly good on a target bearing instrument. 

To get back to the main road, it is antici- 
pated that objections will be made to the 
proposed division card record system on ac- 
count of the amount of time required to put 
it in operation and keep it going. In reply 
to such objections, if they are to be con- 
sidered at all, it may be said that, with the 
large number of men now composing a divi- 
sion on board ship, some kind of a written 
record is necessary if the identity of some 
men is not to be lost track of, and that the 
suggested method will take little more time 
than any other written record. 

Another objection may be that the divi- 
sion officer cannot attend to these details. 
But he should attend to them—it is his busi- 
ness to attend to details. Officers are heard 
at times to remark that they cannot keep a 
proper grasp on the larger phases of their 
work if they have to be bothered with de- 
tails. It is difficult to say where the line 
should be drawn which divides the major 
points of administration from the details. It 
is quite possible, however, to say that it 
should not be drawn between the division 
officer and the storekeeper or boatswain’s 
mate. 

Several years ago the PROCEEDINGS con- 
tained an article by Captain E. J. King on 
handling men. The article dealt chiefly with 
circumstances in connection with holding 
mast. There was also a discussion about 
the same time and on the same subject by 
Captain, now Rear Admiral McNamee. One 
question was: What should be done to a 
man when he is brought to the mast? 

If the man is not brought to the mast in 
the first place, that question is unnecessary. 


. for the commanding officer to know that the 





Were a tabulation made of all reports at th 
mast it would probably show that very my. 
nor offenses are greatly in the majority ; thy 
the number of warnings approaches pretty 
close to the number of any one class gj 
punishment ; and that many reports may bk 
questioned as to whether or not they shoulj 
ever have been brought to the mast. Whe 
a man is warned instead of being punishe 
it is certainly in many cases because the 
commanding officer is deciding between th 
man reported and the man making the re 
port and gives the benefit of the doubt t 
the one on report. 

The division officer may not punish a man 
but he may and does decide whether th 
man shall be reported. If he knows his men 
and shows that interest in them which this 
paper is intended to encourage he will have 
fewer occasions to make reports. It isn't 
necessary to appear frequently at the mas 


division officer is on board the ship. When 
any one division occupies too much of the 
time of the captain or the executive there is 
something wrong. A man’s mind doesn't 
dwell on his liver unless it is out of order. 
Admiral McNamee says, “The greatest 
problem with which captains have to con- 
tend is what to do with boys that are report- 
ed as worthless.” And he says that in 
very few cases is that verdict a just one. It 
might be said that such a report is hardly 


ever correct. The man making the report} 


should say instead, “I am unable to devel- 
op the good there is in this man.” Whena 
man is transferred to another division be 
cause he is reported to be worthless, he 
leaves a record of failure behind him and 
goes to the new division with a tremendous 
handicap to overcome. If his new division 
officer accepts him at his face value and tries 
to help him he may make good; otherwise, 
sooner or later that man will be discharged 
under other than honorable conditions and 
may finally become worthless. 
This article is intended to deal, not with 
the prescribed duties of division officers, tlie 
instruction of men, nor rules to govern their 
conduct ; but rather to suggest how the av- 
erage quality of personnel may be raised and 
to show that a successful officer must know 
what his men are doing; and to offer a meth- 
od of readily acquiring such knowledge. 
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‘ included in this article. 


The Course of Training for Student 


Naval Aviators 


By LIEUTENANT COMMANDER D. C. Ramsey, U. S. Navy 


HE prime purpose of this paper is to 
T ecautin those officers of the service, 

who may be ordered to flying duties in 
preparation for naval aviation qualifications, 
with the nature of the primary flying work 
in store for them, and to set forth succinctly 
one’s observations of previous aviation 
classes convened at Pensacola. A study of 
the experiences of individuals of widely dif- 
ferent types, affords, in this field of en- 
deavor, one criterion from which potential 
student aviators may deduce their ultimate 
degree of success and proficiency in the art 
of flying. 

While suggestions and admonitions set 
forth may appear to the average mind to be 
elementary and unnecessarily stressed, they 
are considered of sufficient importance to be 
The simplest pre- 
cautions are often, through their very na- 
ture, the ones most readily forgotten or 
overlooked. 

As a preface, it may be said that a disser- 
tation on this subject has been prompted by 
four main factors which affect the status of 
the aéronautic organization of the Navy, 
and add in general to service interest in 
aeronautics namely, the following policies 
recently established by the department : 

A. The establishment of an aviation cur- 
riculum at the Naval Academy. 

B. Assignment of all ensigns for one 
month, during the first two years afloat, to 
a naval air station for twenty-five hours fly- 
ing instruction. 

C. Assignment of best qualified ensigns 
for an eight months’ course at a naval air 
station to qualify as naval aviators. 

Orders to flight training of officers of 
the rank of lieutenant commander and 
above. 

The present place of the aviation arm in 
the naval organization and its potential fac- 
tor as a cooperative, striking, and protective 


force indicate clearly the motives which 
have shaped the above policies. 

That the desirable expansion of the avia- 
tion arm demands an increased quota of 
senior line officers to fill the various posi- 
tions of command and responsibility con- 
sistent with such expansion, is evident. In 
aviation, however, perhaps to a greater de- 
gree than in any other branch of the service 
the officer best qualified as a leader is one 
whose experience in his field of work has 
been such as to command the highest re- 
spect and confidence of his subordinates. 
Obviously, an imposed flying mission of 
hazard and complexity will be undertaken 
with greater enthusiasm if it is known that 
the officer from whom orders to such a mis- 
sion emanate, has a thorough and practical 
knowledge of all conditions and aspects 
which affect its consummation. It is believed 
that an appreciation of this basic principle 
will be an inspiration to the officers affected 
by policy D to devote the maximum time 
possible to the acquisition of practical flying 
experience. 

As is generally known, classes convened 
at Pensacola for flight training are made up 
of voluntary applicants for such duty who 
have successfully passed preliminary physi- 
cal examinations. The line quotas of such 
classes are ordinarily augmented by a num- 
ber of junior marine corps officers, selected 
for training by the Major General Comman- 
dant. From the date of reporting for duty, 
all students are under the close personal ob- 
servation of the superintendent of aviation 
training, the senior flight instructor, and the 
flight surgeons. An additional physical ex- 
amination is required before actual instruc- 
tion in preliminary flight training begins, so 
it is safe to assume that the physical quali- 
fications of all members of the student body 
are accurately determined before this phase 
of the work is taken up. At this point, it 
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may be apropos to stress the fact that in 
actual flying, fractional second differences 
between the times of mental registration, de- 
cision, and reaction may easily result in 
landings varying from normal to serious 
crashes. The physical factors attendant in 
this cycle are essentially complex and vary 
widely in different individuals. Only ap- 
proximate predictions of aptitude in emer- 
gencies can be deduced therefore from the 
results of methods now in vogue in exam- 
ination laboratories. 

It is perhaps well known to the majority 
of officers in the service, that of the total 
number of students who actually take up 
flight instruction at Pensacola, but approxi- 
mately fifty per cent eventually receive naval 
aviator designations. These figures, at first 
sight, may appear disappointing, and are 
certainly discouraging to the hope that even- 
tually, all future Naval Academy graduates 
may be considered to be potential aviators in 
the same sense that they are now appropri- 
ately considered navigators and gunnery of- 
ficers. It is firmly believed, however, that 
the established policies now in full force 
which tend to the grounding of all line of- 
ficer personnel in aviation matters, will ma- 
terially decrease the number of rejections 
of candidates who take up courses of in- 
struction for qualification as naval aviators. 
This belief is based, in the main, upon the 
fact that in the past, many students selected 
for flight training have had, previous to re- 
porting for such duty, no flying experience 
whatsoever, and consequently no means of 
predicting what their mental reactions to 
different phases of the course might be. 

In support of the standards of flying pro- 
ficiency required at Pensacola before quali- 
fication, it is desired to lay especial emphasis 
upon the following points: 


A. The types of planes used for instruc- 
tional purposes are standard, and compare 
favorably aérodynamically and structurally 
with the best. 

B. The systems of maintenance, over- 
haul and inspection of planes and engines 
are of proved efficiency. 

C. Natural facilities for seaplane opera- 
tion are excellent. Facilities for the opera- 
tion of land planes are being improved con- 
stantly. 

D. Flight instructors are carefully se- 
lected for this detail. They are checked 
from time to time by the chief instructor 
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for the purpose of maintaining a standard 
flying technique for instructional purposes. 

E. Students who fail to pass ten hoy 
checks for solo are passed on by two o 
more instructors before the final check flight 
with the senior instructor. All such sty. 
dents are given a hearing before the ad. 
visory board before being reported to the 
commandant as unsuitable aviation ma. 
terial. 

The major deficiencies in student avia- 
tors which most frequently result in dis 
qualification are those which pertain to a 
lack of sense of feel of controls and failure 
to coordinate and react rapidly in emergen- 
cies. In this connection, it should be under- 
stood that failure properly to coordinate is 
in no way due to physical derangement or 
abnormalities existing in the center of equi- 
librium, but, in the vast majority of cases, to 
actual psychological inhibitions or blockings 
incident to failure of self adjustment to the 
new flying environment. It is possible, and 
perhaps probable that, should students be 
permitted to continue under instruction for 
protracted periods in excess of the time 
limit usually allowed for qualificatiorm for 
solo, these shortcomings, in some measure, 
might be corrected. It is considered, how- 
ever, that the interests of economy and 
safety would be seriously jeopardized by the 
adoption of such a policy. 

In some cases, students called before the 
advisory board at Pensacola through having 
been reported for incompetency in flying 
admit that they do not consider themselves 
temperamentally or psychologically fitted for 
flight duties. Admissions of such a nature 
by no means reflect discredit upon an indi- 
vidual. 
and acquaintances of the writer would plead 
guilty to the charge of being incompetent 
automobile drivers. Candor in such matters 
is certainly to be encouraged at the sacrifice 
perhaps of a small amount of pride. 

It is a well known fact that the effect of 
altitude upon some persons produces 4 
psychological mental reaction which causes 
nervousness and lowers efficiency. One s0 
affected might display magnificent courage 
and stoicism in a diver’s suit, in the face of 
some submarine peril, or set an example of 
valor to men on the field of battle. 
The psychology of courage is well illus- 
trated by the following story, for the authen- 


It would be well if some friends. 
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ticity of which the writer unhappily cannot 
youch : 

An English pilot and his observer, during 
the early days of the late war, found them- 
selves far over the enemy lines in an anti- 
quated plane of pre-war design. At the 
moment, they were being harrassed by 
enemy machines and anti-aircraft fire. The 
wings had been torn by shrapnel. The 
engine was overheating and missing badly. 
A forced landing on enemy terrain, with 
dire results, seemed inevitable. The pilot, 
however, maintained an eastward course 
towards his objective until a well directed 
anti-aircraft burst splintered the propeller. 
At this stage of the nerve racking flight, the 
observer reached over to the dash, non- 
chalantly switched off the engine and is 
alleged to have remarked that he was aware 
of the identity of the author of a letter which 
the pilot had received before taking off from 
the aérodrome that morning. He added that 
he was conscious of the sentiment which had 
prompted the writing and suggested that his 
companion communicate at the earliest 
possible moment with the sire of the young 
lady in question and request her hand in 
marriage. While side slipping over a clump 
of trees to a crash landing, the pilot is 
alleged to have replied that the idea had 
been in his mind for over a fortnight, but 
that he really had not been able to find the 
courage to carry it out. 

To those officers who survive the tests for 
solo, there comes a critical period. It is 
estimated to fall between the times that they 
have had from ten to twenty hours alone in 
the air. During early acquaintance with the 
art of flying, confidence grows rapidly until 
it approaches an attitude of lack of respect 
for plane and engine alike. It is fortunate 
that the majority of young pilots have their 
excessive ardor dampened by the example 
of less fortunate individuals who come to 
actual grief through a lack of understand- 
ing of the fact that aérodynamics can never 
be an exact science, and that Newton’s law 
is still working in full force. Provided 
physical members can be readjusted and 
nerves are not too badly shaken, an aviator 
emerges from the wreckage of his initial 
crash, a sadder, but a much wiser and more 
useful pilot. 

_ In justice to aviation personnel in general, 
it must be said that many accidents are un- 
avoidable, but, in the main, at this stage of 
aeronautical development, the majority of 
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casualties are due to human rather than to 
material frailties. 

It has been said many times, that a vivid 
imagination is an aviator’s curse. In a 
measure there is a world of truth in this 
statement for the pilot who permits his mind 
to dwell constantly during flight upon in- 
cidental hazards, such as collapse of struc- 
tural members, engine failures, fire or col- 
lision, will soon tax his nervous system to 
such a point that his usefulness as a member 
of an active flying unit will not only cease 
to exist, but his continued affiliation with 
such a unit will eventually have a deleteri- 
ous effect upon the morale of other mem- 
bers. Phlegmatism to the point of the 
assumption that nothing can ever go wrong 
is equally dangerous, for this attitude fre- 
quently finds men unprepared for emergen- 
cies. The ideal mental attitude toward fly- 
ing should be one of confidence in self and 
in equipment combined with perpetual re- 
spect for such equipment and a composure 
which will tend to the adoption of the pref- 
erable course of action when emergencies 
arise. 

Let us dwell for a few paragraphs on the 
subject of the practical flying of the N-o 
type seaplane, a type which has been used 
for primary instruction at Pensacola for the 
last ten years. There are many seaplanes in 
existence which are actually easier to fly 
than the N-9, but few, if any, which com- 
bine the many desirable characteristics for 
training which this plane possesses. To 
begin with, the plane will not fly itself. Its 
small dihedral and relatively large wing area 
and span make it laterally sensitive and re- 
quire the constant manipulation of the 
ailerons to keep it trimmed laterally in flight 
in disturbed air. Both reserve engine power 
and speed range are small, a combining 
factor which is conducive to an early famili- 
arity with judicious use of the throttle. Its 
high factor of safety, general ruggedness 
and low top speed recommend it perhaps 
above all other qualities for primary train- 
ing. If it is written in the books that you 
are going to have a crash, it is highly prefer- 
able that you crash in a plane of this type 
rather than any other. 

Early in the period of instruction, the 
student is put through various stunting 
maneuvers by the instructor, for the pur- 
pose of familiarizing him with unusual atti- 
tudes in the air and to illustrate the ease 
with which recovery and normal flight may 
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be resumed. This experience during the 
early period of instruction is valuable to the 
student as it contributes to positiveness in 
the manipulation of the controls and en- 
hances the confidence with which solo work 
is taken up. 

Experience in the operation of N-9 sea- 
planes at Pensacola has covered such an 
extended period, and students are so thor- 
oughly familiarized with precautionary 
measures to be taken before and during 
flight, that it would be presumptuous to 
dwell at any length upon this subject. It is 
desired, however, to list a few suggestions 
which, while apparently elementary and of 
relatively small importance, are better noted 
than disregarded. 

A. Be sure that goggles are secured to 
helmet and that facilities for wiping lenses 
in flight are available. 

B. Satisfy yourself that safety belt in 
front seat is secured and clear of controls 
before taking off. 

C. Make it a practice to look over top 
wing before taking your seat. Cases are 
known where tools have been left there. 

D. In normal flight in areas where other 
planes are operating, at frequent intervals 
drop right, then left wing and nose down to 
verify positions of all other planes in the 
general direction of your course. Be alert 
for changes in wind direction, and before 
going into a voluntary spin, allow for any 
set which might carry you over the land. 

E. In coming out of spins or stalled alti- 
tudes, give the plane ample opportunity to 
recover before adopting other than standard 
measures of procedure in such circum- 
stances. 

The completion of the N-9 course finds 
the student ready to take up training in the 
advanced types of seaplanes or primary 
types of landplanes. While training in 
F-5-Ls or other multi-engined machines 
may not form a part of the course of in- 
struction at the present time, this type has 
proved its usefulness for general utility 
purposes and all pilots, as a consequence, 
should have an understanding of its flying 
characteristics. Too much stress can not be 
laid upon the necessity of treating the F-5 in 
the air with the utmost respect. Steep turns 
at low altitudes are to be discouraged, par- 
ticularly in bumpy air. Recovery from 
sharp banks is often sluggish and at times 
beyond the physical capacity of the pilot 
who above all things should not lose sight 
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of the fact that the lives of other occupants 
of the plane are dependent upon his skijj 
and judgment. It is not desired to give the 
impression that this type of plane is danger. 
ous. Records of cruises to Central America 
and the flying operations conducted at 
Annapolis during the summer of 1926 prove 
it to be otherwise. 

Solo work in the various types of land 
planes is taken up at the completion of the 
seaplane course after a few hours’ instruc. 
tion. No trouble in completing this course 
should be experienced. The enlargement of 
the air station field, the excellent facilities 
offered by Curry field, and the availability 
of several new emergency landing fields in 
the vicinity afford good provision for land 
plane operations. 

Shortly after taking off from restricted 
land areas flanked by obstructions or other 
hazards there is, under one emergency situa- 
tion, an inheritance which appears to be 
common to all aviators, namely, the instine- 
tive tendency to attempt to return to the 
field in the event of motor failure at low 
altitude. This tendency has been the cause 
of so many fatalities in aviation that the 
alternative procedure of continuing on in the 
direction of the take-off suggests itself as 
being preferable in the vast majority of 
cases. The danger factors which attend the 
adoption of the instinctive procedure are 
obvious when they are considered. To begin 
with, speed falls off rapidly after loss of 
power, and controls become sluggish. Con- 
centration is required on the position of the 
plane relative to the field during the down 
wind turn with the attending natural dis- 
regard of the attitude of the plane and its 
rapid approach to the stalling point. The 
eventual stall which has occurred unhappily 
so often under these circumstances, results 
in a down wind crash. While the con- 
tinuance of the original direction of flight 
will result most certainly in material 
damage, the danger to life and limb is 
minimized, for the pilot by immediately nos- 
ing down at the first sign of motor trouble 
can maintain control in horizontal flight, can 
give the maximum amount of attention to 
the speed and altitude of the plane, can 
avoid the most serious obstructions by 
gradual changes in course, and eventually he 
can have the advantage of landing directly 
into the wind at the lowest possible speed. 

The completion of the course of flight 
training finds the graduate with approxi- 
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mately 230 flying hours to his credit, appor- 
tioned to five or more different types of 
lanes. The actual time devoted to gunnery, 
formation flying and scouting is a small part 
of the total, so in the main, the time spent 
in the air has been given up to the acquisi- 
tion of individual familiarity with the basic 
and primary elements of flying. Such time 
should not be begrudged. There is a lesson 
in every flight which will better fit the pilot 
to attack the problems of catapulting and 
deck landing and give the maximum amount 
of concentration to the complex duties of 
fighting, observation, bombing and torpedo 
dropping during his periods of duty with the 
operating aircraft units of the fleet. 

The restrictions in force for several years 
which limited the age of officers who took 
the naval aviator qualification course would 
indicate that seniority in years handicaps 
flying ability. While reflexes in the thirties 
and forties may not be so keen as in earlier 
years, it is submitted that the controlling 
factor of success is mental attitude. 
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The following final suggestions are re- 
spectfully tendered to officers of all grades 
and ages who expect to report for flight 
training at any time in the future: 


A. Avail yourselves of every oppor- 
tunity to fly as passengers. 

B. Take a course of reading in aviation 
literature, and if practicable, familiarize 
yourselves with the contents of approved 
aviation ground school manuals. 

C. Practice sending and receiving in 
radio code. 

D. Emulate the example of many flight 
instructors who impose upon themselves a 
course in physical training before taking up 
their duties. 


For those physically fit who really feel the 
call of the air, who combine in their com- 
plexes a confidence in self, tempered with 
continued respect for equipment, the writer 
predicts a long succession of “happy land- 
ings.” 
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The Naval Officer zz Diplomacy 


By the LATE REAR ApMIRAL H, S. Knapp, U. S. Navy 


Epitor’s Note: Both the Nicaraguan and Chinese situations are so important and timely that it 
seems appropriate to print the lecture given at the Naval War College in 1923 by the late Rear Ad- 
miral Knapp. His service and experience were such as to cause him to be recognized as an authority 
on the subject matter under consideration. Admiral Knapp relieved Admiral Sims in London after 
the Armistice and later was appointed by the President as Military Governor of Santo Domingo. The 
article will be found to deal more with the diplomatic side, as the title indicates, than it does with 
the handling of international law situations by naval officers. 


HANKS to Kipling the characteriza- 
oD tin of the seaman as “the handy man” 

has become permanent in literature. 
Whether or not Kipling intended to re- 
restrict the appellation to men below decks, 
I claim that it applies equally to men who 
hold commissions, in which I am sure that 
your president will agree. As his successor 
in the European command, I take pleasure 
in saying now, as I always do take pleasure 
when opportunity occurs to say it in good 
taste, that no task arose in the trying days 
of demobilization that was beyond the 
capacity of naval officers to perform, and 
to perform well, however far removed from 
an officer’s experience and usual activities. 
Some of these tasks were inheritances and 
some arose as time went on. It is a matter 
of great service pride to me to recall how 
naval officers all over the southern and 
western parts of Europe did things that 
really pertained to civil administration ; and, 
as I havé said, did them well—in some cases 
with distinguished ability. 

What has just been said may appear to 
be rather wide of the subject; but that 
would be a mistaken notion. There is some- 
thing in the training and experience of naval 
officers that makes for flexibility of mind 
and the application of hard common sense 
to the task in hand, which it was the in- 
tention to illustrate by reference to personal 
observation during my last months of duty 
before retirement. When an unusual task 
arises these qualities are immensely valu- 
able. My belief in their existence among 
naval officers was no new thing but it was 
greatly strengthened during my last eight- 
een months of active service. 

Now diplomacy is not ordinarily the 


mission of the naval officer, but if it comes 
in an officer’s way to engage in diplomacy, 
why should we doubt that his flexibility of 
mind and common sense, combined with his 
experience, will enable him to do it success- 
fully? John Bassett Moore, in his Princi- 
ples of American Diplomacy, speaking of 
American statesmen at the time of the 
French Revolution, says that they “were 
not mere doctrinaires. Their aims were 
practical.” It is generally true of naval 
officers that they are not doctrinaires and 
that they have practical aims. Diplomacy 
is statesmanship applied to foreign relations. 
If practicality be a good thing in the equip- 
ment of a statesman or diplomat, the 
practical qualifications of naval officers to 
which I have referred should be a good 
foundation for diplomatic work in case of 
necessity. 

It can scarcely be claimed that the life 
experience of the naval officer is a broaden- 
ing one in the way of general culture in 
literary and intellectual pursuits. But it is 
broadening in the practical matter of inter- 
national affairs and a knowledge of foreign 
peoples. As a class naval officers, and es- 
pecially senior naval officers, are as widely 
traveled as, and have more contact with 
foreign officials than, any other class of 
our citizens; and a somewhat discriminat- 
ing knowledge of relations with foreign 
nations is a necessity for the officer who has 
to justify his reason for existence. Can it 
be believed that the average experienced 
senior officer—and only to such would the 
opportunity be apt to come—is any less 
fitted for diplomatic action than some 
citizen (in many instances chosen largely 
because his fortune is sufficient to bear the 
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expense of representing the government 
abroad) whose previous experience in dip- 
lomatic life has been no whit greater than 
the officer’s own? It has not been so in the 
past ; it is not so at this moment and we may 
confidently assert that it never will be so. 
While the exercise of diplomatic functions 
will be a rare experience for naval officers, 
we, who have an abiding faith in our pro- 
fession, shall confidently expect that the 
work will be well done by them if occasion 
arises. 

It will be of interest to note some of the 
instances in which American naval officers 
have acted in a diplomatic capacity. You 
will recall that the United States was the 
first nation to put an end to the exactions 
of the Barbary pirates. Operations went 
on for about fifteen years. In 1801 the 
Pasha of Tripoli, not content with the 
$30,000 tribute—blackmail—then being paid 
for immunity, cut down the flagstaff of the 
American consulate, and, in addition, held 
Americans for ransom. With the conse- 
quent naval operations we are not especially 
concerned here. A treaty was negotiated 
with him in 1805 by which the prisoners 
held for ransom were released, tribute 
thereafter was waived, and respect for 
American commerce was agreed to for the 
future, but this did not clear up the situa- 
tion, for the Algerine pirates continued 
their depredations. Commodore Decatur 
brought the Dey of Algiers to terms and, in 
1815, was co-signer with William Shaler of 
a treaty which insured, in the words of 
Willis Fletcher Johnson (America’s Foreign 
Relations, Vol. 1), “the abolition of the 
hateful and humiliating tribute which we 
had regularly paid down to that time” 
John Basset Moore (op. cit.) says of this: 
“Decatur . . compelled the Dey on 
June 30 to agree to a treaty by which it was 
declared that no tribute, under any name or 
form whatever, should again be required 
from the United States. No other nation 
had ever obtained such terms.” The treaty 
was renewed in the following year, one of 
the signers being Commodore Isaac Chaun- 
cey in his capacity as commander-in-chief 
of the naval forces of the United States in 
the Mediterranean. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in 1826, Captain ap Catesby Jones of 
the Navy negotiated a treaty with the Ha- 
waiian government, on his own initiative 
and without special instructions. It was an 
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excellent treaty, but the Senate was not as 
wise as the naval officer and failed to ratif 
it. Thus the distinction and advantage of 
being the first nation to enter into treaty 
relations with Hawaii passed from the 
United States. Ten years later, in 1836, 
Great Britain made and ratified a treaty 
with Hawaii, followed three years later stil] 
by France. Both of these treaties, like that 
of ap Catesby Jones, were negotiated by 
naval officers. 

In 1839 Commodore Wilkes, during his 
famous expedition, entered into an agree. 
ment with Samoan chiefs by which the 
interests of the natives and the whalers and 
traders visiting the islands from time to 
time were provided for. He appointed a 
consul to represent the United States and 
took measures to insure amicable relations 
in the future between the islands and the 
United States. (Encyc. Americana) No 
regular treaty seems, however, to have been 
made until 1878. Moore says (op. cit.) that 
in 1782 “the great chief of the bay of Pago 
Pago, in the island of Tutuila, desirous of 
obtaining the protection of the United 
States, granted to the government the ex- 
clusive privilege of establishing a naval 
station in that harbor.” From another 
source I have learned that it was Com- 
mander Meade of the Navy who obtained 
this grant (Cath. Encyc.), which was the 
basis of our claim to the islands east of 170° 
East longitude, in the tripartite treaty with 
Great Britain and Germany later on. 

Our first treaties with an Asiatic power 
can hardly be claimed to be to the credit of 
the Navy, although the stamp of the sea was 
on their negotiator, Edmund Robefts, a sea 
captain of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
and he was rated as “captain’s clerk” on 
board the naval vessel that took him out, s0 
that we may perhaps claim him as a naval 
officer “once removed.” He certainly did 
not go in great state, for we read (Moore, 
op. cit.) that “If we were to judge by the 
provision made for his comfort and re 
muneration, we should infer that little im- 
portance was attached to his mission. His 
pay was barely sufficient to defray the cost 
of an insurance on his life for the benefit 
of his numerous children; and for three 
months he was obliged to lie on the sea- 
washed gun-deck with the crew, all the 
available space in the cabin being occupied 
by a chargé d'affaires to Buenos Ayrés 
whose name is now forgotten.” Roberts 
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was only partially successful, but he did 
bring back treaties with Siam and Muscat. 

We now come to an incident of great 
interest in connection with our subject. At 
the time of the “Opium War” between 
Great Britain and China the United States 
kept a squadron in the Far East for ob- 
servation and. the protection of American 
interests. It was under the command of 
Commodore Kearny, who obtained a heavy 
indemnity for illegal acts against the per- 
sons and property of Americans; but, far 
more important, he achieved a notable dip- 
lomatic coup at the end of the war. Quot- 
ing Johnson (op. cit.) : 

Learning that in the peace treaty new tariff and 
trade regulations were to be made between China 
and Great Britain, he resolutely demanded that 
American citizens should be included, to enjoy 
the same advantages; in brief, that the “most 
favored nation” principle should be established in 
their behalf. The governor of Canton agreed that 
this should be done, testifying that American mer- 
chants in China had not been guilty of smuggling 
or other illicit practices but had confined them- 
selves to honorable trade. On receiving this as- 
surance Kearny would have taken his departure, 
but the American consul urged him to stay, as the 
presence of his vessels would have a salutary 
effect upon the Chinese commissioners who were 
coming thither to make the treaty. Kearny ac- 
cordingly remained, and secured from the commis- 
sioners the formal and explicit assurance that 
whatever trade concessions were made to Great 
Britain should be fully and equally extended also 
to the United States. This was done, and as a 
result an “open door” was first secured in China, 
for all nations on equal terms; a result which, 
according to one of the British commissioners who 
negotiated the treaty, was due to Commodore 
Kearny’s wise and resolute action. 


This is a bit of our diplomatic history in 
which naval officers may take justifiable 
pride. Mr. Hay gave the phrase, “Open 
Door in China,” to the world; but it is seen 
that the principle was established in 1840 
by a wise American naval officer, ably ad- 
vised by an American consul. 

Matthew Calbraith Perry? is our most 
distinguished exemplar of the naval officer 
in diplomacy. For over two centuries be- 
fore his expedition to Japan that country 
had been maintained in a remarkable state 
of seclusion. In 1636 the Shogun Iyemitsu 
caused all deep-sea shipping to be destroyed 
and forbade the building of more. There- 
after the Japanese lived strictly to them- 
stives. Toward the end of the eighteenth 
century the Dutch were permitted the very 


*See Japanese prints of Perry’s visit in Feb- 
Tuary and March numbers of PROCEEDINGS. 
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limited intercourse of not more than one 
ship a year, and Nagasaki was the only port 
open to that extent. The first American 
vessel to visit Japan was the Eliza, under 
charter to the Dutch, who were at that time, 
1797, at. war with Great Britain and feared 
capture of their own vessels on the long 
voyage to Japan. The Japznese permitted 
the Eliza to fulfill her mission, as did other 
American vessels on a similar mission dur- 
ing the Napoleonic Wars. It was forty 
years later, in 1837, that the first serious 
American attempt was made to establish re- 
lations with Japan. It was a private venture 
and it failed. Eight years later an American 
shipmaster who had picked up some ship- 
wrecked Japanese thought he might make 
their return the occasion of a more success- 
ful attempt, but he likewise failed. He was 
told not to do it again, and was informed 
that the emperor preferred to have casta- 
ways abandoned rather than have strangers 
enter Japan. In 1846 Commodore Biddle 
went to Japan with credentials to make a 
treaty, but made rather a lamentable failure 
of his mission. In 1849 Commander Glynn 
was sent to Japan to demand redress for the 
ill-treatment of American seamen who had 
been shipwrecked and were being held as 
prisoners. He got the prisoners, who told 
such dire stories of their treatment as to 
arouse great indignation here. This was a 
contributing cause to the determination to 
bring relations with Japan to an issue, 
which resulted in the choice of Perry, who 
went out clothed with full credentials from 
the President and the Secretary of State. 
His diplomatic quality was thus deliberately 
conferred and was not the result of accident 
of service, as had been that of Kearny. 

Perry’s success in negotiating a treaty 
was a great feat, of which Johnson says 
(op. cit.): “Throughout the western world 
the treaty was hailed as an unsurpassed tri- 
umph, and the highest credit was every- 
where given to Perry for the diplomatic 
genius which he had exercised. Nor was 
the achievement appreciated in Japan less 
than elsewhere.” Moore’s account gives an 
insight into the methods of Perry which is 
interesting as an example of the adaptation 
of means to the end. He says: 

His (Perry’s) proceedings were characterized 
by energy and decision. He had, as he said, de- 
termined to demand as a right and not to solicit 
as a favor those acts of courtesy which are due 
from one civilized nation to another, and to allow 
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none of the petty annoyances which had been un- 
sparingly visited on those who had preceded him. 
He declined to deliver his credentials to any but 
an officer of the highest rank. When he was 
asked to go to Nagasaki, he refused; when or- 
dered to leave the bay, he moved higher up; and 
he found that the nearer he approached the im- 
perial city “the more polite and friendly they 
became.” 


Two princes were finally detailed to re- 
ceive Perry’s credentials. After delivering 
them he left Japan for a time in order to 
give the Japanese an opportunity to con- 
sider the treaty arrangements he proposed. 
Moore continues : 


He returned with redoubled forces in Febru- 
ary, 1854, and, passing the city of Uraga, anchored 
not far below Yedo. The emperor had appointed 
commissioners to treat with him, four of whom 
were princes of the empire. They desired him to 
return to Uraga, but he declined to do so. The 
commissioners then consented to treat at a place 
opposite the ships. Here the Japanese erected a 
pavilion, and on March 8 Perry landed in state, 
with an escort of five hundred officers, seamen 
and marines, embarked in twenty-seven barges. 
“With people of forms,” said Perry, “it is neces- 
sary either to set all ceremony aside, or to out- 
Herod Herod in assumed personal consequence 
and ostentation.” A treaty was signed on March 
31, 1854. American ships were allowed to obtain 
provisions and coal and other necessary supplies 
at Simoda and Hakodate, and aid and protection 
in case of shipwreck were promised. No provi- 
sion for commercial intercourse was secured, but 
the privilege was obtained of appointing a consul 
to reside at Simoda. Such was the first opening 
of Japan, after two centuries of seclusion. 


Perry’s achievement was of far more 
than national significance ; it was an epochal 
event of world-wide importance. If in later 
days it has brought anxious moments to his 
country as well as self-satisfaction, it was 
at the time an unadulterated triumph that 
shed luster on his own name and on the 
service to which he belonged. 

It was more than a quarter century after 
China and Japan had emerged from their 
isolation before Korea entered into treaty 
relations with the western world. Again 
the United States led the way, and again 
a naval officer was the diplomatic agent. 
Quoting Moore (op. cit): 

Korea, the Land of the Morning Calm, contin- 
ued, long after the opening of China and Japan, 
to maintain a rigorous seclusion. Efforts to se- 
cure access had invariably ended in disaster. On 
May 20, 1882, however, Commodore Shufeidt, 
U.S.N., invested with diplomatic. powers, suc- 
ceeded, with the friendly good offices of Li Hung 
Chang, in concluding with the Hermit Kingdom 
the first treaty made by it with a western power. 
The last great barrier of national non-intercourse 
was broken down. 
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The examples thus far instanced hay 
been drawn from days somewhat remo 
from our own times—days when wind wa 
the motive power or when steam power was 
in its infancy in the Navy; when the worl 
was not encircled with cables; when radip 
was still to be discovered; days, in short, 
when world communications were primitive 
as compared with those so familiar noy, 
The marvelous change in the facilities of 
communication that has taken place in q 
period of time insignificant in comparisoy 
with that covering the history of civiliz 
tion, even modern civilization, has pro. 
foundly modified human __ relationships, 
international as well as intranational and 
personal. As diplomacy is concerned with 
international relationships, this change is 
one is to be taken into account in consider. 
ing the subject in hand. It undoubtedly 
tends toward a centralization of authority, 
in the State Department as well as in the 
Navy Department; which is only another 
way of saying that its tendency is to 
diminish initiative, and to impose a hand: 
cap upon the independence of action of 
officials. The ease of modern communica 
tion makes the most resolute and self-con- 
fident man think twice before adopting a 
course of action that he would adopt with 
out hesitation if so situated that weeks or 
months instead of hours would be necessary 
for consultation with the home government; 
while the irresolute or self-distrustful man, 
or one who fears to accept responsibility, 
has under modern conditions a ready reason 
for doing nothing until he can be told what 
to do. It might, therefore, be thought that 
modern communications stand in the way 
of an opportunity for present-day naval 
officers to engage in diplomatic work. That 
this is not so a few instances may suffice to 
show. It is not to be expected that the 
opportunity of a Kearny or a Perry will 
rise under modern conditions, but there are 
other ways in which naval officers may still 
have an opportunity to do useful diplomatic 
work. 

Thus, some years ago, affairs in China 
were in a critical stage. The commander- 
in-chief was Rear Admiral Murdock, now 
retired. We heard it said that he was the 
commanding: figure of American influence 
out there, if not indeed of the entire foreign 
influence. In Washington, where I was at 
the time (1911-12), his reports were the 
standards of information. 
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In 1905, Captain (afterwards Rear Ad- 
miral) Dillingham was intimately connected 
with the arrangements made with the 
Dominican Government whereby the col- 
lection of customs revenues was done under 
the direction of an American and the service 
of the foreign debt was assured. The 
treaty concluded was not ratified by the 
Senate, but the President put the arrange- 
ment into effect as an interim measure after 
Congress adjourned, and it proved a great 
step toward the stabilization of that turbu- 
lent little country, and a relief to both it and 
the United States from the danger of for- 
eign intervention. It served as a model for 
the treaty of two years later, which was rati- 
fied; and that treaty in turn was a model 
upon which a still later treaty with Haiti 
was largely based. It is not too much to 
say that the action of 1905 marked the be- 
ginnings of a policy that has been continu- 
ously followed since. 


Two officers, each sometime president of - 


this college, have within recent years done 
distinguished diplomatic duty for the 
country. Rear Admiral Sperry was a dele- 
gate to the conference at Geneva for the 
adaptation of the principles of the Geneva 
Convention to maritime warfare, and later 
was a delegate to the second Hague Con- 
ference; while Rear Admiral Stockton 
was a delegate to the London Confer- 
ence. . . . . At this moment (1923) two 
other officers are holding diplomatic posi- 
tions as High Commissioners, of both of 
whom I am happy to be able to speak from 
personal observation. At Constantinople 
Rear Admiral Bristol as High Commis- 
sioner is doing service of which the nation 
no less than the Navy has occasion to be 
proud. Rear Admiral Bristol first went to 
Constantinople in a strictly naval capacity 
as detachment commander, the State De- 
partment being apparently disinclined to 
give him any diplomatic functions. With- 
out adventitious aids he soon established for 
himself such an influential position by sheer 
force of character, by his intelligent grasp 
of the situation (which was and is very 
complicated), and by his alert and careful 


' guarding of the interests of his country and 


his countrymen that his appointment as 
High Commissioner followed. Since then 
his conduct of affairs has been so success- 
ful that it is now understood that the 
State Department is unwilling to have him 
replaced, and given the relief from his 
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harassing duties which he naturally seeks. 
[He is still there.] It is a proud record. 

Quite recently Brigadier General J. H. 
Russell of the Marine Corps was appointed 
High Commissioner to Haiti, and it is a 
matter of some personal satisfaction to 
believe that the seed of the idea was sown 
by me over a year ago. The Navy has a 
double interest in this latest essay of an 
officer‘in the paths of diplomacy. General 
Russell is of the Navy because the Marine 
Corps is a part of the Navy, and for the 
further reason that he is a graduate of the 
Naval Academy and of the War College. 
I have personal knowledge of the difficulties 
with which he must contend, and of his high 
qualifications for his task. It is too early 
yet to speak of actual accomplishments, but 
that he will do everything possible in his 
difficult situation may confidently be ex- 
pected. 

Another recent case of the employment 
of a naval officer in diplomatic duty was 
that of Rear Admiral McCully in southern 
Russia. The force commander was urgently 
requested by the State Department to spare 
Admiral McCully’s services from the Euro- 
pean command in order that he might be 
able to undertake the duty. While engaged 
upon it he reported directly to the State 
Department as an official under its jurisdic- 
tion. It is a source of service satisfaction 
that Admiral McCully was chosen for his 
responsible position near Generals Denikin 
and Wrangel because of his acknowledged 
unusual acquaintance and sympathy with 
the Russian people. 

Mention must be made of the opportunity 
that is ever present to a naval attaché to 
have an influence in diplomatic affairs. 
From my own limited experience in this 
kind of duty it is my impression that the 
weight of an attaché’s influence will depend 
in large measure upon himself, and upon 
his conception of the range of his duties. 
If he is alert, and his interest is not con- 
find to technical matters but extends to the 
currents of national thought and effort of 
the people with whom his lot is temporarily 
cast, he may have a very considerable 
weight in the diplomacy of his embassy or 
legation. Your president has a much wider 
experience in this particular than I can pre- 
tend to have. As his successor in London 
in 1919, like him I combined the offices of 
attache and force commander, an unusual 
condition born of the war, under which all 
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attachés in Europe were in a measure sub- 
ordinate to the attaché in Great Britain. I 
personally found that naval headquarters 
in London often had earlier and better in- 
formation than the embassy, especially from 
Constantinople and the Adriatic. I was told 
by General Summerall [he is now, 1927, 
Chief of Staff, U. S. Army], the American 
representative on the Interallied Military 
Commission that went to Fiume to report 
upon the unfortunate incident of July, 1919, 
that he had learned more in his preliminary 
investigation in Paris from Admiral 
Andrews’ dispatches to me than from all 


other sources combined, including the 
French Foreign Office. This was high 
praise. It will not probably often happen 


that a naval attaché will have acknowledged 
credit for diplomatic influence, but I firmly 
believe that he is a position to have the 
reality. In published correspondence dat- 
ing just before the war I have read dis- 
patches from military and naval attachés of 
noteworthy diplomatic importance, aside 
from their military and naval information 
value. 

My reference to Admiral Andrews leads 
me to speak of the exercise of diplomatic 
ability in the course of a purely naval com- 
mand, because that point was so well illus- 
trated by him while in command of the 
Adriatic Detachment. I say no more here 
than I have repeatedly said elsewhere in ex- 
pressing my conviction that he kept the peace 
in that sea. .. . By tact and persuasion, 
combined with firmness and exact justice, 
through weary months he prevented the 
tension between Italians and the Jugo-Slavs 
in his vicinity from breaking out into open 
conflict. Surely this was a display of diplo- 
matic qualities of a high order, to which I 
am the more glad to testify here because 
they do not seem to have had elsewhere the 
recognition that they deserve. 

Sufficient examples have been instanced 
to show how naval officers have been, and 
now are, of diplomatic service to the 
government. I shall now permit myself 
some reflections more or less closely con- 
nected with the subject under consideration. 

It may seem a strange assertion to make 
in the light of all the postwar conflicts of 
interest that are so apparent, but I believe 
that there is a distinct advance in the 
general attitude of nations as regards 
foreign relations—one toward the Golden 
Rule as a governing condition of inter- 
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national conduct. That goal is still fy, 
distant, but there has been progress towayi 
it. Let me give you one instance, } 
September, 1899, when Secretary Hay » 
proached the governments of Germany 
Great Britain and Russia with a view 
their making “formal declaration of » 
‘open-door’ policy in the territories held 
them in China”—to quote Mr. Hay’s om 
words—and later approached the govem. 
ments of France, Italy and Japan in th 
same sense, an essential feature of his ip. 
structions to our ambassadors and minister 
was a recognition of “spheres of influenc’ 
on a parity with leased territories. Ther 
was no hint that spheres of influence per y 
were undesirable; they were accepted asa 
existing condition. In the  intervenin 
twenty-two years between then and th 
Washington Conference the conscience of 
the world had been awakened, and Artick 
III of the Nine-Power Treaty, Relating ty 
Principles and Policies to Be Followed in 
Matters Relating to China, puts an end tp 
“spheres of influence,” a fact that has hai 
surprisingly little notice. The following is 
quoted from the report of Mr. Balfour’ 
remarks in committee while this subject wa 
under consideration : 

The British empire delegation understood thi 
there was no representative of any power arounl 
the table who thought that the old practice o 
“spheres of influence” was either advocated by ay 
government or would be tolerable to this confer 
ence. So far as the British government was cr 
cerned, they had, in the most formal manne, 
publicly announced that they regarded this pra 
tice as utterly inappropriate to the existing siti 
tion The words “general superiority 0 
rights with respect to commercial or economic & 
velopment in any designated region” were wort 
happily designed, as he thought, to describe th 
system of spheres of influence; and the repudie 
tion of that system was as clear and unmistakabk 
as could possibly be desired. 


This Nine-Power Treaty is a new bill 0 
rights for China as well as a formal et 
gagement of the contracting powers amoty 
themselves. It marks a great advance over 
the attitude of only twenty-two yeais 
before, and a still greater advance over thi 
of Commodore Kearny, who sought only 
for his own country equality of rights with 
Great Britain in China, with no apparefl 
solicitude for any rights of China hersell 





A similar advance in international ethic 
may be seen in other directions, often dit 
guised and perhaps with its inspiration ® 
enlightened self-interest as well as mo 
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inciple ; but I believe that the latter motive 
is increasingly operative, following the en- 
lightment of the group conscience of civi- 
lized peoples. 

My own faith in this matter would not, 
however, lead me to relax one iota of vigi- 
lance if diplomatic duty came my way; for 
there are still plenty of statesmen and 
diplomats whose interpretation of the 
Golden Rule in international dealings is 
more in accord with David Harum’s state- 
ment of it than with that of the Scriptures; 
but if my faith is justified as a general con- 
clusion, then that conclusion must be 
reckoned with in statesmanship and dip- 
lomacy. This is especially true for Amer- 
icans, and for naval officers as representa- 
tive Americans, because the United States 
has been throughout all its history a torch- 
bearer in international ethics. 

The last remark suggests another 
thought; naval officers should have a 
thorough knowledge of our own history 
and traditions, and keep themselves in- 
formed to the minute of the evolution of 
our national policies. It was remarked at 
the beginning that diplomacy is not the 
mission of a naval officer; but it may be- 
come a mission, and a vitally important one. 
In the light of that possibility officers should 
have some thought of preparing themselves 
for the eventuality, should it come, and 
especially officers who have attained the 
higher ranks. Surely there can be no more 
fundamental preparation than a knowledge 
of our own history and traditions, our in- 
stitutions, our outlook upon the world, our 
time-honored policies, and evolution lead- 
ing to a modification of the national view- 
point. The statement needs no elaboration 
to prove its truth. 

Another preparation, important to a less 
degree only, is a knowledge ‘of foreign 
nations. The ignorance of and indifference 
to international affairs of the generality of 
Americans is as lamentable as it is note- 
worthy. As a people we have looked in and 
not out; our attitude toward the world has 
been parochial. Too many of our people 
think we can deal with Latins as we do 
with Anglo-Saxons, with Turks as with 
Slavs, with Asiatics as with Europeans, or 
with any of these as we deal among our- 
selves. Too few appreciate how the people 
of all nations are becoming more and more 
citizens of the world, fellow-citizens, and 
that the United States cannot, if she would, 
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continue to live the life of a snail. The 
late war has done much to correct this fault, 
and it is a happy sign that agencies like the 
Institute of Politics at Williamstown, and 
courses in international relations in many 
colleges, have been established in our 
country; but much virgin ground remains 
yet to be broken in the intellectual soil of the 
United States before there can be any ex- 
pectation of broad general comprehension 
of our relationship to the rest of the world. 

Elmer Davis, one of the editorial staff of 
the New York Times, a man well qualified 
to speak, has something to say in this con- 
nection in a paper on American Influences 
in Eastern Europe, read before the last an- 
nual meeting of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science and published 
in the July (1922) Annals. He says: 

Any active, prolonged and effective influence of 
America on European politics or rather on the 
complicated political-economic international rela- 
tions of today, postulates an American public opin- 
ion informed on, and interested in, world, affairs. 
Such an opinion does not exist outside of very 
limited circles. No doubt it is growing, but very 
slowly. Even when it flashes up unexpectedly 
under the pressure of immediate economic need, as 
in the resolution of last winter’s Agricultural Con- 
ference in favor of participation in the Genoa 
meeting, it is apt to be poorly informed and mis- 
directed. For nearly a quarter of a century 
America has had territorial interests in the Far 
East; wars in the Philippines, in China and Man- 
churia, have attracted American interest; our 
diplomacy has in that field, as in hardly any other, 
had a continuing and consistent policy. Since 1808, 
in other words, we have had materials for the 
formation of a public opinion on Asiatic problems 
such as we have had for European questions only 
since 1918. Yet the Washington Conference, and 
the discussion of the treaties which followed it, 
showed that even on Asiatic affairs our public 
opinion was comparatively feeble and uneducated. 
To expect any general intelligent interest in Euro- 
pean affairs for many years is rather visionary. 


Ignorance of foreign affairs may seem 
to be a straw man raised to be knocked 
down when I say that I do not believe that 
this reproach may be laid at the door of 
naval officers. My point is that they should 
shine in this respect by comparison with the 
great majority of their countrymen on the 
same plane of education and social station ; 
and specifically that they must keep abreast 
of our foreign relations and have a knowl- 
edge of foreign nations—of their institu- 
tions, their policies, and as far as may be 
of their psychology—to fit themselves for 
diplomatic duty (the example of Perry in 
Japan is an instance of adapting methods 
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of psychology). Naval officers have un- 
usual opportunities so to fit themselves, and 
have little excuse for failure to do so. 

I take occasion here to say that oppor- 
tunity is not synonymous with experience 
in the sense in which the latter word has 
been used heretofore in this lecture. In 
that sense experience is the stored-up knowl- 
edge that comes from reflection upon the 
conditions and events that opportunity has 
brought to our notice. Reflection upon 
what we have seen or had a part in is a 
necessary factor of experience that is to be 
of value in the future. A much respected 
brother officer said to me many years ago: 
“Most people hate to think.” The state- 
ment may be exaggerated but the underly- 
ing idea is true enough. Thinking, reflec- 
tion, about the matters that opportunity 
brings to our notice transmutes our observa- 
tion into real experience that fits us for fu- 
ture occasions. This is as true in the interna- 
tional field as in the naval; in diplomacy as 
in fleet evolutions. 

The place of knowledge of international 
law in preparation for diplomacy is so obvi- 
ous that it need only be mentioned. There 
is one phase of international law that has, 
however, so much importance in connection 
with our subject as to be worthy of a few 
words. I refer to treaties, which do not, 
perhaps, have all the attention from officers 
that they deserve. A reference to The 
Instruction for the Guidance of Officers in 
Maritime Warfare will show how necessary 
it is to be familiar with treaties in the pur- 
suit of strictly naval duties. In a wider 
sense our treaties are an epitome of our 
history and of the evolution of our policies. 
They show what diplomacy has had in mind 
in the past. They cover the widest range 
of subjects that are of interest to us as a 
nation. They do not cover all, as witness 
the “Gentlemen’s Agreement” with Japan; 
but generally speaking they are crystallized 
diplomacy. Our immediate concern as 
naval officers is naturally with treaties now 
operative, to be found in Treaties in Force 
and its supplements. As a historical and 
diplomatic study, however, treaties to which 
we have been parties but which are not now 
in force have also a value, and Malloy’s two 
volumes are well worth an occasional hour. 
Nor need interest be confined to our own 
treaties. In the past few months I have 
spent considerable time to my advantage in 
browsing through MacMurray’s two thick 
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volumes entitled Treaties and Agreemenjs 
with and Concerning China. 

Every treaty is an international contragt 
whose negotiators perform an act of high 
diplomatic significance. It is natural to ex. 
pect that naval officers will rarely be pleni. 
potentiaries for the negotiation of treaties: 
but they have been in the past and they may 
be in the future. In ordinary service their 
observations and reports may well serve to 
keep the government informed about mat. 
ters that are likely to become the ground. 
work of treaties. One such matter is trade 
which, in the broad meaning of the word, 
more than any other one thing forms the 
subject matter of treaties. By the word 
trade I mean to include broadly all the 
agencies for world exchanges, such as bank. 
ing, transportation and communications, as 
well as the material things exchanged. We 
are here in the domain of finance and eco- 
nomics. Now trade in this broad sense, 
including finance and economics, is a matter 
into which our professional education does 
not enter. Yet it lies at the very root of 
international relations; it is the constant 
preoccupation of diplomats and govern- 
ments; perhaps it is not too much to say 
that on no other one thing does the balance 
between peace and war so vitally depend. 
Economic disputes soon become political, 
and in my opinion no greater nonsense has 
been uttered of late than the attempt to dif- 
ferentiate between economic and _ political 
predominance, of which we have heard not 
a little within the past few months. 

It would be going far to advise officers 
to make a deep study of finance, economics 
and the laws of trade in order to prepare 
for a very improbable chance to employ 
such knowledge in diplomatic duty. But 
every intelligent citizen should have some 
knowledge of these subjects, and we hold 
ourselves as being in the intelligent class. 
The knowledge can do no harm, even if it 
only serves to give a broader and more 
understanding outlook on the world. 

Although somewhat removed from the 
immediate subject of the lecture, you will 
perhaps pardon reference to a personal ex- 
perience that opened my eyes to the advan- 
tages of knowledge not confined to strictly 
naval limitations. When it fell to me to 
become Military Governor of Santo Do- 
mingo, events so shaped themselves that the 
entire executive and legislative functions of 
government rested in my hands. My prob- 
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lems were principally those of civil admin- 
istration and civil policy. If I had known 
more about finance and economics I should 
have been spared many anxious hours. 
Often and often I wished that my leisure 
hours in previous years had been less filled 
with novels and more with what would have 
been of inestimable value im fitting me for 
my responsibilities for the welfare of a na- 
tion of nearly a million people. 

It may seem to you that undue stress has 
been laid upon a phase of the work of naval 
oficers that is not usual—one that may 
never come to any of you; that there has 
been a lack of proportion in its presentation. 
That may, indeed, be true, for the tempta- 
tion is great to let one’s subject loom large 
in the preparation of a lecture, but if true 
it is not by intention; for I think that the 
naval mission in the life of the naval officer 
is his all-important mission—that, however 
successful in endeavor outside of strictly 
naval lines, if he fails of complete success 
within them he falls short of the profes- 
sional goal. I hope you will agree with me, 
upon reflection, that, with the exception of 
trade, the other high points mentioned in 
self-preparation for diplomatic work are all 
more or less essential features of a naval 
officer’s mental and intellectual equipment— 
a knowledge of our own history, traditions 
and policies, and of those of other nations; 
the necessity to apply thought to oppor- 
tunity and observation in order to crystal- 
lize them into useful experience, and a 
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knowledge of international law and treaties. 
That these are useful and requisite in diplo- 
matic work simply adds to them another in- 
terest; it does not mean that naval officers 
must go into broad and unknown fields of 
attainment in order to prepare for a possible 
chance of usefulness that probably never 
will arise. Of trade, even, I am sure none 
in this audience would take pride in assert- 
ing entire ignorance. 

During the preparation of this lecture the 
thought has arisen time and again that the 
officers and men of the Navy are in a very 
real sense doing diplomatic work daily in so 
far as they meet foreigners—doing it well 
or ill as they represent well or ill American 
standards. Any American abroad is repre- 
sentative in a sense; naval officers, and en- 
listed men too, are official representatives 
in a way they cannnot escape if they would. 
The diplomacy they exercise in routine daily 
life will be unconscious. It will not be in 
the way of outstanding incidents, nor re- 
corded in international archives, but each 
act touching a foreigner will be an infinitesi- 
mal element of the sum total of our foreign 
relations, as the individual drops of water 
make the ocean. In all probability it will 
be given to none of us to be a Foch of diplo- 
macy, but we may all give daily and worthy 
service as privates. Perhaps this may seem 
a trivial conclusion to a subject of some 
weight; my excuse is the persistent recur- 
rence of the thought in my mind. 

















Adventures of “Old Glory”’ 


By Wit.t1aM E. BEearp 


The flag of the United States, adopted June 14, 1777, was thereafter in the Revolution thirteen stars 


and thirteen stripes. The 


War of 1812 was fought under a flag of fifteen stars and fifteen stripes, 


Effective July 4, 1818, the original number of stripes, thirteen, was restored, and the number of stars 
was made to depend upon the number of states. The flag of the Mexican War bore twenty-nine stars; 
that of the Civil War, thirty-one to thirty-five; of the Spanish American War, forty-five, and of the 


World War, forty-eight. 


Displayed in battle for first time. 


Indians led by Colonel Barry St. Leger, who 
was acting in concert with Burgoyne in the 
latter’s ill-fated invasion of New York. The 
record reads: “Aug. 3d. Early this morn- 
ing a Continental flag made by the officers of 
Colonel Gansevoort’s regiment was hoisted 


and a cannon levelled at the enemy camp 


was fired on the occasion.” The improvised 
flag continued to flaunt a defiance to St. 
Leger’s blood curdling threats, though the 
fort was closely beset and an expedition 
commanded by Gen. Nicholas Herkimer 
failed, after a furious woodland battle, to re- 
lieve it. The siege was not raised until 
August 22, 1777, when the enemy decamped 
on the approach of an American brigade led 
by Arnold. The brave Gansevoort died in 
1812 still remembered as “The hero of Fort 
Schuyler.” 


Flag’s first salute from a foreign power. 
The first salute for the flag from a foreign 
power was given by the French Admiral, 
La Motte Piquet, on February 14, 1778, in 
Quiberon Bay on the coast of France, the 
flag saluted being that of John Paul Jones’ 
famous ship, Ranger. 

Ranger, 13th. February, 1778, 

. off Quiberon. 
_ My Dear Sir: You will confer a singular ob- 
ligation upon me by presenting my respects to 
the French Admiral whom I mean to salute with 
thirteen guns under American colours provided 
he will accept the compliment and return gun for 


The 
United States flag was displayed in battle 
for the first time on August 3, 1777, at 
Fort Stanwix, or Fort Schuyler (the present 
site of Rome, New York), by the command 
of Colonel Peter Gansevoort on the appear- 
ance of a force of British, Tories and 


gun—this proposal I hope will be the more ac- 
ceptable as it may be a prelude to future amity 
between the United States and his court. 

I shall be happy to see you here as soon as pos- 
sible after you have the Admiral’s answer; mean- 
time pray excuse this trouble.— 

I am, my dear sir, with sentiments of esteem 
and respect, Your very obliged and obedient 

Most Humble servant, 


Jno. P. Jones, 
(William Carmichael, 
American Representative 
at Quiberon.) 


Replying to Jones’ proposal the French 
admiral offered to return a salute of nine 
guns, four less than the number given, or 
the salute he was authorized to give an 
admiral of Holland, or any other republic. 
“After a very particular inquiry on the 14th, 
finding that he really told the truth,” Jones’ 
statement says, he decided to accept the nine 
gun salute, and after sunset that day, the 
movements of the Ranger being delayed by 
contrary winds, the guns of the historic 
sloop-of-war roared thirteen times in honor 
of the French admiral, the latter’s fleet re- 
plying with nine guns. 


The flag carried around the world. The 
flag was first carried around the world by 
the Columbia, the ship whose name is per- 
petuated by the great river of the northwest. 
The vessel, commanded by Captain John 
Kendrick, and the sloop Washington, Cap- 
tain Robert Gray, sailed from Boston Sep- 
tember 30, 1787, doubled the Horn and spent 
the winter of 1788-1789 in Nootka Sound. 
Gray, now in command of the Columbu, 
then sailed for Canton, China, with the furs 
they had collected, selling the furs there and 
taking on a cargo of tea. The Columbu 
reached Boston August 10, 1790, “having 
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carried the thirteen stars and thirteen stripes 
for the first time around the world.” 


Flag hoisted in Louisiana December 20, 
1803. Writing from Martha’s Vineyard, 
near Natchez, Miss., September 27, 1843, 
to present to the editors of the Concordia, 
La., Intelligencer some matters connected 
with the history of Louisiana, John F. H. 
Claiborne, said: 


On the 17th of September, 1803, Mr. Jefferson 
communicated this treaty [the Louisiana Purchase 
treaty] to the Senate. It was speedily ratified, 
and Wm. C. C. Claiborne, then Governor of the 
Mississippi Territory and General James Wilkin- 
son were appointed to receive the provinces, which 
were still in the hands of Spain, owing to the 
non-compliance of France with certain stipulations 
of the treaty of St. Ildefonso. The government 
of Madrid threw every obstacle in the way of the 
American diplomatists, and its Minister at Wash- 
ington, the Marquis de Caso Yrujo, remonstrated 
earnestly against the transfer, in the name of his 
King, as being in direct contravention of the treaty 
of St. Ildefonso, and upon the ground that the title 
to Louisiana was still in the Crown of Spain. 
Mr. Madison [Secretary of State] communicated 
these remonstrances to M. Pichon, ambassador 
from the French republic, and received from him 
every assurance that his government guaranteed 
the treaty, and would allow no obstacle to its 
execution. The impression generally prevailed that 
the Spanish authorities would resist the delivery 
of the province, and, on the 24th October, 1803, Mr. 
Madison thus wrote to Mr. Monroe, “It remains 
to be seen how far Spain will persist in her 
remonstrances, and how far she will add to them 
resistance by force. Should the latter course be 
taken, it can lead to nothing but a forcible for a 
peaceable possession. Having now a clear and 
honest title, acquired in a mode pointed out by 
Spain herself, it will, without a doubt, be main- 
tained with a decision becoming our national char- 
acter, and required by the importance of the ob- 
ject. 

In pursuance of the resolution so calmly, yet 
firmly expressed in this dispatch, the American 

issioners were instructed to get possession 
at all hazards; to seize New Orleans by a coup 
de main, if necessary, and for this purpose the 
regular troops at Fort Adams were placed at 
their disposal, and the militia of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and the Mississippi Territory ordered 
to be in readiness. A detachment of troops from 
Tennessee descended to Natchez, eager for the con- 
test, for the whole west was embittered against 
the Spaniards, owing to the exactions levied on 
its commerce. No occasion, however, arose for 
its services. Before the Commissioners reached 
New Orleans, the Spanish authorities had sur- 
rendered the province to M. Laussat, colonial pre- 
fect and commissary of the French Republic. On 
the 20th December, 1803, he formally transferred 
it to the American Commissioners, and the flag 
of the Union was, for the first time, unfurled in 
the city of New Orleans. 
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St. Louis under three flags in one day. 
The formal transfer of Upper Louisiana did 
not take place until nearly three months 
after the raising of the United States flag in 
New Orleans. When the time arrived for 
its tranfer to the United States, the transfer 
of sovereignty from Spain to France re- 
mained to be made, and Captain Amos 
Stoddard, U.S.A., who had been assigned to 
receive the country from France, was dele- 
gated by the latter country to represent it in 
the transfer from Spain. The ceremony 
took place at St. Louis. During the morn- 
ing of March 9, 1804, the Spanish flag was 
hauled down and that of France was raised. 
Major H. M. Chittenden’s account says: 

The people, although conscious that the sover- 
eignty of France was being resumed but for a 
moment and simply as a necessary formality in 
the final transfer, nevertheless could not restrain 
their joy at seeing float over them once more the 
standard which even forty years of the mild sway 
of Spain had not estranged from their memories. 
So deep was the feeling that when the customary 
hour came for lowering the flag the people be- 
sought Captain Stoddard that it might remain up 
all night. The request was granted and the flag 
of France floated for twenty-four hours over the 
city from which it was about to be withdrawn 
forever. 

The following morning, March 10, 1804, 
the French flag was lowered and in its place 
that of the United States was raised, waving 
for the first time over Upper Louisiana. 


Waves from old world fortress. The 
Stars and Stripes waved for the first time 
from an old world fortress on April 27, 
1805. A half dozen marines, a handful of 
cannoneers, and some thirty odd Greeks, led 
by Lieutenant Presley N. O’Bannon, U. S. 
Marine Corps, a Kentuckian, stormed a 
battery defending the city of Derne, Tripoli, 
and captured it. O’Bannon planted the 
American flag upon the ramparts of Derne, 
and turned the captured battery on the flee- 
ing enemy. O’Bannon’s ashes now rest in 
the state cemetery at Frankfort, Kentucky. 
The historic engagement in which he figured 
was the climax of the activities of General 
William Eaton in Tripoli. 


Francis Scott Keys “Star Spangled 
Banner.’ At sunrise, September 13, 1814, 
the bombardment of Fort McHenry, Balti- 
more, by the British fleet began, to continue 
for twenty-five hours, the original “Star 
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Spangled Banner,” which floated over the 
fort, being cut eleven times by British shot. 
It was from the deck of one of Ferguson’s 
Norfolk packets, in plain view of Fort 
McHenry, that J. S. Skinner, American 
agent for flags of truce, and Francis Scott 
Key, Washington attorney, present to secure 
the release of Dr. William Beans, who had 
been taken captive on the British retreat 
from Washington, witnessed through an 
anxious day and night “the rocket’s red 
glare” and “the bombs bursting in air.” 
“And,” says an account written by Mr. 
Skinner over seventy-five years ago, “the 
song [the national air] which was written 
the night after we got back into Baltimore, 
in the hotel then kept at the corner of Han- 
over and Market Streets, was but a versified 
and almost literal transcript of our ex- 
pressed hopes and apprehensions through 
that ever memorable period of anxiety to all, 
but never despair. Calling upon its ac- 
complished author the next morning he 
handed it to the undersigned, who passed it 
to the Baltimore Patriot, and through it to 
immortality.” 


Raised over the Halls of the Montezumas. 
During the night of September 13, 1847, 
General Santa Anna with his troops aban- 
doned the city of Mexico, the castle of 
Chapultepec, two miles distant, having been 
stormed and carried during the day by the 
troops of Pillow’s and Quitman’s divisions. 
Early in the morning of the fourteenth, Gen- 
eral John A. Quitman marched his column 
to the grand plaza of the city. While the di- 
vision was being formed in the plaza, several 
non-commissioned officers carrying regi- 
mental colors made a break for the palace to 
hoist them there. “No, my brave fellows,” 
cried the General, “take back your colors. 
The first flag on that palace must be the flag 
of our country.” 

Captain Benjamin Stone Roberts, a Ver- 
monter, of the Mounted Rifles, who had led 
the advance of Quitman’s storming party at 
Chapultepec, was directed by General Quit- 
man to bring forward a stand of national 
colors and plant them on the palace. The 
flag first raised over the “Halls of the 
Montezumas” was that which had - been 
carried at Chapultepec by Quitman’s storm- 
ing party. At precisely 7:00 a.m., Septem- 
ber 14, 1847, it was saluted by the division, 
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and an hour later, the commander-in-chief 
General Winfield Scott, accompanied bya 
brilliantly accoutred staff and escorted } 
cavalry, entered the city with the band of the 
Second Dragoons playing “Hail Columbia” 
General Scott’s staff that day include 
among others Mansfield Lovell and Cadmy 
M. Wilcox, both lieutenants, later to be 
come major generals in the Confederate 
Army. 


Jurisdiction of country follows flag. In 
1858, England’s activities against the slave 
trade were extended to the waters about 
Cuba, the only market remaining to the slaye 
trader, and in the course of operations in 
that quarter American merchant vessels were 
repeatedly halted by British gunboats, some 
of them by gun fire, boarded and searched 
by British officers. By a treaty of 1842, the 
United States and Great Britain were com- 
mitted to the maintenance of a_ blockade 
against slavers along the coast of Africa, but 
that treaty contained no provision for the 
search of each other’s ships. The action of 
the British gunboats resulted in a storm at 
Washington. There was vigorous agitation 
in Congress, remonstrances were addressed 
to the British government against these vio- 
lations of American rights of sovereignty, 
and a naval force was ordered to Cuban wa- 
ters with directions to protect all vessels of 
the United States on the high seas from 
search or detention by war ships of any 
other nation. 

On June 16, 1858, the United States 
Senate in a resolution regarding the “British 
outrages,’ announced the principle: 

Resolved (as the judgment of the Senate) that 
American vessels on the high seas, in time of peace, 
bearing the American flag, remain under the juris- 
diction of the country to which they belong, and 
therefore any visitation, molestation, or detention 
of such vessel by force, or by the exhibition of 
force on the part of a foreign power. is in dero- 
gation of the sovereignty of the United States. 


The resolution was one which had been 
prepared by the .Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and was introduced by 
Senator James M. Mason of Virginia, who, 
it will be recalled, three years later, with 
John Slidell, was taken from the British mail 
steamer Trent by officers of the U.S.S. San 
Jacinto, while en route to Europe as Con- 
federate Commissioners respectively to Eng- 
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land and France, but released on remon- 
strances from Great Britain. 

The protests of the United States in 1858 
put a stop to the searching of American 
ships by British officers, but the Senate reso- 
lution was revived in 1873, and cited by 
President Grant, when the Spanish gunboat 
Tornado seized the Virginius and carried 
her into Santiago, where a number of her 
passengers and crew were summarily exe- 


cuted. 


“Star of the West's” flag fired on. Six 
days after the formal secession of South 
Carolina from the Union, Major Robert 


‘ Anderson, commanding the post, suddenly 


tranferred the garrison of Fort Moultrie, 
Sullivan’s Island, Charleston harbor, to Fort 
Sumter, out in the harbor. The move was 
the result of his fears that his inadequate 
force, two companies of the First U. S. 
Artillery, would be attacked by South Caro- 
lina troops. Early in January, by direction 
of Lieutenant General Winfield Scott, 
general-in-chief of the Army, the chartered 
steamer Star of the West was secretly dis- 
patched from New York to Charleston car- 
rying provisions, ammunition and 200 re- 
cruits to reénforce the garrison of Fort 
Sumter. Just before day on the morning 
of January 9, 1861, the relief vessel while 
lying off the bar at Charleston harbor was 
discovered by a steamer on guard there. 
The latter, receiving no answer to her signal 
lights, promptly steamed up the main ship 
channel of Charleston harbor, firing rockets 
and burning lights as she went. The Star 
of the West crossed the bar and followed 
her in. 

When the Star of the West had arrived 
within a mile and three-quarters of Fort 
Sumter, a shot across her bow, a signal to 
stop, was fired by a masked battery near the 
north end of Morris Island, about five- 
eighths of a mile distant. The Star of the 
West had entered the harbor with the Amer- 
ican flag flying from her flagstaff, and at the 
sound of the shot a full sized garrison flag 
was displayed at her fore, the vessel mean- 
while, however, proceeding on her way. 
The masked battery, near which was flying 
ared palmetto flag, then began firing at the 
vessel. Most of the cannon balls passed 
over the Star of the West, one just missing 
the machinery, another striking a few feet 
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from the rudder, while still another, a rico- 
chet shot, struck the vessel in the forechains 
two feet above the water line. Deeming it 
impossible to take his command to Fort 
Sumter, Lieutenant Charles R. Woods, 
Ninth Infantry, commanding the relief ex- 
pedition, ordered the ship to turn about and 
get out of the harbor before her retreat was 
cut off. The Star of the West reached New 
York without mishap three days later. 

The War Department at Washington 
characterized the shots of the Morris Island 
masked battery at the Star of the West as 
“an act of war.” On the other hand Govern- 
or Francis W. Pickens of South Carolina 
maintained that the relief expedition was a 
hostile act toward South Carolina, and that 
the shots of the battery were entirely justi- 
fied. 


Tragic lowering of the flag at Fort Sum- 
ter. On Sunday afternoon, April 14, 1861, 
Major Robert Anderson and the garrison of 
Fort Sumter marched out of the works with 
colors flying and drums beating, bringing 
away company and private property, and 
saluting the flag of the fort with fifty guns 
as it was being lowered. The defenders of 
the fort had capitulated the day before after 
enduring the bombardment of the Con- 
federate batteries about Charleston harbor 
for thirty-three hours. Generous terms 
had been granted by General G. T. Beau- 
regard, Confederate commander, in recog- 
nition of the little garrison’s gallant de- 
fense. In connection with the bombardment 
the casualties on both sides had been trivial, 
but in the salute to Fort Sumter’s flag as it 
was being hauled down, the premature dis- 
charge of a gun and the explosion of a pile 
of cartridges resulted in the death of one 
of the United States soldiers, the first 
fatality of the Civil War, and the wounding 
of five others. General Beauregard ordered 
the dead soldier buried in the parade of Fort 
Sumter with all the honors of war, and 
soldiers of the Palmetto Guard (South 
Carolina) prepared an appropriate marker 
for his grave. 


“Old Glory’ raised over Nashville. On 
Tuesday morning, February 25, 1862, a gun- 
boat and a number of transports loaded with 
troops of Nelson’s division of the Army of 
the Ohio reached Nashville; Fort Donelson, 
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a hundred miles down the Cumberland, the 
main defense of Tennessee’s capital, having 
surrendered to General U. S. Grant nine 
days before. When the transports landed at 
Nashville, the Sixth Ohio Volunteers dis- 
embarked and marched up Cedar Street to 
the state capitol, where General William 
Nelson, in the name of the United States, 
took military possession of the building at 
8:45 o’clock. A few minutes later a United 
States flag floated from the flagstaff of the 
capitol. The first flag hoisted was that of 
the Ohio regiment, but directly it was hauled 
down and in its place went up “Old Glory.” 
“Old Glory” was so named by Captain Wil- 
liam Driver, Salem, Massachusetts, sea cap- 
tain, in 1831, when this particular flag was 
presented him by a company of ladies in rec- 
ognition of an act of kindness and was 
hoisted by him on his ship, the brig Charles 
Doggett. Captain Driver, at the time of the 
occupation of Nashville, retired from the sea 
and residing in the Tennessee city, had 
sacredly preserved his flag during the excit- 
ing times of secession and had the distinction 
of raising it with his own hands over the 
state house. Nashville thus became the only 
city over which the original “Old Glory” 
ever floated as an emblem of war. 


Stars and Stripes restored to Fort Sumter. 
Fort Sumter, taken by the Confederates on 
April 14, 1861, was successfully defended by 
them, despite the most vigorous efforts to 
recapture it by the land and naval forces of 
the United States, until February 17, 1865, 
when it was evacuated. In honor of the res- 
toration of the Stars and Stripes to the fort, 
by that time reduced by repeated bombard- 
ments to a mere earthwork, it was ordered 
that on Washington’s birthday, 1865, a na- 
tional salute be fired at West Point, and at 
every fort, arsenal and army headquarters 
in the Union. General Order No. 50, 
Adjutant General’s Office, Washington, 
issued March 27, 1865, in further celebra- 
tion, provided: 

That at the hour of noon on the 14th day of 
April, 1865, Brevet Major General Anderson will 
raise and plant upon the ruins of Fort Sumter, 
in Charleston harbor, the same U. S. flag which 
floated over the battlements of that fort during 
the rebel assault, and which was lowered and sa- 
luted by him and the small force of his command 


when the works were evacuated on the 14th day 
of April, 1861. 





That the flag, when raised, be saluted by 10 
guns from Fort Sumter, and by a national salute 
from every fort and rebel battery that fired upon 
Fort Sumter. 

The order further provided for the de 
livery of a public address by the Revereng 
Henry Ward Beecher, as a part of the cere 
monies. 


American flag raised over Santiago. The 
city of Santiago, Cuba, namesake of the 
patron saint of Spain, became the scene of 
the military operations of the Spanish Amer- 
ican War on the western hemisphere when, 
on a beautiful May morning (the nine 
teenth), the Spanish fleet, commanded by 
Rear Admiral Pascual Cervera, which had 
sailed from the Cape Verde Islands on April 
29, 1898, anchored in the harbor there. 
Blockade of the mouth of the harbor by the 
American fleet began as soon as the fleet’s 
presence there was discovered and stirring 
events began to occur: Lieutenant Rich 
mond Pearson Hobson’s effort to seal the 
exit of the harbor with the Merrimac; the 
landing of Major General W. R. Shafter’s 
army of 17,000 officers and men at Daiquiri; 
a fight at Las Guasimas and battles at San 
Juan Hill and El Caney. On July 3, in 
obedience to orders from Havana, the 
Spanish fleet went out of the harbor, its 
admiral leading the way in his flag ship, and 
was forthwith destroyed by the American 
warships. On July 17, the city of Santiago 
was surrendered. Of the events attending 
the lowering of the Spanish flag at Santiago, 
where it had waved so long, the journal of 
Lieutenant José Miiller Y Tejeiro, second in 
command of the Spanish naval forces in 
Santiago province, reads: 

July 17 [1898]—In conformity with the terms 
of the capitulation, the surrender of the city to 


the American army took place today. At 9 AM. 
the Spanish flag was hoisted on Punta Blanca 


Fort and saluted by twenty-one guns; shortly after ' 


it was lowered. At 9:30 Generals Toral and 
Shafter, commanders-in-chief of the Spanish and 
American forces, respectively, the latter accom- 
panied by his staff and many of the commanders 
and officers of the American fleet, witnessed the 
marching by, under arms, of a company of the 
former, representing all the Spanish forces, as tt 
was difficult to assemble them. The American 
forces presented arms and beat a march. ’ 

The heights of Conosa were the theater of this 
sad scene. The morning was very beautiful, and 
the clearness of the sky formed a singular con- 
trast with the gloom that enwrapped the spirit 
of our troops. When the march was ended, the 
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i forces remained at their posts, while 
ours left the trenches and proceeded to the city 
for the purpose of depositing their arms. 

The forces of the Socapa and Punta Gorda 
were taken by sea, in the steamer Reina de Los 
Angeles, to Las Cruces pier, and from there they 
marched to the Artillery Park, where they de- 
fivered arms and ammunition. Without them, they 
proceeded to the camp outside of the city, where 
all the forces were to assemble until the arrival 
of the vessels which, as agreed upon, were to con- 
yey them to Spanish soil. The other troops did 
the same thing, after depositing their arms at 
points designated beforehand. 

The troops having evacuated the city, 1,000 
men of the United States Army entered it, hoist- 
ing the flag of that nation at the Palace and Morro 
Castle. It [the flag at the Palace] is the only flag 
that has been raised in the city. No insurgent 
forces, nor individuals belonging to the same have 
entered the city with arms. The situation remained 
the same till the day when the army embarked 


for Spain. 


The American flag was raised over the 
governor’s palace in the city exactly at 
noon, in the presence of a crowd estimated 
at 12,000, the American troops participating 
in the ceremony being the Ninth Infantry 
and a squadron of the Second Cavalry. 
Capron’s Battery fired a salute of twenty- 
one guns as Captain William H. McKittrick 
hoisted the Stars and Stripes over the 
palace, and the Sixth Cavalry band played 
the national air. 


Surrender of Manila. The United States 
headed for the acquisition of its Philippine 
question when on April 24, 1898, John D. 
Long, President McKinley’s Secretary of 
the Navy, cabled Commodore George Dewey 
at Hong Kong to proceed at once to the is- 
lands and capture or destroy the vessels of 
the Spanish fleet. One week later the future 
admiral was able to send a message to Hong 
Kong to be cabled to Washington announc- 
ing that the orders of April 24 had been 
executed to the letter. However, it was not 
until August 13, the day after the protocol 
of agreement embodying the terms of peace 
between Spain and the United States was 
signed, that the Stars and Stripes succeeded 
the flag of Spain over Manila. The news of 
the city’s capture was conveyed in the 
following official dispatch: 

Manila, August 13. Secretary Navy, Washing- 
ton: Manila surrendered today to the American 
land and naval forces, after a combined attack. 


A division of the squadron shelled the forts and 
titrenchments at Malate on the south side of the 
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city, driving back the enemy, our army advancing 
from that side at the same time. City surrendered 
about 5 o’clock, the American flag being hoisted 
by Lieutenant Frank H. Brumby. About 7,000 
prisoners were taken. The squadron had no casual- 
ties; none of the vessels were injured. 

On August 7, General Wesley Merritt and I 
formally demanded the surrender of the city, 
which the Spanish General refused. 

Dewey. 


Lieutenant Brumby, who raised the flag, 
was Commodore Dewey’s flag lieutenant. 


Carried to North Pole by Peary. “Indian 
Head Harbor, via Cape Ray, N. F., Septem- 
ber 6, 1909. To Associated Press, New 
York: Stars and Stripes nailed to North 
Pole. Peary.” Robert E. Peary, civil engi- 
neer, U. S. Navy, reached the North Pole, 
a goal he had sought for twenty years, on 
April 6, 1909, for which achievement the 
United States government gave him the rank 
of rear admiral to date from the day of his 
discovery of the Pole, with the highest re- 
tired pay of the grade under the existing law. 
He was also given the thanks of Congress. 

The flag which Peary carried to the Pole 
was a silken American flag, one given him by 
his wife fifteen years before, and had been 
carried by him on all his polar expeditions 
after he had received it. At each of his 
“farthest norths,” he had left a fragment to 
mark the spot. By the time it reached the 
Pole, his account says, the flag was “some- 
what worn and discolored.” 

Four other flags shared the distinction 
with the Stars and Stripes of going to the 
North Pole and waving for a space over the 
icy wastes. They were the Delta Kappa 
Epsilon colors, the World’s Ensign of 
Liberty and Peace, the Navy League flag, 
and the Red Cross flag. 

With the explorer at the time were 
Matthew Henson, colored, and four Eski- 
mos. When he planted the American flag on 
the top of the world, Peary records that 
Henson, under his instructions, led the 
Eskimos in three rousing cheers, following 
which ceremony the discoverer shook hands 
all around with his companions. 

Between the ice blocks of a pressure ridge 
he deposited in a glass bottle a diagonal of 
his travel worn flag with records of his dis- 
covery and claims to possession of the entire 
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region in the name of the President of the 
United States.” 


Waves over parliament building. On 
April 20, 1917, the flag of the United States 
waved from the victory tower of the parlia- 
ment building in London, being the first 
foreign flag to fly there. On that day the 
British people and the Americans then resi- 
dent in London celebrated the United States’ 
partnership in the World War, entered into 
on April 6. A religious service was held 


(1)—On May 12, 1926, at 1 a.m., (Norwegian 
time), the Stars and Stripes again became asso- 
ciated with polar history when the American flag, 
the Norwegian flag and the Italian flag were 
dropped by the Amundsen-Ellsworth party from 
the Italian built dirigible Norge in the flight over 
the top of the world from Kings Bay, Spitzbergen, 
to Teller, Alaska. 
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at St. Paul’s Cathedral, attended by King 
George, Queen Mary, other members of the 
royal family of England, the official heads of 
the British government, and an immeng 
congregation. There was a great display of 
American flags in London, and in other 
cities and towns as well. “Old Glory” floated 
that day not only from the tallest spire of the 
parliament building but also from all govern. 
ment buildings in the British capital. 
Even before that formal welcome of the 
United States into the partnership of blood 
and death and ultimate victory, the country’s 
flag had made its appearance informally 
upon the battlefields of western Europe, his- 
tory recording that in the British assaults 
beginning on April 9, 1917, at least one 
American flag was carried up the slopes of 
Vimy Ridge in the ranks of the Canadians, 
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Ts of the 
heads of y . 
imme | Discussion 
in other 
”” floated 
re of the 
| govern. A Destroyer Leader for the U. S. Fleet As a mere layman, I do not profess to 
| attempt the thankless task of teaching naval 
officers the details of their profession. All 
of blood} Maurice PRENDERGAST.—I/ntroductory— I desire to do, is to invite them to break 
Ountry's | The June, 1926, issue of the PRocEEDINGS away from conventional ideas regarding a 
formally contained a very interesting contribution, by particular class of warship, and to consider 
ope, his- | Captain Taussig, suggesting the design of on its merits an entirely new conception. 
assaults | “A Destroyer Leader for the United States The type of leader I am going to describe 
sast one} Fleet.” In subsequent issues of this journal, may, at first sight, appear to be bizarre and 
lopes of | the discussion pages have embodied com- extravagant. But I hope to convince my 
Nadians, | ments upon the ‘“Taussig Design,” and _ readers that the suggested vessel is merely 
among them were a few notes by the present _ the logical outcome of considered principles, 

















a of the (See page IIII, June, 1926, PROCEEDINGS) 


writer. and is not based upon a quest for the merely 
It is desired to review the whole subject sensational. 
of destroyer leader design in a new light, I am not attempting to lay down the law 


and according to principles more rational to that eminent body of talent, the construc- 
than those now applied to this type of war tion corps of the U.S. Navy, for whose skill 
vessel. Does the present type of leader, the in warship designing I have the very high- 
glorified destroyer, answer the purpose for est respect. I am sure any officer of the 
which it is designed—that is, the leadership corps could design a far better leader than 
of destroyers? The answer seems to be that the one I am now proposing. I cannot even 
it does, indifferently well. Does Captain guarantee, that if my ship were built, she 
Taussig’s design display any marked ad- would float the right way up. The diagram, 
vance over present practice in leader de- reproduced with this article, has been 
sign? While admitting that his suggested worked out with some attention to detail. 
vessel possesses certain merits, it does not None the less, it is to be regarded only as 
appear to be an entirely satisfactory proposi- the graphical expression of certain ideas, 
tion. It is a kind of halfway ship—a little and not as a construction plan. Not all the 
smaller than a light cruiser, and a little ideas suggested may be tenable in practice ; 
bigger than a destroyer. What would be an not all the features embodied may be ac- 
ideal design for a destroyer leader? To ceptable to American tastes. Because the 
answer this last query, we must try to accompanying drawing is simply an “idea- 
imagine what the correct principles should diagram,” I am going to say nothing what- 
be, governing the design of leaders. What ever about the technicalities of dimensions, 
is wanted, is neither a trimmed-down displacement, speed and so on. 

cruiser, nor an inflated destroyer, but an Suggested Principles of Leader Design.— © 
entirely new type of vessel, expressly and We can take for granted all that Captain 
specifically designed to exercise the func- Taussig, and other writers, have said, re- 
tions of sea-leadership in the very highest garding the necessity that a destroyer leader 
sense,* should provide adequate quarters for the of- 





*After the final draft of this article was com- advice in a kind of contemptuous silence. I am 
pleted, I received the November issue of the Pro- sincerely obliged to him for the courtesy with 
CEEDINGS, wherein Captain Taussig makes his re- which he has received my comments. My leader 
joinder to my criticisms of his leader design. He design embodies features which I suggested in the 
may be surprised to find, that I have obstinately September discussion pages. Captain Taussig’s 
persisted in giving to my “Ideal Leader” certain objections to these features I can only deal with, 
features to which he has objected. I would not at this late stage, by the means of additional 
have him think that I have passed over his good _foot-notes. 
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ficer in command of a flotilla, and his staff. 
The leader is, of course, a petty flagship; 
and of all flagships great and small, she 
has the greatest need of being designed for 
exercising the functions of leadership. 
Why? Consider what type of war vessel 
it is, that she leads. The destroyer—about 
the fastest and the most fragile of all fight- 
ing ships. Thanks to their stout protection, 
capital ships may extricate themselves, in 
battle, from a “tight corner,” as the German 
battle cruisers did at Jutland. But destroy- 
ers? Seven wrecks, lying in the Santa Bar- 
bara Channel exemplified how, even under 
peace conditions, swift and almost instan- 
taneous disaster may attend an error in the 
leadership of destroyers. 
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much to say, that, under action conditions 
destroyer leadership may present problems 
moving twice as fast, and being twice ag 
complex, as those arising from the command 
of a battle squadron? 

There is, finally, the worst possible case tp 
consider—that of opposing destroyer flotij. 
las charging against each other, into the “No 
Man’s Land” between the lines of battle. 
ships, as happened at Jutland. Here, the 
combined speeds of the opposing destroyers 
may result in a “tactical rate of change” at 
the delirious speed of sixty to sixty-eight 
knots. The commander-in-chief of the bat. 
tle squadron can be conveyed into action, in } 
a flagship that does not vary materially 
from the normal battleship type. But if 
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Contemplate on the one hand, a squadron 
of eight battleships, going into action at a 
battle speed of eighteen to nineteen knots. 
And, on the other hand, consider a flotilla of 
sixteen destroyers—the average war strength 
—also going into action at a speed of thirty 
to thirty-four knots. What may be called 
“the rate of change in tactical circum- 
stances” nearly 100 per cent faster for 
the destroyers than it is for battleships. He 
who leads the destroyers will have to think, 
decide and act, tactically, twice as fast as 
the admiral in command of the battle squad- 
ron. Add to this, the problem of the more 
numerous units under command—sixteen 
destroyers as against eight battleships. 
Again, make allowance for the more rapid 
handling and maneuvering power of the 
smaller torpedo craft, as compared with the 
big and cumbrous capital ships. Is it too 
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there ever was a need for a specialized “com- 
mand-ship” it seems to be in the case of the 
destroyer leader. 

The officers commanding destroyer flo- 
tillas will not have a very fortunate portion, 
during the course of a fleet engagement. 
They will have many things to do, and bear 
in mind. At one moment, they may be re 
quired not to let their destroyers foul the 
range with funnel smoke. At another mo- 
ment, they may be called upon to do exactly 
the opposite, and put down a big smoke- 
screen, for protective purposes. The de 
stroyers will have to harmonize their move- 
ments, and accommodate their dispositions, 
to suit those of their own battleships, They 
must keep a watch upon the hostile battle 
line, with a view to launching a torpedo at- 
tack. They must also stand ready to rush 
out and repel any attack made by the 
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enemy’s destroyers and light cruisers. They 

y even be required to deliver a torpedo 
attack through a heavy smoke screen. On 
emerging from this murky pall, the com- 
manding officer of the flotilla may find the 
enemy at close range. In this event, he will 
have to make the most rapid estimate he 
can of the situation just revealed to him, 
and decide how and where he is going to 
attack. 

On similar lines, there is the problem of 
night actions, where one almost runs into a 
hostile flotilla, squadron or fleet at close 
range—a range even close enough for de- 
stroyers to use ramming tactics against each 
other, as happened in the Dover Straits dur- 
ing the World War. In such cases, there 
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To carry out a torpedo attack, in daylight, 
against a hostile battle fleet, and in the face 
of a murderous and scientifically controlled 
fire, will require nerve and stamina of the 
highest order. The knowledge that the lead- 
er is in the van, and that she can only at- 
tack in one direction, forward, will give the 
whole of the flotilla charging with her, the 
sense, the moral support, and the derived 
courage, arising from the feeling of being 
really Jed, and not merely escorted, into ac- 
tion. 

Summing up the foregoing considerations, 
it is proposed that the following should be 
true and guiding principles underlying the 
design of any destroyer leader type: 

A. That all provision possible should be 
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may be no time for signals. The leader, by 
her movements and conduct alone, must 
show to her destroyers what line of action 
she is going to pursue. 

The present practice is, of course, to take 
the average contemporary destroyer design, 
to enlarge it a bit, to add an extra gun or 
two, and there you have your leader. This 
policy in design may serve its purpose well 
enough, but is it good enough? Destroyers 
are the “storm-troops of the sea,” and what- 
ever vessel leads them, should express the 
idea of attack of the offensive a l’outrance. 
What in the world then has a destroyer 
leader got to do with astern fire, or with any 
guns at her stern whatever? None, that we 
can see. Unless, of course she is going to 
follow the example of the Duke of Plaza 
Toro, who “led his regiments from behind, 
because it was far less exciting.” 


made for giving the commanding officer of 
the flotilla every convenience and aid, for 
exercising the faculty of rapid command. 
This entails that he should have a clear and 
undisturbed field of vision to all points of 
the compass. 

B. That it is the duty of the leader to 
exhibit to her destroyers the idea and the 
performance of attack. Her design should 
exemplify this principle in the highest possi- 
ble degree. Therefore, her weapons should, 
as far as is possible, be disposed to engage 
an enemy ahead. There is to be no astern 
fire, in a relative sense, because that em- 
bodies the subversive idea of retreat. The 
line of the leader’s attack is to be forward 
—at the enemy! 

The Application of the Above Principles 
to an Actual Design—It will be observed 
that in the design now presented (and re- 
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produced herewith), all the guns are massed 
forward, and there is no astern fire what- 
ever, save from anti-aircraft guns. The sys- 
tem of gun distribution adopted is, of 
course, that used in the British battleships 
of the Nelson class. Admitted that this 
form of battery-planning is not admired by 
certain U. S. officers. It must be realized 
and clearly understood, that the Nelson and 
Rodney are to be to the British battle squad- 
rons what the leaders are to the destroyer 
flotillas. That is, the two Nelsons are to be 
“battle line leaders,” and guide-ships to the 
fighting lines of capital ships. The massing 
of their three triple turrets at the bows is 
the logical outcome of their métier as van- 
guard vessels. If this principle is correct for 
the leadership of battle squadrons, then the 
same system of gun-distribution is (on a 
lesser scale), the true method by which guns 
in flotilla leaders should be distributed. 

At this point, it will be the more conveni- 
ent, if we give our ideal leader a name, for 
the sake of convenience in reference. Shall 
we christen her the Canandaigua (D. L. 4) 
and then proceeded to explain how the prin- 
ciples displayed above have been assimi- 
lated into her design? 

Hull Design—Efficient leadership cannot 
be exercised if you have one eye bunged 
up with salt water, and a periodic cascade 
slopping down the nape of your neck every 
half minute. Captain Taussig has done very 
well on the matter of comfort conducing 
to efficiency of command. Accordingly, if 
the commanding officer of the flotilla is “go- 
ing to sit up in a conning-tower, bossing 
eight hundred men,” it is essential that he 
should be given a clear field of vision. As 
for the causes of “interference” with com- 
mand, officers with practical experience of 
destroyer work can, no doubt, speak with 
authority on such a matter. As far as I can 
see, the three chief causes of such “inter- 
ference” appear to be (1) head seas, and 
spray; (2) funnel smoke ; and (3) the hoist- 
ing and lowering of flag signals. 

To cope with (1), it appears vital that the 
hull should be developed to the highest pos- 
sible freeboard forward, and that the posi- 
tions of command should be raised above 
the water-line to the highest position con- 
sistent with ship-stability. In the Canandai- 
gua, the hull is gradually sheered from the 
stern to the break of the forecastle, and 
from the after end of the forecastle, right 
up to the eyes. To rid the bridges of smoke- 
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interference, the funnels have been brought 
amidships and as far aft of the bridges (anq 
positions of command) as is possible, Sig. 
nal interference is a matter we will discuss q 
little later on. 

Gun Positions—It has been previously 
argued, that the main gun positions should 
be massed forward. The gun-distribution in 
the Canandaigua permits various combina. 
tions of single, double and triple mounts, 
At one extreme, we have three six-inch, 


singly mounted, which battery we consider } 


is too heavy, and slow firing for flotilla 
work. At the other extreme, we havea p0s- 
sible armament of nine twelve or fourteen- 
pounders, in three triple mounts. This would 
certainly give us rapidity of fire (and rapid 
consumption of ammunition), but the guns 
would be quite inadequate in ranging power, 
The happy medium would be a battery of 
five guns, of 5 to 5.5-inch caliber mounted 
as: positions No. 1 and No. 3, twin; posi- 
tion No. 2 (superfiring), single gun. The 
types of mounts we show are those used 
in British and Japanese submarines. The 
lower (and twin) positions are to be on the 
lines of the twin mounts of the British fleet 
submarine X-1, wherein the guns are mount- 
ed so wide apart there is no interference 
between the gun crews. The superfiring po- 
sition is the same as the Vickers mount, 
used in the British submarines of the L 
Classes, and the Japanese submarines of the 
Ro-57-59 class. The three-inch A. A. guns 
are mounted in outboard positions, at the 
stern, but the caliber selected is open to ar- 
gument. The view appears to be gaining 
ground that the two-pounder semi-auto- 
matic pom pom, singly, doubly, trebly and 
even quadruply mounted, is an A. A. wea 


pon better suited to destroyers and leaders [ 


than the heavy three-inch mark. 
Bridges—This is perhaps the most vital 
point, and the most delicate and complicated 
one of the whole design. Here we must sta- 
tion the commanding officer of the flotilla, 
and his staff, and provide them with the 
best facilities for the efficient exercise of 
their duties. We must also provide for the 
captain of the leader, and navigating staff. 
Again, we must find room for all the gear 
and personnel required for gunnery and tor- 
pedo control. It may be necessary for the 
leader to indicate and control “concentration 
shots” by gun and torpedo fire from patt 
(or the whole) of the flotilla, against a se 
lected portion of the enemy’s line. Finally, 
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there is the complicated question of signals. 

The only way in which we can reconcile 
all these conflicting interests—and it is a 
very tentative way—is this: We suggest that 
the forebridges should be built upon the 
lines of the cabined-in, masthead fire-con- 
trol tops of the West Virginia and Cali- 
fornia types of battleships. The officer in 
command of the flotilla is to occupy the up- 
per stage, where he will have the most ample 
feld of vision in all directions, and be ele- 
yated in a dry position above the waterline. 
The lower stage of the bridge is to be de- 
yoted to the directorscopes, torpedo D.F., 
etc. The “flush-decker” type of charthouse, 
and the bridge-wings around it, are for the 
captain of the leader, navigating and sig- 
nalling staff. Attention is directed to one 
small, but interesting feature in the pro- 
posed new leader type. It is the provision 
of blast-screens, to shield the wings of the 
lower bridge. This detail is copied from the 
new Japanese cruisers Furutaka and Kako, 
whose forward guns are mounted in just the 
same way as those of the Canandaigua; and 
whose bridge-wings are guarded by curved 
screens against the blast of the guns when 
firing on bearings abaft the beam. 

Rig—The peculiar, reversed look of the 
Canandaigua’s rig may appear objectionable 
to American eyes. May I explain that the 
hoisting and lowering of long tacks of signal 
flags, from yards upon a foremast, has been 
found to interfere considerably with range- 
taking, fire control and ship-command. In 
certain very recent British designs for 
cruisers, the foremast has been virtually 
abolished, and all signalling by flag relegated 
to a tripod mast stepped at the after part 
of the hull. 

Whether a leader could adopt such a rig, 
with the signalling mast astern, is a dubious 
point. It appears preferable that the sig- 
nalling staff should still remain concentrated, 
as it were, round the feet of the flotilla com- 
manding officer, so that his orders can be 
put into bunting, Morse or semaphore form, 
with the least possible loss of time. For, as 
we have stressed before, destroyer leader- 
ship is a “top-gear, hundred-miles per-hour 
job,” akin to the control of a racing auto. 

If a signalling mast must still remain lo- 
cated forward, and close to the bridges, the 
only expedient we can suggest, to dodge the 
signal interference problem, is the provision 
of two masts abreast, one to port and one 
to starboard. These masts might be of the 
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telescopic type, raised and lowered by 
power, as were the masts in the British K 
class submarines. It would then be possible 
to raise and use the lee mast only for flag 
signals. (The diagram shows the port mast 
about one-quarter raised, and with yards 
trimmed round to the fore and aft line.) 
As for the tripod mainmast, this has been 
purposely used to give a distinctive appear- 
ance. In the course of the discussion on 
Captain Taussig’s design one or two critics 
emphasized the point that the leader should 
be of absolutely original appearance, so that 
she could be distinguished easily, by day 
and by night. And not only this; she should 
also remain of unique appearance, no matter 
if she should be somewhat mutilated by gun- 
fire. In the night action of March 21, 1918, 
a French destroyer—the Commandant Ri- 
viere, as far as I can recollect—dashed up, 
torpedoed and severely damaged the British 
leader Botha. The explanation was simply 
this: The Botha had had one of her four 
funnels shot away, and in her wounded 
state, she presented quite a reasonable re- 
semblance to a certain big, three-funneled 
class of German destroyers. 

Allusion to German destroyers reminds 
me that I have purloined one good idea of 
theirs. Above the range-finder, surmount- 
ing the bridges, there is a bar, and upon the 
bar are mounted colored night recognition 
lights. This type of pivoted bar was used 
by the German torpedo craft; it allowed 
the lights to be swung round toward the 
point from which the challenge comes, while 
the color and arrangement of the lights 
themselves can be varied from night to 
night. 

Machinery—Stepping the funnels amid- 
ships, so as to keep the bridges clear of 
smoke-interference, does of course raise 
knotty problems in the lay-out of the ma- 
chinery. The boiler rooms have to be locat- 
ed centrally in the hull, with one engine 
room before, and one abaft the boilers. Such 
a grouping of the power-plant seems to pred- 
icate electric drive; but I am not competent 
enough to say if electric drive is suitable 
or not, for use in high-speed warcraft, like 
destroyers and leaders. This form of pow- 
er-transmission is said to confer most re- 
markable maneuvering qualities upon that 
ship that employs it. If this is so, then elec- 
tric drive would be a notable asset in a ves- 
sel of the leader type. Despite the increased 
size of the leader, the electric drive would 
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bring her maneuvering performance more 
into harmony with those of the destroyers 
she leads. Uniformity in handling prop- 
erties, between the leader and the led, is an 
asset which should be striven for, in spite of 
mechanical obstacles. But if electric drive 
cannot be employed, there is left only the 
rather objectionable expedient of raising the 
boilers, so as to allow a shaft-tunnel passing 
under them from the forward engine-room. 

With regard to the boilers, it is assumed 
that large steam-generators will have to be 
used, on the lines of those suggested by 
Captain Taussig (9,000 sq. ft. heating sur- 
face) for his leader design. The uptakes 
have been trunked together into two large 
funnels, on the lines of the new single fun- 
nel cf H.M.S. Warspite, and the funnels 
of the Japanese cruisers Yubari, Furutaka, 
etc. 

Visual Signalling Gear, Searchlights—I 
must, of course, remain dumb upon the 
question of long and short-range inter-com- 
munication between the leader and her de- 
stroyers. This is a topic which can only be 
competently discussed by naval officers. 
They alone can decide how simplicity, speed, 
accuracy in sending and reception can be at- 
tained in the best manner especially under 
battle conditions. Seven searchlights are 
scheduled in the Canandaigua design. Four 
of these, (two port, two starboard) are of 
the controlled, large-diameter type, mounted 
between the funnels.” Two small ones for 
visual signalling purposes are mounted upon 
the forward lower bridge wings. There is a 
third small one also for signalling use, abaft 
the tripod mainmast. We may add here, 

* When commenting on the “Taussig Leader,” 
I objected to the location of the searchlights on 
the forebridge. The reason I gave was that the 
location of these lights would, during a night ac- 
tion, betray the “brain center” of the whole flotilla 
to the enemy’s gunfire. Captain Taussig (No- 
vember issue) says there may be something in my 
view, but the deflection of the enemy’s shell would 
probably prevent hits being scored upon the exact 
locality of the lights. May I say that it is not a 
question of putting shots straight into the middle 
of searchlights, but of betraying an area—bridges, 
chart-house, etc.—to the enemy. Are you not, as 
it were, giving the enemy two illuminated mark- 
buoys, by which he can range upon the fore- 
bridges, perhaps with tracer-shell? If Captain 
Taussig will examine contemporary warship de- 
sign (as exemplified by West Virginia, Omaha, 
Hood, Queen Elizabeth, Hawkins, British leaders, 
U.S. and British destroyers), he will see that 
the modern practice is to place the large diameter 
searchlights at a point well abaft the forebridges. 
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that the supporting legs of the tripod are 
used as a kind of very convenient “hat. 
stand,” for the mounting of Vickers Tange 
clocks, target bearing or speed indicators 
etc. Elevated at the stern in this way, these 


indicators will be in the most legible position | 


for the destroyers, following in the wake of 
their leader. The spidery yards and triatic 
antenna spreader, surmounting the tripod 
masthead, are features adapted from the 
Swedish Navy, and intended to assist in ree. 
cognition of the leader at long range. 


Torpedo Armament—The present writer | 


has expressed the view (elsewhere than in 
this journal), that leaders and destroyers 
should have no tube armament whatever, 
and should relinquish the torpedo arm en- 
tirely to torpedo-carrying seaplanes, sub- 
marines and the coastal motor boat. We 
shall not attempt to defend these heretical 
ideas here, but have assumed that American 
standards postulate the provision of a tor- 
pedo battery. Eleven tubes are provided 
for: i.e., nine twenty-one-inch and two four- 
teen-inch. One triple tube mounting is be- 
fore the funnels, the other abaft them, and 
both are on the center line. Over the stern 
is the most novel part of the whole torpedo 
armament: viz., three twenty-one-inch tor- 
pedoes carried in fixed discharging troughs, 
together with the necessary compressed air 
rams, for forcing the torpedoes tail first over 
the stern. This, of course, is the type of 


discharge used in the Thornycroft type | 


coastal motor boats. 

added to a leader? 
Let it be recalled that one of the prime 

essentials of our “ideal leader” design is.to 


Why should it be 


attack forward, and the use of stern trough- | 


discharges confers on her the advantage of 
ahead torpedo fire. If the leader is the van- 
ship, she may—and probably will be—the 
first vessel of the flotilla to encounter the en- 
emy at night, and that enemy may be met at 
close range. What is the leader to do, if 
she wishes to use her torpedoes? Is she to 
swerve, so as to bring her center-line tubes 
into bearing on the target, and run the risk 
of her following destroyers “piling up” on 
top of her? By’'the use of stern troughs, she 
will be triply armed, for she will be able “to 
get in her blow first,” and probably before 
the enemy knows exactly what has hap- 
pened. For another thing, trough-dis- 
charged torpedoes have been found to run 
far truer than tube-discharged torpedoes, A 
true run and hit secured by the leader will 
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set an inspiring example for the destroyers 
to emulate. 

In the hull side, up in the bows, and be- 
low gun positions No. 2 and No. 3, will be 
seen a long, sliding door. This covers a 
port, and behind the port is a fourteen-inch 
tube (one port, one starboard), firing short- 
range, shallow running “cold” torpedoes. 
These torpedoes are for close-range night 
fighting with hostile destroyers, where the 
heavy twenty-one-inch “heater” torpedoes 
would dive too deep and under-run the tar- 
gets.* Incidentally, it is said that, when 
British and German destroyers “scrapped” 
together at night, the Germans used their 
torpedoes first, and only after that opened 
up with gunfire. Which, some people de- 
clare, is the correct way of night-fighting 
against destroyers. 


Aircraft Catapults—Two of these are 
suggested in the Canandaigua sketch. Cap- 
tain Taussig, in his leader design, provided 
for two triple tubes, and for a single cata- 
pult. It appears rather redundant to pro- 
vide an extra turntable for a revolving cata- 
pult, when we already have tubes upon ro- 
tating mounts. Hence, I have mounted the 
Canandaigua’s catapults above her triple 
tubes. And in extenuation of this heinous 
departure from convention, may I say that 
the new Yarrow-designed destroyers of the 


de Ruyter class (Netherland Navy) are to 


carry a small seaplane mounted over the 
after triple tubes. The form of catapult I 
have envisaged is a light, latticework pat- 


*Captain Taussig does not like my idea of us- 
ing two sizes of torpedoes in a leader, the smaller 


size being for use against hostile destroyers at 


He says that if cold shots have to be 
fired, the work can be done just as well by twen- 
ty-one inch torpedoes. If this be so, all well and 
good. I can only say again that the practical ex- 
perience of our night actions with German de- 
stroyers in Dover Straits, taught us the need of a 
special mark torpedo, for fighting under such con- 
ditions. What was wanted, was a small “cold” 
torpedo, with a very short range and high speed 
setting, which would pick up and keep a shallow 
depth almost as soon as it was discharged from 
the tube. I think that fourteen-inch tubes were 
stripped from old British torpedo boats or patrol 
boats, and added to the destroyers of our Dover 
patrol, to meet this need. Further, the new Brit- 
ish Admiralty S class boats came into service 
with two sizes of torpedoes, twenty-one-inch and 
tighteen-inch, the latter being for night actions 
with enemy torpedo craft. Perhaps a modified 
twenty-one-inch seaplane torpedo would meet this 
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tern, capable of being folded up. The for- 
ward catapult is shown, in the sketch profile, 
with a plane mounted upon it ; the after cata- 
pult is shown folded up. From Jane’s 
Fighting Ships (1926 Edition, p. 53) H.M.S. 
Vindictive seems to mount a light, fold- 
ing catapult of the design suggested above. 

The U. S. Navy mark of triple twenty- 
one-inch tube weighs, I believe, close on 
three tons. With catapult and plane super- 
added, the total weight of the whole mass 
may become too heavy for rotation by hand 
power. In that event, recourse will have to 
be made to the expedient used by the Ger- 
mans for training their heavy 23.6-inch 
twin T.T. mount—that is, electric motors 
would have to be employed for rotating the 
triple tubes plus catapult. 


Depth Charges—Surprise may be ex- 
pressed that little or no provision is made 
for these. As a matter of fact, one of the 
first drafts of the Canandaigua design em- 
bodied triple depth-charge racks at the stern. 
But then the following chain of thought 
suggested itself: Suppose the leader runs 
across a hostile submarine and put down a 
rather lavish series of “ash-cans.”” And sup- 
pose that the destroyers, owing to smoke- 
interference, low visibility, or other causes, 
do not exactly see or understand what the 
leader has done, and continue to steam up 
her wake. What would happen? It ap- 
pears as if the mother-hen would, soon af- 
terwards, have to contemplate, mournfully, 
the shattered remains of a few of her own 
chickens. Allowance has been made for one 
Y-gun, and a couple of ready-use depth 
charges on the quarters; otherwise depth- 
charges are left severely alone. But those 
who dislike the triple torpedo-trough dis- 
charge over the stern, can, if they desire, 
substitute depth-charge racks. And those 
who do desire some astern fire, can mount 
one or two five-inch guns‘aft, and transfer 
the anti-aircraft guns to a position amid- 
ships, about the funnels. 

And this, in the main, is the outline of 
Canandaigua (D.L.4.)—a vessel designed 
to express in outward build, and in her 
component features, the very essence of 
specialized, high-speed, intrepid leadership. 
A vessel, in short, that is to be “the Cap- 
tain of the Storm Troops of the sea.” 

Is she a worth-while ship? Or is she sim- 
ply an impossible freak ? 
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Naval Organization from Industrial 
View point 
(See page 1519, August, 1926, PRocEEDINGS) 


Captain H. C. Drncer, U. S. Navy.— 
This article brings out many of the essen- 
tials in regard to the proper handling of 
material matters in the Navy. There are 
now numerous drawbacks in the way mate- 
rial matters are handled which are operating 
for the reduction in material efficiency and 
increased costs. One of the main troubles is 
that material matters are not properly coor- 
dinated by any authority who is thoroughly 
experienced in material matters and on ac- 
count of this desirable action in many things 
is not taken. We have numerous chiefs of 
bureau but they are limited to their spheres 
of cognizance and there is no definite ma- 
terial authority to coordinate their actions 
or to pass on many material matters that 
are outside the cognizance of the bureaus. 
The navy yard division codrdinates cer- 
tain matters and is assumed to have certain 
authority over bureau action. The technical 
aid of the secretary handles certain other 
matters. The assistant for material in oper- 
ations has certain coordinating functions 
which do not always appear to be very 
clearly understood or recognized, and appar- 
ently his authority goes only when his de- 
cisions are authenticated by the Chief of 
Operations or the Secretary. It is obvious 
that there should be some one definitely rec- 
ognized authority for material. 

One possible solution is to clothe the as- 
sistant for material in operations with such 
definite authority to act for the Navy De- 
partment on material matters. This would 
require further that he also have charge of 
the navy yard division and the matters now 
handled by the technical aid of the secretary. 
By combining these three and assigning a 
high ranking officer with positive and defi- 
nite authority of the Secretary over the ac- 
tivities of chiefs of material bureaus, the 
problem of codrdination of naval material 
might be solved. Additional laws are not 
necessary unless it is deemed essential to sep- 
arate the head of the naval material division 
from the Chief of Operations. What we are 
after is to secure a competent and experi- 
enced authority to control, coordinate and to 
be generally responsible for the effective pro- 
duction and maintenance of naval material 
and for the expenditures incurred for this 
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purpose. However, be he ever so able he 
cannot go far unless he has full author} 
from the Secretary of the Navy and th 
wholehearted cooperation and backing of th. 
Chief of Operations. This carries Out the 
main ideas cited by Captain Nutting, ay 
requires no additional laws, and little or no 
rearrangement of offices and few changes in 
regulations and procedure. 

Anyone who is nursing the idea that oy 
material matters are now being handled with 
anything like 100 per cent efficiency and 
economy has much to learn. We are work 
ing here and there for improvements mostly 
from the bottom up but what we need js 
effective improvement caused by suitable 
action and directions from the top down. 
We need intelligent doctrine and policy and 
definite workable administrative procedure 
These are not likely to be secured except 
from the efforts of officers who are experi 
enced in material matters and understand 
intimately the various details of these prob- 
lems. 

The idea of the so-called engineer corps 
is a very desirable ideal. I take it that this 
is to include the various specially trained 
technical officers who are to be detailed to 
duties for which they have been specially 
trained. This is a good idea but one not s0 
very easy to carry out because it would re 
quire some rather revolutionary changes for 
which I fear there would not be a sufficient- 
ly powerful general demand in the Navy. 

Engineer specialists are now provided for 
by law; extend this same idea to ordnance 
specialists, aéronautical specialists, etc. Then 
assign these specialists to perform the tech- 
nical work of the Navy. Amplify such de- 
tails by additional line officers who are not 
specialists; assigning the non-specialist to 


work that his training and experience will | 


enable him to handle. In theory this is now 
done but in practice it does not work out s0 
well, because the basic idea of the specialist 
seems to be ignored. For various reasons 
there is a tendency to prevent the spe 
cialist from having real authority to make 
decisions even in purely technical matters. 
Naturally these tendencies prevent the high- 
est efficiency from being secured. 

If the Navy can realize that full success 
in technical work comes only through full 
encouragement to specialists and that the 
specialists are fully as loyal to the best inter 
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ests of the Navy as anyone, then the great- 
est obstacle to securing improvement in the 
roduction and maintenance of naval mate- 
rial will have been removed. 

Details to duty for line officers are now 
made too much on the basis of treating all 
fine officers as having like qualifications in- 
stead of detailing officers whose capabilities 
will best suit the job. This defect can be 
overcome to a certain extent by definite as- 
signment to special duty by law of a limited 
number. If this is done this nucleus in any 
specialty gives a rallying point around which 
the non-specialist can be detailed. 

If the idea of unity of control of material 
or industrial matters at the Navy Depart- 
ment is once fully recognized and a respon- 
sible, competent and experienced coordinat- 
ing and directing official assigned, there is 
no reason why effective results should not 
follow, provided all hands give loyal serv- 
ice. We need better means for control and 
coordination of the bureau activities and 
for making more efficient assignment of and 
training of officers to material and industrial 
activities. 

The establishment of the navy yard divi- 
sion has resulted in great improvements as 
far as navy yards are concerned. This may 
serve to point the way; and by the lessons 
here learned the ways and methods of prop- 
erly and efficiently controlling the direct- 
tion of the whole system of material main- 
tenance may be determined. 

A complete reorganization of the Navy 
Department, or rearrangement of corps or 
the complete amalgamation of the staff 
corps with the line is very unlikely. We now 
have a naval head provided by law,—the 
Chief of Operations. We have a line and 
certain staff corps. We further do provide 
for some and can provide for additional line 
specialists. We have here the material for 
making an effective organization. This has 
been accomplished at various navy yards, 
where representatives of all these various 
corps welded into an efficient organization 
the full success of which was based on mak- 
ing the best detail so as to use officials on 
work that they were best suited for, and on 
having definite responsibility for the efficien- 
cy of the whole devolve upon the manager, 
who was sufficiently familiar personally with 
material matters and who had the requisite 
managerial training and experience to prop- 
erly carry out the functions of that office. 
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There is given below a general idea of 
the scope of activiti-s and subdivisions of 
the suggested m>terial division. 

The Board ct Inspection and Survey is 
not included because this board is not entire- 
ly concerned with material, has no executive 
functions and can function satisfactorily 
without being placed under the material 
division. 

Material planning section—General policy 
and doctrine as to design, production and 
maintenance of material. Codrdination of 
material bureau activities and questions. 
Joint material projects, new construction, 
criticism of design. Policy as to major al- 
terations. Examination into new methods. 
Pass on any other material matters not 
otherwise handled. A force of three to five 
officers to investigate and decide any of 
these matters. 

Civilian personnel—Wages, promotions, 
etc. In general as now done. 

Navy yard organization and administra- 
tion—Comparative data of performance. 
Study of methods to improve efficiency. 
Navy yard efficiency systems. As now 
handled. 

Navy yard equipment and development— 
As now handled. 

Experimental and research work—Inven- 
tions and departmental directions concern- 
ing inspection and specifications for mate- 
rial. Coordination of research and experi- 
mental work with other government depart- 
ments and with industry. 

Fleet maintenance—Authorization of re- 
pairs and alterations. Assignment to navy 
yards. Schedules for repairs, priority of 
work, etc. Generally as now done by assist- 
ant for material but in a more simplified 
and expert manner. More responsibility to 
be left to individual navy yards. 

The material bureaus would have full 
authority and responsibility, each within 
its own limits of cognizance as at present, 
but their activities would be definitely guid- 
ed, directed and coordinated by this organ- 
ization, the head of which would then be 
responsible to the Secretary of the Navy. 

We would then have the combination of 
knowledge with authority, which under 
present conditions is somewhat lacking. Fur- 
thermore this would provide clean cut re- 
sponsibility for all material matters and 
would stop some of the indecision, halting 
action and non-action which has been ex- 
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perienced under our naval administrative 
system so far. The planning section could 
automatically handle many matters for 
which now many special boards are ap- 
pointed. 

Our system of inspection for naval 
material should be uniform and consoli- 
dated. Our research and experimental 
work should be centrally codrdinated to 
avoid duplication. Uniformity in admin- 
istrative procedure in connection with ma- 
terial should be sought and above all effec- 
tive steps toward securing economy, avoid- 
ance of waste, lost motion and the doing of 
unproductive operations should be put into 
effect. 

Something might also be said about pres- 
ent methods of training and assigning 
officers who perform important work in con- 
nection with material production and main- 
tenance. Both the training and the detail are 
now too haphazard. Numerous officers are 
given certain training or certain postgradu- 
ate courses and after this is done are not 
assigned to duty where this special knowl- 
edge is utilized. This is particularly true 
of line officers for engineering work. More 
of the material billets should be filled by 
officers who are specially well qualified for 
these positions and who can, in case of ex- 
pansion, better train green hands to take 
care of the increased activities. 

The problem of securing a comprehensive 
organization, proper administrative proce- 
dure and the most effective personnel for 
handling the material matters of the Navy is 
a large and intricate one. Apparently, it 
has never been approached in a really ra- 
tional way by officials who were thoroughly 
material minded. Capt. Nutting has pointed 
out some of the obvious defects that have 
existed and the inconsistencies that have 
been allowed to prevail. The one very 
serious situation now existing is that many 
misapprehensions as to material matters and 
the personnel identified with material mat- 
ters are prevalent among the officers of 
the Navy and there is prevalent the un- 
fortunate notion that a rather limited ex- 
perience connected with some material mat- 
ters will fit an officer for properly perform- 
ing almost any duty connected with material. 
We are obtaining in too many directions 
amateur performance and dilettante ideas 
and opinions. 

It is believed possible by giving material 
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and material experts their proper réle, place 
and authority in the naval organization ang 
allowing the technical officers definite cogyj. 
zance and control over technical production 
and technical personnel that much greate; 
general efficiency in naval material will fe 
secured. 

The ideal of the engineering corps as sug. 
gested by Capt. Nutting would be one ap. 
swer, but one major modification suggests 
itself. It seems that the supply corps 
should remain as a separate entity, witha 
finance and procurement division, more or 
less coordinate with the material division, 
The Navy Department organization would 
then be about something like the following; 

Secretary of the Navy 

Assistant Secretaries 

Personal Aides 


Advisory 

General board, board of inspection and 
survey, examining boards. Other special sta- 
tutory boards. To be reduced to as limited a 
number as possible. All matters coming up 
should be handled as far as possible by some 
of the executive divisions in each one of 
which there should be a planning section. 


Executive Divisions | 


Division of Operation—Generally as at 
present but with material functions trans- 
ferred to material division. Chief of Oper- 
ations. Senior naval assistant with power 
to act for Secretary. 

Division of Material—All material func- 
tions. Takes over all matters under oré- | 
nance, C and R, Engineering, Yards and 
Docks and material matter of Aéronauties 
and Navigation. To perform material fune- 





tions for any naval activity. Suitable sub- 
divisions under bureau chiefs. 

Division of Personnel—All  personnd | 
functions. Generally what is now in Navi 
gation (except material). Medicine and 
Surgery. J.A.G. General oversight of edu- 
cation and training of all naval personnel. 
To have suitable subdivisions under bureau 
chiefs. 


Division of Finance—All matters deal- | 


ing with finance, procurement, accounting, 
supplies, generally all matters now under 
Bureau S. and A. and all other financial 
matters in Navy Department. Would take 
over budget office, preparation of estimates 
and central distribution of allotments. To 
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have proper 
chiefs. : 
Marine Corps—Generally as at present. 


Members of all corps to be available for 
duty under any division as may be desirable. 
Occupants of any official position to have 
all authority incident to that position without 
reference to corps. 

General Board and other special boards 
not to include in their membership any of 
the chiefs of division. Each division should 
have a suitably organized planning section 
for the purpose of coordinating work, han- 
dling current work that requires planning 
and for evolving policy, doctrine and proper 
administrative procedure. The Secretary’s 
council would consist of the Assistant Sec- 
retaries, Chiefs of Division and head of 
General Board. 

The problem of detailing supply officers 
to alternate sea and shore duty is already 
worked out. The problem as to naval con- 
structors can also be worked out and a cer- 
tain minimum sea duty should be required. 
The problem of the assignment of line of- 
ficers in connection with material work is 
more intricate. First there must be some 
practical and rational method of providing 
for the material specialists and assigning 
them to work for which they are particu- 
larly fitted. Then following this is the prob- 
lem of utilizing a certain number of non- 
specialist line officers in conjunction with 
production material work. But the key po- 
sitions in the material organization should 
be filled by officials thoroughly versed and 
experienced in material work. 


subdivisions under bureau 


Personal Narrative 


(See page 295, this issue of PRocEEDINGS) 


The following additional information has 
been brought to the Editor’s attention: 


No. 19—The Secretary of State of the United 
States to the Austrian Chargé d’ Affaires at 
Washington. 

Washington, September 26, 1853. 
The President has carefully considered the note 
of Mr. Hulsemann, Charge d’Affaires of His 

Majesty the Emperor of Austria, of the twenty- 

ninth ultimo, addressed to this department, and 

the other documents relative to the much-re- 
gretted occurrences at Smyrna in June and July 
last, with a view to ascertain the nature of the 
complaints therein preferred against the American 
officers engaged in that affair, and for the pur- 
pose of giving such satisfaction as Austria might 
be entitled to receive in case he should find that 
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these officers had not duly respected her rights. 

Though differing very much from the views 
presented by Mr. Hulsemann on behalf of his 
Government, the President still indulges the hope 
that the exposition of the principal reasons on 
which his own conclusions are founded will induce 
His Majesty’s Government to look at the trans- 
action in a different light from that in which it is 
presented by that Government. 


Opportunely, The United States’ sloop-of-war, 
the St. Lows, under the command of Captain In- 
graham, arrived in the harbor of Smyrna before 
this design was executed. The commander of 
the St. Louis, from the representation of the case 
made to him, felt it to be his duty, as it unques- 
tionably was, to inquire into the validity of 
Koszta’s claim to American protection. He pro- 
ceeded with deliberation and prudence, and dis- 
covered what he considered just grounds for in- 
quiring into Koszta’s claim to be discharged on 
account of his American nationality. During the 
pendency of this inquiry, he received notice of the 
design to take Koszta clandestinely, before the 
question at issue was settled, into the dominions 
of the Emperor of Austria. As there was other 
evidence of bad faith besides the discovered de- 
sign of evading the inquiry, Captain Ingraham 
demanded his release, and intimated that he should 
resort to force if the demand was not complied 
with by a certain hour. Fortunately, however, no 
force was used. An arrangement was made by 
which the prisoner was delivered to the custody 
of the French consul-general, to be kept by him 
until the United States and Austria should agree 
as to the manner of disposing of him. 

This full statement of the facts is deemed im- 
portant, as it will correct some errors, and aid in 
presenting with more distinctness the questions to 
be discussed. 

The undersigned will now proceed to present 
the views of the President upon this transaction, 
and his reply to these several demands. 


To place the justification of the American 
agents still further beyond controversy, the under- 
signed will now proceed to show that Koszta, 
when he was seized and imprisoned at Smyrna, 
had the national character of an American, and 
the Government of the United States had the 
right to extend its protection over him. 


The appeal of Mr. Brown to Captain Ingra- 
ham to interpose for the liberation of Koszta, and 
his advice to effect it in the way it was done, must 
be regarded not only as proper, but praiseworthy 
acts, provided Captain Ingraham’s conduct can be 
vindicated. The justification of Captain Ingraham 
will consequently exonerate Mr. Brown from all 
censure. If Captain Ingraham’s course was right, 
Mr. Brown’s cannot be wrong. The commander 
of the St. Louis was placed in a truly embar- 
rassing position. Charged with the protection of 
the persons and property of those who had a right 
to the protection of his government, it was at 
the same time no less his imperative duty to re- 
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spect the authorities of all countries in friendly 
relations with his own. After anxiously consid- 
ering the case presented to him at Smyrna, he 
determined that he ought to effect the release of 
Koszta, and, if unavoidable, resort to force to ac- 
complish it. 

It has excited some surprise here that, after a 
consideration of the circumstances, an impression 
should be entertained in any quarter that Captain 
Ingraham either committed or meditated hostility 
towards Austria on that occasion. In passing 
upon his conduct it is necessary to keep in view 
the conclusions established, as the undersigned 
believes, in the preceding remarks ; for he, with- 
out doubt, acted upon precisely the same conclu- 
sions. He believed that Koszta had been seized 
without authority, that he was illegally imprisoned, 
and that he ought at once to be set at liberty. 


There is a consideration probably not brought 
to the notice of Austria, and not sufficiently re- 
garded by others, which places the acts of Cap- 
tain Ingraham in a true light, and repels the infer- 
ence of intended hostile demonstrations towards 
Austria. It was the understanding of the parties 
that Koszta should be retained at Smyrna while 
the question of his nationality was pending. Cap- 
tain Ingraham received satisfactory evidence of a 
design, on the part of the Austrian functionaries 
at Smyrna and Constantinople, to disregard this 
arrangement, and remove him clandestinely from 
the Hussar on board of a steamer, for the purpose 
of taking him to Trieste. The information was 
such as did not permit Captain Ingraham to doubt 
that the commander of the Hussar concurred in 
this design, and intended to aid in carrying it into 
effect. By this evidence of the want of good faith 
on the part of the Austrian functionaries, in which 
the captain of the Hussar was implicated, the cap- 
tain of the St. Louis was placed in the perplexing 
alternative of surrendering the captive, without 
further efforts, to the said fate which awaited him, 
or to demand his immediate release, and, in case 
of refusal, to enforce it. The Government of the 
United States exceedingly regrets that he was re- 
duced to this painful alternative; but it cannot 
find, after a full consideration of all the circum- 
stances, any good reasons for disapproving the 
course he pursued. It is not just to Captain In- 
graham to look at this affair as it was at the pre- 
cise point of time when the demand for the release 
of Koszta was made; the antecedent events qualify 
and legalize that act. The Austrian function- 
aries had obtained the possession of the person of 
Koszta, not in a fair or allowable way, but by 
violating the civil laws of Turkey and the rights 
of humanity. Under these circumstances... . 


On entering upon the duties of his office, the 
President announced the policy which would be 
observed by this Government in its foreign inter- 
course: “We have nothing in our history or posi- 
tion to invite aggression; we have everything to 
beckon us to the cultivation of relations of peace 
and amity, with all nations. Purposes, therefore, 
at once just and pacific, will be significantly 
marked in the conduct of our foreign affairs.” 
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There need be no apprehensions of a departure 
from this course. 


The President does not see sufficient cause for 
disavowing the acts of the American agents 
which are complained of by Austria. Her claim 
for satisfaction on that account has been care. 
fully considered, and is respectfully declined, 


Koszta was not an American citizen. His dee- 
laration of intention to become one, however, to 
that extent entitled him to a qualified amount of 
protection on the part of the United States; espe- 
cially in a state where he had the character of an 
alien, pure and simple, and where the question of 
his partially acquired allegiance was not compli- 
cated by considerations arising out of his alle. 
giance of nativity. 


The use of force by Captain Ingraham to se- 
cure the release of Koszta was also without war- 
rant of international law. It differed from that 
of the Austrian officials only in that its effects 
were to vindicate the sovereignty of Turkey, 
Upon this ground it was defended at the time, 
and generally justified.” 


U.S.S. St. Louis 
SMyRNA, 2 July, 1853 


Sir: | 


I have been directed by the American chargé 
at Constantinople to demand the person of Martin 
Koszta, a citizen of the United States, taken by 
force from the Turkish soil and now confined on 
board the Brig Hussar. And if a refusal is given 
to take him by force. An answer to this demand 





must be returned by 4:00 o'clock P.M. 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
D. N. IncrAHAM, Commander 


To the 
Commander of the Austrian Brig Hussar 


Modern Methods in Sea and Air 
Navigation 
(See Page 17, January, 1927, PRocEEDINGS) 


COMMANDER ARCHER M. R. ALLEN, U. 
S. Navy.—It is interesting to note that in 
the development of a practical method for 
the solution of the astronomical triangle in 


the air the British Air Ministry has in the | 


construction of the Bygrave slide rule used 
exactly the same formule as those used by 
Commander Aquino in his tables. This 
instrument is a cylindrical slide rule giving 
a helical length of about twenty feet which 
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departure | makes a solution sufficiently accurate to The two triangles are shown below let- 
warrant its use even on board ship. It is tered to correspond. 
particularly satisfactory for use in the air : 
cause for | as there are no pages to flop and the instru- Bygrave Aquino 
n agents | ment is light and compact. : 
er claim | The defects in this rule are that if it slips 
aa care: | ihe work must be done over from the begin- 
: ning and that there is practically no way of 
recording and checking over intermediate 
His dec- | work. 
wever, to 
mount of ‘ ‘ 
0} espe- The corresponding lettering and formulz 
ter of an ; are given below. 
lestion of ae 
t compli d = declination i, 
his alle. H = hour angle (meridian) = t 
1 = latitude = |, 
c = co-latitude = 9go—L 
m to se- A=azimuth (from de-=Z from either 
lout war- pressed pole) pole 
an a = altitude =h 
Ty 
Turkey, - = B 
the time, a =b 
c= 90—L 
Bygrave. Aquino. 
_ Louis tand 
uly, 1853 tany =—— = tandsect cotb =cotdcost 
cost 
n chargé tany = tandsect = tanb=tandsect 
yf Martin d and / same name 
taken by 
nfined on Y=c+y (90° a B)+90—L=90—5 
| is given i 
s demand c= 0-2 
Y=90—L+y = B=90—L+) 
int, | d and / opposite names. 
mander | Y=c-y (90° — B) + 90° — L =90 +5 
r | c=90-—L 
Y =90—(L+y) = B=90—(L+b) 
Air cotacosB 
cotZ = 
cosb 
NGS) he cosy _ cosbtant 
LEN, U. tan / a tanZ= ae 
at in 
fers cotB =cothcosZ 
angle in coth =cotBsecZ 
s in es tanh =tanBcosZ 
se 
7 by tana=cosA tanY tanh =cosZtanB 
This The example given in Commander 
€ giving Aquino’s article worked by both methods 
t_ which Sygrave Side Kile is given below. 
































Bygrave. 
16 May, 1870, p.m. 


3204 
GAT 5—42—00 

H, 85°—30 

AW 24—08 





H 61-22 
y 35°—57’ 


co—L 35°—44’ 


Y=71°—41’ 
A=78°—02’ 78— 02 

180—00 
Ayn 258—02 


a=32—03 
=32—04 
toward 1” 
For the steps presented here 
9 rule settings, 2 subtractions, 2 additions, 
and 56 figures are required. 
This result is about 34 mile in error and 
the records of all intermediate steps are lost 
as soon as the rule is shifted. 


Aquino. 


16 May, 1870, p.m. ZL 54°—16'N 


W 0) d 24°—08'W 
C-w tc d 19°—100N 
Cc hal 
C fast corr 
SO h 32°?—04 
EqT 
GAT 5—42—00 
tg 85°—30’ 
d 24°—08" 
t 61°—22’ 
a 56°—00’ Le.53°—58.5 
bes 35 b 35°—58.5 
t; 85—30.0 C 18—00.0 h 32—07.7 Z 78-136 
lax 61—22.0 hv32—04  180—00 
Nas 24—08.0 away A" AZq258—13.6 


For the portion of the process represented 
this method requires 3 book openings, 6 
subtractions, 1 addition, and 79 figures. 


The result is exact and easily checked. 
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Modern Methods in Sea and Air 
Navigation 


(See Page 17, January, 1927, PRocEEDINGs) 


Captain J. P. Aut, CARNEGIE Insp. 
TUTION OF WASHINGTON.—Commander 
Aquino has rendered an extremely valuable 
service to navigation in bringing together 
in compact form the history of the origin 
and development of some of the principles 
underlying our modern navigation. The 
old saying, “Where origin is known, credit 
is given,” should apply to the development 
of the science of navigation as well as to 
all other sciences. It is not often that one 
so skilled in this science as Commander 
Aquino has the urge or the opportunity for 
carrying on such painstaking investigations, 
He surely deserves great credit for his per- 





severing efforts for the past twenty-four | 


years to improve navigational _ science. 
Wherever astronomical methods are used, 
either at sea or in the air, Aquino’s tables 
will find a place. 

The latest Aquino tables are so greatly 
improved as to accuracy and arrangement 
as to make them of general utility in solv- 
ing any problem concerned with the right- 
angled spherical triangle. 

The precepts, which at first seem com- 
plicated and troublesome, have been modi- 
fied and simplified, and many are known 
without reference to the tables by the ob- 
server who is using them continuously. The 
small bulk of the tables, their compactness, 
and elimination of interpolations appeal 
particularly to the aérial navigator if he 
must rely upon astronomical observations 
to determine his position. 

The writer has used these tables at sea 
to determine the “Pagel” or longitude fac- 
tor required when the assumed latitude was 
in error. To avoid the necessity of remem- 
bering any rules for applying the longitude 
correction in the proper manner, we used 
a simple geometric figure to determine the 
sign of this correction. Two lines are 
drawn at right angles to show the the four 
quadrants. A line is then drawn at right 
angles to the bearing of the sun or star in 
the quadrant in which the body is observed; 
in other words, the position-line of the body 
is drawn. If the true latitude is north of 
the one assumed, the position of the ship is 
moved along the position-line northward, 
and the true longitude is east of the com- 
puted longitude if the star is in the north- 
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west or southwest quadrants and is west if 
the star is in the northeast or southwest 
quadrants. These are not rules or precepts 
but explanations of the method and need 
not be remembered. The sign of the cor- 
rection can be determined mentally if the 
direction of the position-line and of the 
motion of the ship along this line in ac- 
cordance with the latitude correction are 
kept in mind. A rough sketch as above 
indicated, made in a few seconds on scratch 
paper, helps to picture the situation and to 
check the accuracy of the resulting position. 
Once the method is understood, the sign of 
the correction can be determined mentally 
and no rules or precepts need be remem- 
bered. 

The writer has used Aquino’s tables in 
the air and found them rapid and conven- 
ient where the position is to be determined 
by astronomical observations. Aérial navi- 
gation, however, must look to radio as the 
ultimate solver of its problems owing to the 
limitations and uncertainties of astronomi- 
cal methods. It may be of interest to give 
some figures regarding the writer’s use of 
Aquino’s tables in aérial navigation. 

Using an artificial horizon consisting of 
mirror mounted on gimbals and a small 
pocket sextant, for each position-line ten 
double altitudes of the sun were measured, 
usually occupying from four to five minutes. 
No preparation was made prior to the flight, 
it being assumed that the aérial navigator 
should be independent and prepared to take 
the air at a moment’s notice. The ten ob- 
servations were made and corrected, the 
declination and equation of time were taken 
out of the almanac, the altitude and azimuth 
were taken out of Aquino’s tables, and the 
resulting position-line was plotted on the 
chart in from eight to nine minutes of time, 
over one-half of: this time being used in 
measuring the ten double altitudes. Aquino’s 
tables were opened only twice, first to deter- 
mine a, and second to take out b and the 
computed altitude and azimuth by inspec- 
tion, after C had been computed from b 
and the assumed latitude. The entire com- 
putation required only two columns of eight 
lines each, and of these sixteen lines, only 
five were quantities from the tables, a, }, 
C,h, and Z. Thus the author’s claim that 
the tables are the “simplest and readiest”’ is 
well supported by our experience. 
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Submarines and Disarmament Conferences 
(See Page 50, January, 1927, PROCEEDINGS) 


BrocKuHotst Livincston.—Seldom does 
one find as complete a paper on a subject 
as Captain Anderson has written. It was 
especially interesting to the present writer 
since he recently prepared an article on the 
same subject and called it: “Submarines and 
Legitimate Warfare.” The only publication 
to which it was submitted, refused it, prob- 
ably because of the conclusion that there 
can be legitimate warfare with submarines. 

Question as to the value of the submarine 
for defense should be definitely settled—so 
far as peace-time decisions can be definite. 
Anyone who has given the slightest study 
to the matter knows the value of the sub- 
marine. It has a decided value as an auxil- 
iary to a fleet and its contemplated use is 
in perfect agreement with all the rules of 
warfare which existed before we signed the 
Submarine Treaty. The latter was arranged 
and signed under the influence of a “peace 
move,” and consequently should not be ac- 
cepted as the viewpoint of the nation. 

The committee’s report at the Washington 
conference included these remarks: “The 
submarine is particularly an instrument of 
weak naval powers . . unlimited war- 
fare by submarines on commerce should be 
outlawed. The right of visit and search 
must be exercised by submarines under the 
same rules as for surface vessels. It (the 
committee) does not approve limitation of 
size.” 

The building programs of practically all 
the weaker naval powers—Argentina, Chile, 
France, Italy, Spain—include submarines. 
Nations with an extensive coast line are also 
interested in possessing a sufficient subma- 
rine force. To attempt to deny these weaker 
nations the right to defend themselves with 
the economical means of the submarine 
would be an almost impossible task. And 
unless we can deny the submarine to all 
nations, our attempted abolition must meet 
with failure or else leave some sea powers 
deprived of a necessary type while others 
are left free to enlarge upon their strength 
in this class. This latter course seems to 
be one which can meet success only in a 
country blinded by pacifism. Whether ours 
is such remains to be seen. 

Unlimited warfare by submarines was 
never contemplated. Germany was forced 
to a course which left the submarine 
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The right of visit and search must be 
exercised by submarines as well as by sur- 
face craft. Unless we grant this right to 
all naval vessels, one of their essential duties 
is denied them. Limitation of size would 
have a bearing on the power of fulfilling the 
right of visit and search. In this matter 
we can well quote from an article by Ad- 
miral Sims in the Current History Magazine 
several years ago. Writing on “Changing 
Methods in Submarine Warfare,” he said: 

The United States, owing to ignorance or dis- 
regard of the facts, has placed our country in an 
unfortunate position by signing a treaty specifying 
that the submarine can not be used in a humane 
way to carry on cruiser warfare. It is one of 
our strongest, cheapest, most reliable and most 
humane weapons of defense. It is an American 
invention that fits American genius. 

Finally, it would be well to point out that we 
are in the position that led Germany to adopt 
a cruel form of war: like Germany during the 
World War, we have a considerable number of 
old types and coast-defense types and have prac- 
tically no modern types. In short, we have only 
the types that can be used advantageously only 
if we consent to sink without warning. Without 
assuming that we would do so even in self-defense 
or in defense of our dearest traditions or ideals, 
still it is clear that it is in the highest degree 
unwise to place that awful alternative before our 
government, when it can easily be, and ought to 
be, avoided. 

Our Navy is better equipped with modern 
types today than when Admiral Sims wrote 
his article but we are not sufficiently well 
equipped to meet the demands of modern 
warfare. Ten of our submarines are over 
twelve years old and could well be replaced 
with larger types. We find, however, that 
there still remain unconstructed, three of the 
ships authorized in 1916. Instead of fol- 
lowing the recommendations of the special 
board that they “be laid down during the 
fiscal year 1927,” they will not apparently 
be commenced even during 1928. And still 
we have the alternative suggested by Ad- 
miral Sims. 

In 1923, President Coolidge stated to 
Congress: “Additional planes are needed 
for the Army and additional submarines for 
the Navy.” Since that date one mine-laying 
and two cruiser submarines have been com- 
menced. In this year’s message he repeated 
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that “attention should be given to subma. 
rines, cruisers and aircraft,” but no recom. 
mendations were made for even beginning 
the three already authorized. New author. 
zation seems out of the question and yet 
we know the fleet is not sufficiently wel] 
supplied with the larger types. 

The conclusion one comes to after reading 





Captain Anderson’s paper is that the Sub- | 


marine Treaty was concocted as a compro- 
mise for Great Britain’s suggested abolition 
and, consequently, was a badly phrased and 


hazy attempt to pacify the British delega- | 


tion. We signed away our right to a legiti- 
mate means of warfare because it was 
“thought that if the committee undertook to 
go into details of the processes, it would find 
itself involved in statements which were 
neither clear nor intelligible to the common 
mind. ...” Where could one find a less 
intelligible document than the treaty in the 
form in which it has been ratified by the 
Senate? We, at least, can applaud France's 
stand in not ratifying. France 
hold the same views as ourselves on the 
debts but she certainly has a clearer con- 
ception of the rights of warfare. 

What a blessing if Captain Anderson's 
words might be written upon the skies: 
“‘As the treaty now stands, the most compre- 
hensive rights of life and death over their 
naval personnel are conceded by the signa- 
tories to the officials of any country, in the 
heat of war, under the authority of a treaty 
containing inconsistent and ambiguous ar- 
ticles, and defying interpretation even by 
the eminent statesmen who signed tt. 
(Italics are mine. ) 

Because Great Britain was panicky over 
the thought of another war in which practt- 
cally her entire naval force must be used 
against the submarine, we were party toa 
treaty such as Captain Anderson has s0 
ably summarized. Washington never even 
dreamed of such an entangling alliance! 

It is indeed well that the Submarine 
Treaty as now written is not in effect and 
if every senator could read the consequence 
of his act in voting for ratification, it 18 
firmly believed it would never be in effect. 


may not | 
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UNITED STATES 


American Naval Policy 
Regarding Cruisers 


Engineering, 14 January.—The latest 
American naval bill, in which provision is 
made for ten new cruisers of the heaviest 
type, follows close upon a naval budget 
which authorized the building of five other 
cruisers of the same class. It may there- 
fore be assumed that the congressmen and 
senators, who have brought forward this 
last bill and its predecessors’ desire that the 
United States Navy shall be increased by 
fifteen cruisers of the latest type. Brassey’s 
Naval Annual (1927 edition, page 299) 
makes the total increase rather larger. If 
the editors are correct, six additional 
cruisers will be laid down during 1927; so 
that, according to them, the projected ex- 
pansion of cruiser strength is sixteen 
cruisers, or 160,000 tons. It must be added, 
however, that when these fifteen (or six- 
teen) additional cruisers are delivered, at 
least four old cruisers—the New Orleans, 
the Olympia, the Albany, and the Rochester 
—will probably be put out of commission. 
The numerical expansion will therefore be 
eleven or twelve but the increase in fighting 
efficiency to the American fleet will be very 
great. When effect has been given to the 
existing program, the United States will 
possess seventeen or eighteen cruisers of the 
largest and newest type, nine more scout 
cruisers of the 7,500 type, and ten older 
cruisers of the Charlestown, Huron, and 
Missoula types. This latter class, though 
somewhat out of date, is admirably suited 
for trade defense and convoy duties. 
Nobody can doubt that the total force of 
available cruisers will be a most formidable 
instrument of naval power in the hands of 
a country, which is not obliged to protect or 
control any vital artery of sea-borne 
commerce. 

A project of naval expansion, which is at 
once so large and unexpected, deserves to 
be examined with the greatest care, and a 
word should be added about our method of 
examining the subject. It is worse than 
useless to draw up comparative tables of 
numerical strength, and to attempt to draw 
conclusions from them. The naval strength 
of two contiguous countries may be com- 
pared in that way ; but America is separated 
by many thousands of miles from her 
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nearest naval neighbors—Japan and Eng. 
land; and the relative strengths of the three 
fleets cannot possibly be estimated except by 
carefully comparing the strategic tasks 
which each fleet has been created to per- 
form. Also, we cannot possibly form ap 
accurate judgment upon the present bil] 
without glancing at its origins and ante. 
cedents. We therefore intend to review, as 
briefly as possible, the chain of events which 
has led up to the present project, and to 
examine from the starting-point of admitted 


facts what strategical purposes the existing | 


project of American naval expansion is in- 
teded to serve. 

The Origins of the Bill—The agitation 
for expanding the naval forces of the 
United States is at least ten years old. It 
began in 1916, when irritation against our 
blockade measures was hottest; but the War 
turned the agitation into other channels, and 
the Washington Conference allayed it fora 
time. None the less, the desire for naval 
expansion, embodied in the well-known 
phrase “a navy second to none,” was very 
general, even after the Washington Con- 
ference, and, in the summer of the year 
1924, it expressed itself with surprising 
vigor. During the first months of that year 
the American fleet carried out maneuvers in 
the Panama zone, and, whilst the maneuvers 
were in progress, the Press started a sudden 
violent campaign upon the subject of 
American naval weakness. A Mr. Shearer 
led the agitation; he attempted to prove, by 
statistics of tonnage and gun power, that the 
American battle fleet was far below the ratio 
allowed by the Washington Treaty. His 
campaign grew to such strength that the 
Navy Department was compelled to take 
official cognisance of it; and Mr. Roosevelt, 
the Assistant Naval Secretary; issued long 
explanations and replies to Congress. 
While this agitation was in full blast, the 
official umpire to the maneuvers issued a 
report, which so substantiated the clamor 
previously raised by Mr. Shearer, that no 
impartial onlooker could possibly doubt that 
the naval service was deeply interested in 
the Press campaign. 

This general offensive upon the Govern- 
ment and Congress of the day produced 
some of the effects desired of it. When 
Congress assembled, they passed a bill pro- 
viding for the building of new cruisers, and 
for an extensive program of alterations and 
improvements to the older battleships of the 
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fleet. It was not, however, until the follow- 
ing year, that the real aims of the naval 
service and its supporters in Congress were 
really made manifest to the whole world. 
During the autumn of the year 1924, a new 
controversy, very similar to the capital ship 
and submarine controversy which had raged 
in England when the War was over, blazed 
up in the American press; and President 
Coolidge, harassed upon one side by advo- 
cates of naval expansion, and, upon the 
other by aéronautical experts who argued 
that a surface fleet was useless, assembled a 
special naval board to inquire into America’s 
naval policy. This body was composed of 
the most prominent naval officers of the day, 
and was thoroughly representative of the 
American naval service. In February, 1925, 
the board presented a report which will cer- 
tainly be the starting-point of American 
naval policy for many years to come. First, 
the board recommended that alterations 
and improvements should be carried out on 
thirteen battleships of the American fleet, 
and that the eight new cruisers voted by 
Congress at its last session should be taken 
in hand without delay. Secondly, the board 
made a number of recommendations upon 


aeroplane building and personnel. These 
findings were, however, on points of 
administration: with regard to policy, 


the board recommended that a “tonnage 
strength based upon the 5:5 :3 ratio” 
should be maintained in all types, cruisers, 
destroyers and submarines, and that the 
same should be done with regard to naval 
air strength. This recommendation ex- 
pressed in condensed form the real purpose 
of the agitation for naval building which 
had been going on for so long, and must be 
regarded as the origin of the present naval 
bill. If the board’s findings become thor- 
oughly incorporated into American naval 
policy, the existing bill will be followed by 
others, and the American cruiser and sub- 
marine fleets will be progressively expanded 
until they reach a total corresponding to the 
§:5:3 ratio. The provision for ten addi- 
tional cruisers is a mere advanced guard to 
a formidable main body of naval expansion. 

Before proceeding further with this en- 
quiry, it will be worth while to examine the 
recommendations of the board in the light 
of the Washington Conference. What were 
the real reasons for limiting only capital 
ship strength, and leaving cruiser, sub- 
marine and destroyer tonnage free? The 
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answer is not to be found in the articles of 
the treaty, but in its underlying purposes. 
The real intention of the treaty was, as 
President Coolidge stated to the American 
Press, to make it impossible for any one of 
the three great naval powers to operate in 
the other’s waters. Limitation of battleship 
strength did effectually make this impossi- 
ble, for no power could ever take the re- 
sponsibility of sending away its entire 
battleship forces to operate in distant 
waters, and the battlefleets were so limited 
by treaty that they could no longer be 
divided up into detachments. Limitation 
of minor types, such as cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines, was found, upon examina- 
tion, to be a much more complicated ques- 
tion; and one which affected the national 
security of each country in a different way. 
The cruiser and destroyer strength neces- 
sary to a country’s security was directly 
proportionate to the length and vulnerability 
of her vital oceanic communications. Great 
Britain’s maritime frontiers were the north 
Atlantic route to Canada, the Argentine 
route, and the routes to Australia, New 
Zealand and the East. They were spread 
over the oceans of the world, their security 
was not to be assured by battleship, but by 
cruiser, strength. Japan’s vital communica- 
tions, though not so long, were growing 
with the progressive industrialisation of the 
country. It was therefore grasped by all 
delegates at the Conference that cruiser and 
destroyer strength did not affect the vital 
purpose of the treaty—to make offensive 
operations in distant waters impossible— 
and that it was a form of naval power so 
bound up with the larger question of na- 
tional security, that nothing but appre- 
hension and mistrust would follow if limi- 
tation of minor types were attempted. Great 
Britain would always be compelled to 
scatter and disperse her cruiser strength, 
and could not, without manifest injustice 
be asked to agree to a total tonnage equal 
to that allowed to a power which could keep 
her’s concentrated in a particular theatre. 
The same was true for Japan. 

American Foreign Trade and its Strate- 
gical Implications —Having thus explained 
that the present naval bill cannot be re- 
garded as anything but an item in a naval 
policy, which has a definite and far-reach- 
ing object, and having also shown that 
comparative cruiser strength cannot be cal- 
culated by total tonnage, it remains to be 
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seen what position the fleet of the United 
States will occupy in the world, if effect 
is given to the present policy. This, as 
has already been said can only be estimated 
by examining the direction and iriportance 
of American trade, for cruiser and de- 
stroyer strength are only calculable in terms 
of oceanic communications. 

The direction and volume of American 
export trade are clearly shown in the 
annexed table. The strategical conclusions 
































Exports in Imports in 
—— millions of millions of 
dollars. dollars. 
North America— 
Crude material....... 119 239 
Crude footstuffs...... 110 128 
Manufactured foodstuffs. . 117 246 
Semi-manufactures....... 142 177 
Finished manufactures. . 587 184 
| ae Boe si 1,079 981 
South America— 
Crude materials....... ; 6 146 
Crude foodstuffs......... 5 275 
Manufactured foodstuffs. . . 33 6 
Semi-manufactures....... 65 90 
Finished manufactures... . 291 2 
NR NE vs vonens 400 519 
Europe— 
Crude materials... .. = 1,114 320 
Crude foodstuffs.......... 195 36 
Manufactured foodstuffs. . . 383 92 
Semi-manufactures...... 357 321 
Finished manufactures. ... 525 451 
Total..... : Pe 2,576 1,238 
Asia and Oceania— 
Crude materials.......... 170 320 
Crude foodstuffs.......... 9 36 
Manufactured foodstuffs: . . 35 92 
Semi-manufactures.... . 90 321 
Finished manufactures... . 371 451 
| ee eee 674 1,397 
Africa— 
Crude materials..... 6 55 
Crude foodstuffs... . . Ss 0.5 14 
Manufactured foodstuffs. . . 7 1 
Semi-manufactures....... 7 20 
Finished manufactures. ... 69 1 
ee ee 89.5 92 











to be drawn from this table are self-evident. 
About three-tenths of American trade is 
carried over routes which no adversary can 
possibly interfere with. The figure of 
1,480 millions, or the total of the north and 
south American import trade, represents 
traffic which either goes direct overland to 
Canada, or along coastal routes to eastern 
Canada and Newfoundland, or through the 
Caribbean and along the coast of South 
America to Brazil and the Argentine. Be- 
fore these routes could be seriously in- 
terrupted an adversary would have to es- 


tablish half a dozen cruiser bases in Soyth 
American territory, and as many more 
along the coasts of Canada. This is abso. 
lutely impossible, and we are thus compelled 
to conclude that about three-tenths of 
American export and import trade defends 
itself. It could only be cut off if Canada 
and the South American republics formed 
themselves into military confederation and 
declared war upon the United States; q 
supposition of the kind is the merest ex. 
travagance. 

America’s European and Asiatic trade js 
more exposed to attack. A European power 
at war with America might cut American 
trade at its terminals, and Japan might stop 
a large proportion of American trade with 
the Far East; but it is an open question 
whether additional cruiser strength would 
save these communications. Let us, there- 
fore, examine the movement of trade be. 
tween America and Europe, and America 
and Asia rather more closely. 

The tonnage statistics for the trade be 
tween the United States and Europe are as 
follows: 




















Carried in 
Imports from: —— 
(in tons) U.S: British 
Ships. Ships. Others. 
United Kingdom. ....| 1,923,449] 249,039] 1,307,032] 367,378 
Baltic Europe 1,108,060} 144,966 16,420} 946,674 
Germany, Holland, 
Belgium and N 
France..... 3,365,751| 853,036] 490,289] 2,022,426 
Western France, Por- 
tugai, Spain, Azores 
andCanaries, Med- 
iterranean.......| 2,041,606] 260,840] 506,495} 1,274,271 
MOOG. is 23 8,438,766 | 1,507,781 | 2,320,230] 4,610,749 














An analysis of the export totals gives, 
roughly the same results and need not be 
made in detail. It will be seen at a glance, 
that American trade with Europe is mainly 
carried in foreign bottoms; that British 
shipping transports well over a quarter of 
the total; that the merchant navies of the 
rest of Europe carry about half, and the 
American merchant fleet the remaining 
quarter. This very peculiar distribution of 
foreign trade involves a peculiar defense 
problem. In the event of a war between 
America and a European state, the bulk of 
American trade could be continued if the 
United States could insist on the widest and 
most liberal interpretation of those rules of 
international law which deal with neutral 
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immunities. It will at once be said that if 
America were at war with a European 
power she would bea belligerent, and would 
have no voice in the matter. That to a cer- 
tain extent is true; but it does not go to the 
root of the matter. The non-belligerent 
interests behind the 4,610,749 tons of carry- 
ing power would automatically press for the 
widest possible freedom of neutral com- 
merce, America’s power to support those 
interests would depend, in large measure, 
upon her ability to show the American flag 
in distant waters. A large American fleet 
of cruisers would not, in itself suffice to 
give direct cover and protection to any par- 
ticular trade route; but it would, by its mere 
existence, give immense support to any con- 
federation of neutral states which had com- 
bined for the well-known purpose of 
thwarting the belligerent rights of a naval 
power. The American Navy, confined to 
American waters, is purely an instrument 
of national defense; spread over the three 
oceans it may be a rallying point for every 
state which desires to keep is commerce free 
in war time. American naval expansion is 
thus a sort of corollary to the secular Amer- 
ican policy, expressed in the time-worn 
formula, “the freedom of the seas.” 

This analysis has, however, only dealt 
with the defense of American trade with 
Europe. The defense of the Asiatic routes 
is more easily discussed. Japan absorbs 
three-fifths of American trade with the 
Orient; China and the Philippines the re- 
mainder. It is in Japan’s power to stop all 
American trade with herself and China, 
unless and until an American fleet es- 
tablishes itself in Japanese waters. If this 
occurs, the Japanese will be wholly and 
finally defeated, and the restoration of trade 
will automatically follow the signing of the 
peace treaty. An addition to America’s 
cruiser strength does not, therefore, greatly 
affect the naval position in the Far East 
except possibly in one particular, which is 
worth examining. 

We are familiar with the recent clamor 
raised in the United States about the British 
control of rubber production. At first sight 
this would seem to be a purely commercial 
question; but, like other American agita- 
tions, it can be seen, on close inspec- 
tion, to have a strategical and military 
priming. Supplies of crude rubber are of 
great importance in war, and there can be 
no doubt whatever, that, in modern war, 
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rubber can be declared absolute contraband. 
This means that, unlike a great part of 
America’s trade with Europe, her rubber 
supplies are not protected by the mere fact 
that they can be transported in neutral 
carriers, Direct naval protection is always 
needed for contraband cargoes. America’s 
position with regard to rubber is this. She 
imports annually about 888,500,000 pounds 
of the commodity, and of this total 
84,750,000 pounds come from. Great 
Britain, 520,000,000 pounds from the 
Straits Settlements, and 160,000,000 pounds 
from the Dutch East Indies. Obviously, 
therefore, the loss of the Straits Settlements 
supplies would be a very serious matter ; the 
alternative markets of Brazil and Ceylon 
would never make up the enormous deficit 
which would be created if the Straits Settle- 
ments route were closed. 

Owing to the great distance between 
Japan and the Straits Settlements, it would 
not be easy for the Japanese to sever com- 
munications between Singapore and Amer- 
ica, and even if they did so, the rubber trade 
could be diverted round the Cape, with loss 
of carrying power, perhaps, but none the 
less with comparative safety. There is, 
therefore, a chance that American rubber 
supplies could be maintained without direct 
naval protection for the Straits route. Still, 
the fact remains that an absolutely vital 
supply of American war material is carried 
over a route that passes through a zone of 
the Pacific which might possibly pass into 
Japanese control; a force of cruisers in the 
southwestern Pacific would at least give 
additional security to a trade which might 
otherwise have to be protected by a costly 
diversion of commercial traffic. 

Hitherto we have related American 
naval strength to the actual existing arteries 
of American trade; but this is only one side 
of the question. Naval expansion, or a 
naval armament, is justifiable and necessary 
in proportion to a country’s dependence 
upon sea-borne transport; we have as yet 
made no estimate of the actual value to the 
United States of the export and import 
trade, which the Congressmen and Senators 
who supported the present bill will plead as 
an excuse for their projects of naval ex- 
pansion. It is not, of course, possible with- 
in the limits of this article to compare the 
value of American foreign trade with the 
total yearly income of the United States; 
none the less, it is possible to make a rough 
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estimate of the strategical value of some of 
the leading export commodities. A coun- 
try’s needs in war are admittedly most com- 
plicated ; but Mr. Fayle, the official historian 
of sea-borne trade, has shown (vol. iii, page 
478) that the leading export commodities 
are what maintain a country’s exchange at 
a fair level in foreign countries, and that 
supplies of iron, copper, coal, meat, flour, 
and petroleum are the “key” supplies upon 
which a nation’s war industries depend. It 
will be enough, therefore, if we examine 
America’s position with regard to these vital 
commodities. The facts are best shown in 
tabular form: 








Export in Import in | Production in 
thousands of thousands of | thousands of 
C mmodity dollars unless dollars unless |dollars unless 
otherwise otherwise otherwise 
stated. stated. stated. 
oe 98 ,624(tons) 7,021 (tons) 766,969 
Pe 144,262 16,207 900,267 
Copper (ores, 
scrap & pro- 
ducts)...... 161,166 84,270 237 ,735 
Coal and coke... 107 ,035 518,562 1,373,665 
Sr 1,059,752 Small 2,354,730 
eee 258,023 — 984,236 
(thousands of (thousands 
bushels). of bushels). 
Petroleum and 
products.... 472,643 107 ,694 1,270,000 
aS 592 Small 6,156 
(millions (millions 
of lbs.) of Ibs.). 














These figures show quite conclusively that, 
with the exception of the rubber supplies 
route, America has no vital strategic inter- 
est in any artery of foreign commerce. Her 
production of every vital commodity so far 
exceeds her imports and exports of the 
same commodity that the mere closing down 
of a foreign source of supply would never 
produce a shortage, or seriously affect the 
exchange value of her currency. Indeed, if 
American export markets were ever closed, 
it would be in America’s power to adjust 
an unfavorable balance of trade by a drastic 
reduction of imports which the country 
would hardly feel. 

This somewhat lengthy statistical analysis 
has been necessary in order to prove a point 
which we consider of primary importance. 
The United States is not driven to the naval 
expansion foreshadowed in the present 
cruiser bill by any dependence upon foreign 
trade. Her import and export commerce 
are doubtless sources of wealth and in- 
fluence to very powerful industrial inter- 
ests ; but they make up so small a proportion 


of the total wealth of the United States 
they are strategically so unimportant, that 
America cannot be said to be driven towards 
naval expansion by any military necessity, 
The policy embodied in the phrase, “a navy 
second to none,” and its numerous deriya- 
tives expressed in press campaigns, inspired 
articles, and fleet exercises designed to 
prove naval weakness, are all political 
products. Their sources and origins are not 
to be found in any military or naval re 
quirements. 

The Political Consequences of the Bill~ 
Having proved this point, we have still to 
examine the political consequences of 
American naval expansion. If effect js 
given to the general policy of building up 
a cruiser tonnage equal to Great Britain, the 
United States will, about ten years from 
now, possess a cruiser fleet of some sixty 
units. Of these, about fifteen will be re- 
quired for service with the fleet; the re 
maining forty-five will be available for dis- 
persion over the oceans of the world. It 
is, of course, far too early to make any 
forecast of the manner in which this power- 
ful surplus will be distributed ; but the point 
to remember is that, owing to her strategical 
independence of foreign trade, America will 
always be able to keep this surplus concen- 
trated at any place which for the moment 
appears to be politically important. Great 
Britain will always be compelled to divide 
her cruiser forces along her vital lines of 
communication, and will not, without doub- 
ling her cruiser forces, ever be able to equal 
America’s cruiser concentration at any par- 
ticular point. Japan will be at an even 
greater disadvantage. Her total cruiser 
force consists at present of sixteen fairly 
modern and two old vessels: her home de- 
fense problems are so urgent, the need of 
maintaining naval control of the Sea of 
Japan is so vital to her, that she will never 
have more than ten or fifteen cruisers to 
spare for the defense of any particular trade 
route. None the less, Japanese policy is not 
likely to be affected by American cruiser 
building for the present. The animating 
principle of Japanese foreign policy is the 
idea that a powerful western state might 
establish itself at her doors: an accession 
of American cruiser strength will not, for 
the time being, greatly assist the American 
navy to “bridge the Pacific”; and that, for 
the moment, is the principal Japanese con- 
cern. If, however, the present bill is 
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followed by others, until America possesses 
sufficient surplus of cruiser strength to 
station a powerful squadron of 10,000-ton 
cruisers to the south-western Pacific, from 
where they can threaten Japan’s oil supplies 
from North Borneo, then Japan will meet 
the threat with a resolute program of 
cruiser expansion. Commander Ichiro Sato 
has recently shown that the Borneo-Japan 
route is one of vital strategical importance 
to Japan; and we may take it for granted 
that the Japanese Government will never 
allow the freedom of that route to be 
jeopardized by the naval expansion of the 
United States. They will build ship for 
ship with the resolution they have always 
shown when they have felt that their na- 
tional security was in danger. 
Conclusions —In the light of the facts, 
necessarily rather numerous, which we have 
reviewed in the course of this article, we 
think we are justified in drawing the follow- 
ing conclusions. The present naval bill is 
only an item in a considered policy of naval 
expansion. That policy is not forced upon 
the United States by any military or strate- 
gical necessity. With or without a large 
cruiser fleet she cannot be invaded, and her 
commerce either defends itself, by reason 
of its value to other states, or can be left 
unprotected owing to its unimportance. The 
origins and purposes of the present bill are, 
therefore, purely political, and the origins 
and purposes of its. successors will be 
political also, The international conse- 
quences of a great addition to American 
naval strength are not, for the moment, of 
any particular gravity. It will not be pala- 
table to Great Britain to find that the “free- 
dom of the seas” is supported in every ocean 
of the world by powerful squadrons of 
American cruisers; for that time-worn 
formula expresses a body of doctrine which 
Great Britain has always resisted with the 
utmost vigor. On the other hand, it can- 
not be said that an unpalatable interpreta- 
tion of neutral rights in war time absolutely 
threatens Great Britain’s national security. 
Japan’s naval security is not for the moment 
threatened by the American naval bill, and 
the Japanese admiralty will not be likely to 
alter its policy when the bill becomes law. 
It cannot, therefore, be said that the bill in 
itself creates a state of naval rivalry. None 
the less it is fair and justifiable to say that 
the present American policy of building 
cruiser tonnage up to the 5 : 5 :3 ratio will 
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give the United States the power of assert- 
ing a complete naval domination over any 
distant trade route that she may decide to 
bring under her control. This is a state of 
things which the Washington treaty was in- 
tended to prevent; so that the naval policy 
of which the present bill is the outcome, 
attacks the spirit of the treaty by a plausible 
—though quite unjustifiable—insistence up- 
on the literal meaning of certain clauses. 


Editorial Regarding Cruisers 


Japanese Press, Tokio, 12 January 
(A.P.)—The vernacular newspapers, ap- 
parently, are viewing the contemplated in- 
crease in the number of American cruisers 
with anxiety, fearing it means another naval 
armament race. 

The Mainicni, one of the oldest news- 
papers in Japan, expresses astonishment 
that President Coolidge gave his consent to 
an increase, but says that it may be, as it 
was in the case of the immigration restric- 
tion bill, that the President perhaps acted 
against his own judgment. 


A Metal-Clad Airship for 
the United States Navy 


Engineering, 31 December.—Many will 
be interested in the announcement in the 
American papers that the United States 
Navy Department has placed an order with 
the Aircraft Development Company of 
Detroit, for an experimental airship in 
which the envelope will be constructed of 
sheet metal in place of the usual rubbered 
fabric. The order was placed in August, 
at a price stated to be $300,000 and the con- 
tract provides for its completion within 400 
days from the date of the order. The 
metal-clad airship has been suggested on 
previous occasions, and one, at least, has 
been built. So long ago as the ’eighties of 
the Seventeenth Century, Francisco Lana, 
in a paper presented to the Royal Society 
of London, suggested a “flying ship” of 
spherical form constructed of thin brass 
sheets weighing 3 oz. to the superficial foot. 
Taking a diameter of 14 ft., Lana estimated 
the weight of the envelope to be 1,848 oz., 
while the weight of air displaced he calcu- 
lated to be 2,255 oz. He proposed to ex- 
haust all the air from the envelope, and 
thus obtained a useful lift of 407 oz. He 
proceeded to state that by increasing the 
diameter, while retaining the same thickness 
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may be made to swim in the air and carry 
two or three men in it.” Robert Hooke, the 
experimental philosopher, who was present 
at the meeting at which the paper was dis- 
cussed, started that in his opinion the metal 
sheeting was not of sufficient thickness to 
withstand the external atmospheric pressure 
to which it would be subjected, and for that 
reason the project was impracticable. 

A little over two centuries later, in 1894, 
the Austrian engineer Swartz designed and 
constructed an airship with an aluminium 
sheet envelope. This vessel was about 135 
ft. long and 42 ft. diameter, and, although 
partially successful, the death of the de- 
signer put a stop to further development. 
The thickness of the sheeting employed for 
the envelope was .2 mm., i.e., about .008 
in., approximately twice that suggested by 
Lana. In 1913, at the meetings of the In- 
stitution of Naval Architects, the metal-clad 
airship was the subject of a paper read by 
Baron Roenne. The airship he suggested 
was 850 ft. in length and 72 ft. diameter, 
with a capacity of 3,000,000 cub. ft. and a 
displacement of 104 tons. The envelope 
was to be constructed of chrom-aluminium 
sheeting .016 in. in thickness, weighing 1 
kg. per square metre, and with a strength 
of 25 tons per square inch. Nothing fur- 
ther appears to have been attempted in this 
case beyond the design of the airship. 

The Aircraft Development Company of 
Detroit has been engaged for some time on 
the design and experimental work incidental 
to metal-clad airships, and in September of 
last year forwarded their first design to the 
United States Navy Department. The Con- 
gressional Committee on Naval Appropria- 
tions, while considering the estimates for 
the present financial year, discussed the de- 
sign referred to, and reported strongly in 
favor of airships as an adjunct to the fleet. 
The committee considered that large air- 
ships would develop their greatest utility 
when employed over the water, their long 
radius of action, large range of speed, and 
ability to keep the air for long periods both 
by day and night, without support from 
other craft, making them very useful for 
scouting, reconnaissance, bombing, anti-sub- 
marine and convoy duties, and also for 
transportation and communication with de- 
tached units. The committee recommended 
that provision should be made in the esti- 
mates for the current year for two rigid 
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of metal in the envelope, “a kind of ship airships of 6,000,000 cub. ft. capacity each, 


and also an experimental metal-clad airship, 
The appropriation suggested for the latter 
was $300,000 and this was approved by 
Congress and President Coolidge. 

According to information which has been 
published, the airship, which has been 
named MC. 2, will have a length of 150 ft, 
a diameter of 53, and an overall height of 
62 ft. The capacity of the envelope is to 
be 200,000 cub. ft., and this includes a ballo. 
net of rubbered fabric, whose volume, when 
fully extended, will be 50,000 cub. ft. The 
airship will be propelled by two duralumin 
screws, each driven by an air-cooled radial 
engine capable of developing 200 hp, at 
1,700 revolutions. A single car about 30 
ft. long and g ft. wide is to be suspended 
from the envelope, and on platforms at the 
rear of the car the engines will be mounted, 
the distance between the shafts being such 
that the propeller discs clear each other, 
Filled with hydrogen, the gross lift is esti- 
mated at 13,800 lb., which is reduced to 
12,600 lb. when helium is used. The fixed 
weights are stated to amount to 8,700 bb, 
giving a useful lift of 5,100 lb. with hydro- 
gen, and 3,900 with helium. The radius of 
action with a crew of four, is stated to be 
1,200 miles with helium, and 2,200 with hy- 
drogen, but the latter figure assumes the 
partial use of hydrogen as a fuel. When 
used as a commercial airship to carry six 
or ten passengers, the radii of action with 
the two gases become 720 and 1,200 miles 
respectively. The speed with full power— 
400 h.p.—is expected to reach 70 mph, 
and at half-power 53. The ceiling is esti- 
mated at 8,ooo0 ft. for helium and 10,000 
for hydrogen. 

For the erection of the airship, the com- 
pany are constructing a hangar 110 ft. high, 
110 ft. wide, and 180 ft. long, which they 
expect to have ready in five months. It is 
proposed to lengthen the hangar to 240 ft. 
for the purpose of erecting the second aif- 
ship of the same type, but of 300,000 cub. 
ft. capacity, an order for which the com- 
pany is confident of obtaining after com- 
pletion of MC.2. The most interesting de- 
tails are those of the envelope. Duralumin 
sheeting of a thickness of .008 in. is to be 
employed, the sheets being connected to- 
gether at the laps and butts by three rows 
of rivets diagonally arranged. The piere- 
ing of the holes, insertion of the rivets, and 
the riveting will be effected in one operation 
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by an ingenious machine especially designed 
by the company for the purpose. Com- 
pared with the rubbered fabric generally 
employed for the envelopes of non-rigid air- 
ships, the thickness of the duralumin sheet- 
ing is about two-fifths that of the fabric, 
while its weight is 25 per cent more. Its 
ultimate strength is also nearly ten times 
as great. So far as the diffusion of gas is 
concerned, the metal envelope is greatly 
superior to the fabric, but a small loss of 
gas on this account will take place through 
the fabric of the ballonet. Transverse and 
longitudinal framing as in rigid airships will 
not be fitted, but internal wire staying is 
proposed for the purpose of assisting the 
envelope to withstand the slight excess of 
internal pressure. 

Unlike the ordinary airships, which has 
two vertical and two horizontal tail-fins, to 
secure stability of motion when in flight, the 
metal-clad design is to have eight fins equally 
spaced around the circumference and at 
some little distance from the tail. Eleva- 
tors are to be fitted to two fins on either 
side, and presumably the four will be oper- 
ated together by the control wheel in the 
car. It is stated that model experiments 
in the wind tunnel have shown that the 
form adopted for the envelope is a most 
efficient one for speed, and that in other 
aérodynamic respects the design should 
prove satisfactory. 

The Aircraft Development Company of 
Detroit is a relatively young corporation, 
and one interesting contract it has already 
carried out is the construction and erection 
of an airship mooring mast at Detroit for 
Henry Ford. This mast appears to be 
somewhat similar in design to the few which 
have been erected in this country and the 
United States, but it has an additional and 
useful feature. A curved girder extends 
from the masthead nearly to the base, and 
is fitted outside the general structure of the 
mast. It revolves with the masthead around 
the fixed structure, and serves as a vertical 
guide to the “flower-pot” fitting at the mast- 
head to which the airship’s nose is secured. 
By a suitable system of ropes and sheaves, 
the “flower-pot” fitting, with the airship at- 
tached, can be hauled down to the ground 
level, engines repaired or replaced, hull 
Structure repaired or renewed, and other 
modifications carried out, which would be 
impracticable or dangerous with the airship 
at the masthead. A second similar mast is 
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being constructed by the company for the 
United States Army Department. The 
company is certainly an enterprising one, 
and the progress which it makes with the 
construction, completion, and trials of its 
first metal-clad airships, together with the 
results of the trials, will be eagerly watched 
by airship experts and a great number of 
the general public of America and other 
countries. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Development of the 
Mine-Laying Cruiser 


Engineer, 24 December.—Seldom has a 
ship been built behind a greater veil of se- 
crecy than the new mine-laying cruiser 
H.M.S. Adventure, which was launched at 
Devonport in June, 1924, and is now under- 
going her trials. She has a displacement 
of 7,260 tons on an overall length of 520 
ft., a beam of 58 ft. over her bulges, and 
a mean draught of 19% ft., and there is 
reason to believe that she has a speed of 
27.75 knots and four 4.7-in. guns. Beyond 
that nothing is known of her, and the wis- 
dom of the admiralty’s policy of secrecy is 
shown by the fact that the French have 
held up the construction of their surface 
minelayer Pluton “on account of the rapid 
development of this type’”—in other words, 
until they see what features the design of 
the Adventure actually embodies. 

The action of the British admiralty in 
building a ship costing over a_ million 
pounds for the purpose of laying offensive 
minefields marks a very radical departure 
from the policy of fifty years. Until Ger- 
many showed during the war that mine-lay- 
ing could be very effective as a form of 
offence, it was rather looked down upon in 
the British navy, and it was some time be- 
fore the service was persuaded to take any 
part in it at all. For many years it was 
put into the hands of the Royal Engineers, 
who maintained a fleet of small steamers 
which were designed for mine-laying, but 
were only suitable for inshore work, at en- 
trance of the ports to be defended. The 
mine, in fact, was regarded as essentially 
a defensive weapon, a weapon only suitable 
for a navy whose strategy was passive by 
nature. As an object-lesson, the enthusi- 
asm of the Russian navy for mine-laying, 
and its well-known preference for staying 
in port, was pointed out by every strategist. 
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It is true that Russia was the first country 
whose navy took to the mine really seri- 
ously and brought it to any pitch of perfec- 
tion. It is probable that in mining work 
they led Europe right up to the time of the 
1917 revolution, and it is possible that some 
of the mines that were laid during the 
Czarist régime have been swept for inef- 
fectively many times and are still capable 
of doing damage. It was, accordingly, only 
natural that the first European men-of-war 
to be designed especially for mine-laying 
should fly the Russian flag—the Yenesei and 
Amur, which were built at the end of last 
century. They were not merely mine-layers, 
as they were also designed to act as torpedo 
transports for the supply of the fleet. They 
were useful vessels with a displacement of 
2,500 tons and a nominal speed of 17% 
knots, although actually neither of them got 
within a knot of it in service. They were 
armed with five 12-pounder quick-firers, 
and a number of smaller pieces which in 
those days were regarded as being quite 
sufficient to beat off any destroyer attack. 
The Yeneset was blown up by one of her 
own mines off Port Arthur at the begin- 
ning of the Russo-Japanese War, and this 
put the whole type under something of a 
cloud. The disaster was, however, entirely 
due to the carelessness of the commander 
in taking cross-bearings. 

Germany was the only country which re- 
fused to be influenced by this incident, and 
they carried out a number of experiments 
with their transport Pelikan, which was 
specially reconstructed for mine-laying. 
She had a displacement of 2,300 tons, at 
her best a speed of 15 knots, while she was 
armed with four 15-pounder quick-firers. 
As soon as she manceuvered with the fleet 
it was realised that her speed was deficient, 
and accordingly she was used for experi- 
mental purposes only, and was largely re- 
sponsible for the quality of the German 
mines in the early days of the war. After 
the experience gained with her, the German 
admiralty built the Nautilus of 1906—a ship 
of just under 2,000 tons with a speed of 20 
knots and an armament of eight 22-pounder 
guns. Her deficiency in speed and gunfire 
was shown by the fact that she was driven 
ashore on the Swedish coast by the Rus- 
sian fleet and afterwards had to be interned. 
She was followed a year later by the Alba- 
tross, a ship of a slightly larger displace- 
men but the same speed and gun-power. 
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In her internal design, however, she was q 
great improvement of her predecessor, ang 
carried 600 mines against the 200 of the 
earlier ship. 

The experience of the war soon showed 
that these German mine-layers were too 
slow and ill-armed for their work, and that 
the difficulty of convoying them on any of. 
fensive operation would be too great for 
their employment. Accordingly, for laying 
mines on the British coast, the cruiser Kol. 
berg was used, a ship with a speed of 25y, 


knots, and an armament of twelve 4.1-in, | 


guns. She and many other cruisers in the 
German, Austrian and Italian navies had 
been fitted for the carriage of a large num. 
ber of specially-designed mines. As far as 
the actual operations were concerned she 
was Satisfactory, but her use for this pur- 


pose was most unpopular in the navy, where | 


the officers maintained that a cruiser should 
be a cruiser, and that they had none too 
many ships of the type for the duties that 
they would be called upon to perform. As 
for carrying out cruiser work while she had 
her mines on board, the risk of a colossal 
explosion was obviously too great. The 
French also soon realised, in the test of war, 
that the two mine-layers that they had built 
—the 20-knot Cerbere and Pluton—were 
of little use except for defensive work, 
which might easily be done by tugs or trawl- 
ers. These ships had a displacement of 
only 600 tons, but they carried 140 mines 
of a special design. 

When the war broke out, and it became 
obvious that mine-laying would have to be 
carried out on a big scale, it was to auxiliar- 
ies that the combatant navies turned. The 
Konigen Luise, a 20-knot channel steamer, 
succeeded in drawing the first blood in the 
mining war, although she was soon de- 
stroyed when she fell in with a British flo- 
tilla. However, she had proved that she 
could do certain work in certain circum- 
stances, and the Germans commissioned a 
number of channel steamers as mine-layers. 
They also made use of the train ferries 
which usually maintained the service to 
Sweden. They were deficient in speed and 
armament, and were only suitable for lay- 
ing defensive fields, but the railway lines 
which were already laid on their main deck 
and the open sterns made it possible for 
them to lay fields far more quickly than any 
other ship, given the necessary naval pro- 
tection. The British also used channel 
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steamers, and a certain number of small 
liners. Generally speaking their speed was 
satisfactory, but their fuel capacity was 
poor, and they had the disadvantages which 
always attend the conversion of a merchant- 
man into a man-of-war. Had the com- 
mand of the sea not been so thorough, the 
casualties in this branch would probably 
have been very considerable. 

It was Germany which first considered 
the idea of using submarines for offensive 
mine-fields, and those that they laid in the 
Downs, and on the trade routes, caused a 
good deal of confusion to British shipping. 
Their essential disadvantage was that they 
suffered from a small radius of action, and 
it was in attempting to remedy this that the 
German admiralty built a class of submarine 
which shot out its mines after the fashion 
of a torpedo. These submarines were al- 
ways giving trouble, but in the distruction 
of H.M.S. Hampshire, with Lord Kitchener 
on board, by U-75, a boat of this type, had 
an important success. ‘Towards the end of 
the war Germany evolved a number of types 
of submarine mine-layers, but, as their 
mine-laying equipment necessitated the cur- 
tailment of the torpedo equipment, they 
were only of use against merchantmen. For 
mining the Heligoland Bight, the British 
navy used a number of submarines of the 
E type, but this involved the sacrifice of the 
greater part of their fuel by fitting mine 
tubes in place of several of their saddle 
tanks. Like most submarine mine-layers 
up to the present time, they proved that 
they could be exceedingly useful at short- 
distance work, but they could not hope to 
cover a large area. 

Practically all the navies of the world 
have small mine-layers that are capable of 
doing useful work in coastal waters, and 
several of them have followed the British 
lead in converting a number of cruisers that 
were too old for their real work, but which 
can cover a large radius of action. The 
scientific manner in which the Germans laid 
their mines showed that offensive operations 
could only be carried out by a ship that was 
practically perfect for her purpose, and such 
a ship cannot be obtained unless she is spe- 
cially designed. Even on the meager facts 
that the admiralty has published, the cruiser 
mine-layer Adventure is obviously an im- 
portant example of her type, and when the 
authorities choose to divulge her details they 
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will be followed with the very keenest inter- 
est in every navy. In the meantime it is 
understood that she is to undergo a long 
series of trials, and that a large number of 
problems, which have hitherto been worked 
out only in theory, will be settled as defi- 
nitely as they can be in peace time. 


Naval Notes 


Journal de la Marine, Le Yacht, 25 De- 
cember—The Palmer Shipbuilding and 
Iron Company, of Yarrow, has just re- 
ceived an order for a cruiser. Two other 
cruisers will be built by other private ship- 
yards. The Vickers firm will build a 
mother-ship for submarines of large dimen- 
sions. As to the six submarines, type pro- 
vided in the 1926-27 section of the program 
of July 1925, they have been distributed as 
follows: Vickers, at Barrow-in-Furness, 3; 
Beardmore, at Damuir, 2; Chatham Navy 
Yard, 1. The appropriations voted are 
£60,000 for the first five, and £21,700 for 
the sixth. 

Orders are still to be awarded for two 
cruisers of 10,000 tons and 8,000 tons, a 
repair ship and four motor boats. 

It is stated that the admiralty has decided 
upon a plan for two or three gun boats in- 
tended for the channels up the Chungking. 

This plan it is understood, has been in- 
spired directly by the La Grandiére, which 
is considered by all foreign officers as par- 
ticularly successful. The plan will differ 
from it only in the following specifications : 
draft, .65 to .7 meters: two (semi-diesel ?) 
motors; one gun of 76 mm. 

The La Grandiére, which entered the 
service in 1923, has a draft of .5 meters; 
length, 27.4 meters; width, 5 meters; dis- 
placement, 45 tons. She is propelled by 
an oil motor of 220 H.P. and has two 
machine guns. 

The first mine-laying cruiser, the Ad- 
venture, will soon be finished. The ship 
was begun in 1922, launched in 1924; her 
displacement is 6,740 tons and she has an 
anti-submarine bulge; her 40,000 CV give 
her a speed of 27.75 knots. 

The battleship Ajax, which has been sold, 
left Portsmouth on December 7, in tow for 
Rosyth, where she will be destroyed. 

According to certain reports, the work 
on the Singapore base will be finished in 
less than three years, although thus far only 
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preliminary work has been done at an ex- 
penditure of £250,000. 

It is stated that the Japanese press has 
begun a violent campaign against the build- 
ing of said base, the object being to lead 
England to give it up for a policy of co- 
operation in China. 


British Ship Building 


Christian Science Monitor, London, 19 
January.—Spectacular as has been the 
shipping boom it seems now likely to be 
eclipsed by the remarkable developments in 
the shipbuilding areas of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The result is seen very clearly in 
the town of Sunderland where no fewer 
than twenty orders have been placed, thus 
transforming the idleness of the River 
Wear to a scene of considerable activity. 

It is the more noteworthy as this district 
has been almost on its last legs for work 
and, as recently as the end of October, out 
of the fifty shipbuilding berths on the river, 
only ten were occupied and of these ten 
four berths held ships on which work had 
been suspended throughout the year. 

The demand at the moment seems to be 
for cargo ships of about 6,000 tons. Nearly 
all the activity in the freight market is so 
far in the cargo business which the 
“tramps” can handle. This class of busi- 
ness has been very slack for the last two 
or three years, and the northeast coast ship- 
yards, which have always set out to build 
the cheapest vessel for this trade, have been 
very badly hit. Hence the feeling of relief 
at the sudden turn of the tide in their favor. 


FRANCE 


Preferable Tonnage for Cruisers 


Revue Maritime, November, 1926 (pp. 
577-582).—The construction of rapid cruis- 
ers now brings up a question that has come 
up before in connection with other classes 
of ships. 

Given the financial resources which allows 
of the construction of a specified total ton- 
nage of cruisers: is it better to distribute 
that tonnage into a small number of units 
or into a larger number. In other words, 
is it better to have two cruisers of 5,000 
tons each than one of 10,000 tons? 

So put, the question would assume in the 
first place a certain number of conditions. 
We should have to assume that speed 
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(which is the predominant characteristic) 
is the same for all the ships. Then, ye 
must not compare protected ships with mp. 
protected ships, nor ships having a shoy 
radius of action with ships having a lo 
radius of action, etc. In other words, y 
should have to compare ships that are com. 
parable. Even so narrowly limited, the prob. 
lem is not easy to solve, for it would lead ty 
a complete series of preliminary drafts, 

Without going so far as to give a com. 
plete solution, there is a very importan 
known factor that will throw light on the 
comparison: that is the propulsive power 
necessary for ships of different tonnage to 
attain a given speed. 

Such comparison can be made rapidly if 
we limit ourselves to a series of ships ho. 
mologous in shape. Knowing the skin and 
residuary friction by dock tests on the hulls 
we can find the total resistance and the pro- 
pulsive power for homologous hulls of dif 
ferent displacement at a given speed. 

This task we have performed taking hulls 
of different shapes (rapid cruisers and tor- 
pedo boats). 

It is sufficient to give results for one series 
of hulls ; the others are of the same kind. 

We give here the graph as a function of \ 
displacement for a constant speed of 3% 
knots. (The plan of the shapes to which 


| 


this graph corresponds is that of a French 
cruiser ). 
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The interesting point about the curve is 
the marked elbow it presents toward 8,000 
tons. Taking other forms than those of 
cruisers, we find analogous curves, likewise 
presenting an elbow, but the corresponding 
tonnage differs; for the types of ships we 
have studied it is included between 6,000 
and 8,000 tons. 
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This elbow has its “raison d’etre.” If 
a ; V 
the curve of V3 is traced as a function of we 


it shows, for high values of V, a character- 
istic rise which begins before the raising of 
AN from the water is attained, and ends 
when the speed, having become very high, 
brought about the complete raising of N. It 


is to this habitual rise of the curves of va 


that that elbow of the graph of power as a 
function of displacement corresponds. 

On the whole, the graph may be thus 
translated: above the elbow, the power in- 
creases slowly with displacement and almost 
according to the law that HP—HPo-+KD. 
For this part of the graph, we may almost 
write HP—80,000+-2.75D; for 6,000 tons 
that would give: HP—95,000 horse power, 
which is fairly close to what we actually 
find on constructed ships; and for 10,000 
tons, H1P=107,000 horse power, which is 
very near to what is found in practice. 
Naturally, all these figures are in no way 
precise; they are approximate. 

In order to facilitate comparison with 
reality, the graph includes also the power 
of the most recent rapid cruisers. Although 
the data we have for foreign navies are 
somewhat lacking in precision, there is suffi- 
cient agreement, at least as an average tend- 
ency, with what the calculations show. 
Table I summarizes the data of said ships: 














Taste I 
Chi Displacement Power Speed Power 
Mame of Ship (tons) (CV) (knots) |(Per ton 
Torpedo boats of 
2,500 tons. .... 2,500 50,000 35 20 
a 3,100 55,000 33 18 
Kuma.. 5,500 90,000 33 16.4 
Aoba..... 7,100 100,000 33 14 
Omaha....... 7,500 90 ,000 33 12 
Emerald 7,550 80,000 33 10.6 
Duguay-Trouin..... 8,000 105,000 33 13 
Duquesne......... 11,000 120,000 34 11 
=a 11,600 140,000 35 to 36 12 
Cruisers of 20,000 t 20,000 135,000 34 6.8* 
Hood ‘supposed 34n.) 42,000 185,000 34 4.4 
* estimated 














It will be realized, from Table I, that the 
propulsive power per ton of displacement, 
which is very high for ships from 2,500 to 
3,000 tons, begins to attain an acceptable 
figure only toward 8,000 tons. It then goes 
down to about 12 HP per ton—and con- 
tinues thereafter to decrease slowly. 

To extend that curve, we calculated 
what would be approximately the skin re- 
sistance of hulls of 20,000 and 40,000 tons, 
and we indicated on the graph the power 
of 185,000 h.p. which would be approxi- 
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mately what the Hood would have de- 
manded to attain a speed of 34 knots. 

Another way of getting an idea of these 
results consists in calculating the fraction of 
displacement to which corresponds the 
weight of the engines. 

Supposing the weight of the engines is 
constant and equal to 20 kilos per HP, 
which is very near being true for all cruis- 
ers,—excepting battle cruisers, for which 
this figure would be somewhat low—the 
above graph, changing scale, evidently 
represents likewise the curve of those per- 
centages as a function of displacement. But 
a table is more clear (Table IT). 














Taste ITI 
Ships Displacement |Percentage of displacement 
(tons) devoted to engines 
Torpedo boats of2,500 
_ eee ; 2,500 40 
SC re 3,100 35 
pS a re 5,500 33 
Aoba..... 7,100 28 
Primauguet. 8,000 25 
Duquesne 11,000 22 
Battle cruisers 
of 20,000 tons... 20,000 18—with 20 kilos per HP 
of 40,000 tons. . 40,000 14—with 30 kilos per HP 











* Or 10,000 tons plus a fraction of the weight of fuel and*reserve 
water for the service of the engines and boilers. 

If we now return to our study of the light 
French cruisers and accept as a Statistical 
fact that this type of ship is characterized 
by an average fraction of 25 per cent of 
engine weight (in fact varying from 21 per 
cent to 27 per cent in the types studied), it 
will be seen that it is only above 7,000 tons 
that we come within the limits of that per- 
centage and it is only about 9,000 to 10,000 
tons that we can count on remaining be- 
tween 22 per cent and 24 per cent. 

As the maximum tonnage of those cruis- 
ers has been fixed by the Washington con- 
ference exactly at 10,000 tons, it will be seen 
that this limit is far too low to allow of 
variety in building ships. 

All displacements below 10,000 tons are 
disadvantageous, more so because the ton- 
nage is inferior. 

To what expedient can we resort? 
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The first expedient would consist in di- 
minishing the speed and keeping it, say, at 
32 to 30 knots, instead of at 34. Should we 
accept 30 knots, the elbow of the curve of 
power, which shifts toward lower displace- 
ments as the speed is lowered, would be at 
about 5,000 tons; the margin left available 
up to I1,000 tons would be broader, and 
the tonnages from 7,000 upward would be of 
interest. In fact it is the solution accepted 
in Holland with the Java type. With an 
even lower speed of 28 knots, the tonnages 
from 5,000 upward would be of interest, 
and in fact it is this tonnage that proved 
satisfactory to the builders of the English 
series D, or of the Kéln, to make well bal- 
anced cruisers. 

But it does not appear that we shall fol- 
low the road of speed reduction. 

The other expedient is that of reaching 
a higher displacement, making it possible 
to obtain a really low engine percentage. 
But if we adopt that course, the ships will 
(under the terms of the Washington con- 
ference) be classed among ships of the line. 
Certain it is that so long as we remain 
in th neighborhood of 10,000 tons the char- 
acteristics will continue to be those of the 
light cruiser. To adopt for light cruisers 
a tonnage reserved for ships of the line 
would be a loss. Logically that would lead 
to building ships of more than 10,000 tons 
no longer having the characteristics of light 
cruisers, that is to say, having those of battle 
ships. This amounts to saying that we 
should face, from the very outset, the lim- 
ited tonnage of 35,000 tons, which after all 
is not sufficient to build a successful battle 
cruiser—Rac ot, General Engineer 
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Aviation 
Tue Biccest HyDROPLANE IN THE WorRLD 


La Revue Maritime, December, 1926.— 
It is to French industry that the honor is 
due of having constructed the biggest hy- 
droplane made to date. As has been done 
by several ship builders, the Chantier et 
Atelier de Saint-Nazaire Penhoét, which 
recently launched the largest ship, the J/le- 
de-France, plunged into airship building 
and succeeded, at the very outset, in build- 
ing a giant machine which will bear the 
name of Richard Penhoét. 

The promoter of this innovation is M. 
Godart, director of the dock-yard; the engi- 
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neer who made the plans is M. Richarg 
The four Jupiter motors of 420 CV each 
which propel this splendid machine ap 
placed in line on the leading edge of the 
thick wing; a fifth is over the hull ahead of 
the pilot’s post; the supporting surface jg 
275 sq. m.; the total span is 39.40 m. The 
hull, 27 m. long, is made of braced wood 
and is very carefully finished. It has two 
floors and, in addition to the crew of fiye 
it can accommodate eighteen passengers, 
Notwithstanding its considerable weight 


of sixteen tons, the machine starts rapidly | 


and attains a speed of 1,000 in ten minutes, 
its ceiling being 4,000 meters. 

Thanks to its 5,000 liters of fuel, it can 
maintain a speed of 160 kilometers an hour 
for ten hours, carrying twenty-three persons 
and their baggage under conditions of com- 
fort and security heretofore unknown, 

The Marseilles-Algiers service for which 
the machine is intended will thus be reduced 
from twenty-five to five hours. 





The Richard-Penhoét Hydroplane, the biggest in 
the world. Built by the “Ateliers et Chantiers de 
Saint-Nazaire Penhoét. 


Naval and Military Record.—France has 
remarkable assets for aérial warfare. Nev- 
ertheless, a weak point remains, namely, 
the powerlessness to complete within rea- 
sonable time the seaplane-carrier Bearn. 
She was originally a 25,300-ton battleship 
of the Normandie class and called Vendée, 
the proud name of the native province of 
the grand old man of France, Clemenceat. 
Her appellation became subsequently Béarn, 
in memory of good King Henry IV. She 
was laid down in 1914, abandoned during 
the war, launched in 1920, and in 192] 
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it was decided to convert her into a “porte- 
avions.” At first she was to be ready in 
August, 1925. Improvements, unfortun- 
ately, were thought of, and she was to be 
delivered in August, 1926, with a delay 
of one year. Further improvements have, 
however, been discovered and, from latest 
genuine information, that much improved 
sea-plane carrier is, it appears, to be de- 
livered in May next! Admiral Violette 
is known to be anxious for the completion 
of the Béarn, that will be used not only as 
a fleet unit, but also as a school ship. A 
satisfactory point is that the various sea- 
planes (over 100) the Béarn is to carry 
have all been tested and will be ready to 
be shipped with trained officers next spring. 


JAPAN 
Naval Notes 


Revue Maritime, November, 1926.— 
Aboard the submarine B-16 trials have been 
made with a periscope enlarging six diame- 
ters, which renders it possible to see cor- 
rectly as high up as 1,000 meters. 

It is understood that the tests have been 
satisfactory. 

Admiral Takarabe, minister of the navy, 
is supposed to be in favor of the creation of 
a Department of Aéronautics in his own 
ministry, and appropriations are stated to 
have been included for that purpose in the 
budget for 1927-28. 

For the present, air questions are handled 
by a lieutenant commander who forms part 
of the Bureau of Naval Affairs, while in 
the Ministry of War an Air Department 


has already been created, headed by a gen-. 


eral officer. 


Baltimore Evening Sun.—Admiral Hyo 
Takarabe, navy minister, replying to an in- 
terpellation in the house of the ciet today 
regarding the navy budget, deciared the 
original intention had been to build thirty- 
two auxiliary vessels, but that restricted 
funds forced a reduction to twenty-six. 

Admiral Takarabe declared that in spite 
of the reduction, the defensive strength of 
the navy was assured because it intended to 
improve the type of projected vessels. 


Christian Science Monitor, 22 January. — 
Only three months have passed since the en- 
forcement of military training for young 
men, yet it is said that its future is not 
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promising. In the beginning the attendance 
was fair, owing to the effect of propaganda, 
but the number has diminished nearly by 
half. In some localities, the training has 
but few in attendance—Usaka (Japan) 
Mainichi 


GERMANY 


German Armed Forces 

London Times, 11 January.—The mili- 
tary and naval estimates for the financial 
year 1927, which were published during the 
Christmas holidays, have only just begun to 
receive public attention. Both show a con- 
siderable increase on 1926, the military esti- 
mates having gone up by about 7,000,000 
marks (£350,000) and the naval estimates 
by 30,000,000 marks (£1,500,000). Some 
interesting figures as to the composition of 
the Reichswehr have been made public. The 
army is composed of 3,798 officers, 20,671 
non-commissioned officers, 74,229 other 
ranks, 202 officials, 1,100 other employees, 
and 50 medical and veterinary officers. 

The staff of the Reichswehr ministry con- 
sists of 216 officers, 239 non-commissioned 
officers, 229 other ranks, 332 civilian offi- 
cials, and 313 clerical staff. The Frank- 
furter Zeitung, in the course of an analysis 
of these figures, observes that Germany’s 
comparatively small army appears to require 
a comparatively big head. 

The details given in the estimates are in- 
sufficient for accurate conclusions, but the 
increases in the various sums allotted have 
given rise to a good deal of misgiving. The 
sum of 10,600,000 marks (£530,000) is pro- 
vided for artillery practice, but further par- 
ticulars are wanting; 3,800,000 marks are 
allotted for the autumn maneuvers and 
2,100,000 marks for military journeys. The 


amount estimated for munitions totals 
32,400,000 marks, of which 10,000,000 
marks is for rifle and machine-gun, 


18,000,000 marks for artillery, and 4,400,000 
marks for trench-mortar ammunition. An 
interesting item is 3,100,000 marks for gas 
masks ; the amount to be spent on fortresses 
is given as 3,200,000 marks and the amount 
for the purchase of new armaments is 
40,000,000 marks. When the estimates 
were before the Reichrat in December it 
was stated that the increases were mainly 
due to the rise in wages and prices, but 
this has been called into question, more 
especially since it has been discovered that 
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year by year there has been a steady in- 
crease in the estimates as a whole. The 
expenditures of 1926, for example, ex- 
ceeded those of 1925 by 64,000,000 marks 
( £3,200,000) . 

The increase in the naval estimates is 
mainly due to sums on account for the 
building of new ships. The bulk of the 
money is required for the replacement of 
obsolete vessels, in the present instance four 
light cruisers and twelve torpedo boats. It 
is observed that the cost of building war- 
ships rises continually and a section of the 
press asks whether, apart from coastguard 
and scientific services, Germany’s expensive 
navy can be said to serve any useful pur- 
pose. 


Germany to Build 
Two Large Steamers 


Christian Science Monitor, 21 January.— 
Hamburg (Special Correspondence )—The 
news that the North German Lloyd has just 
placed orders for two new ships of 46,000 
tons each, representing an improvement and 
enlargement of the Columbus type for the 
service between Bremen and New York, has 
aroused no small astonishment both in 
Hamburg and Bremen. German shipping 
experts are asking what special grounds the 
North German Lloyd can have had in re- 
solving upon this remarkable new departure. 
It is acknowledged that the Columbus has 
been a great success, but the projected new 
ships, the Bremen and Europa, are each to 
be 11,000 tons bigger than the Columbus. 
The director, Herr Stimming, protested at 
the Hamburg press meeting that the Colum- 
bus could not by any means be regarded as 
a mammoth ship, a hint that he was already 
contemplating the construction of an even 
larger vessel. “The question is,” says the 
Hamburg correspondent, “whether the 
building of such giant ships will really prove 
economically remunerative considering the 
present state of the world’s shipping indus- 
‘try and its prospects for the near future.” 

It is conjectured that the North German 
Lloyd may have been influenced in its re- 
solve by the alleged intention of certain 
British and Italian companies to build big- 
ger ships in future, the Royal Mail, for in- 
stance, being credited with plans for the 
building of a 60,000-ton vessel. Whether 
the Lloyd is prompted by a desire to com- 
pete with British companies or whether it 
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wishes to increase its prestige as compared 
with the Hapag, is a debatable point. The 
Bremen company would, however, hardly be 
likely to spend $20,000,000 to $25,000,009 
on two new vessels out of motives of pres- 
tige alone without being convinced that the 
ships would pay their way. 

One of the new ships is to be built jn 
the yards of Blohm and Voss in Hamburg, 
the other by the Weser Company in Bremen, 
As the Hamburg Vulcan has also got the 
new order for two 12,000-ton freighters, to 
be built for the North German Lloyd, the 


prospects of employment in the Hamburg | 


docks are much rosier than they were a 
month ago. 


ITALY 


Mussolini Plans 
Monster Air Fleet 


New York Times, 25 January.—Paris, 
January 24—Advices from Italy indicate 
that Mussolini, who is minister of air, as 
well as holding most other Cabinet portfo- 
lios, will make a great effort in the course of 
the next few months to conquer second posi- 
tion in the air, at present held by the United 
States. France is first and England third. 

No fewer than 1,600 military airplanes 
are on the schedule. In the spring Italy 
will have 182 squadrons of airplanes and 
dirigibles, with a personnel of 2,310 officers 
and 24,000 men. 

One of the principal preoccupations of 
the Italian General Staff concerns the threat 
in time of war against all important hydro- 
electric centers. 

In the last war Italy had great difficulty 
in getting coal supplies through the sub- 
marine-ridden seas, and it has been the main 
plank of Fascism to develop Alpine water 
power so that this chief flaw in the country’s 
armor may be absent in any coming conflict. 

Gradually industry is dispensing with 
coal, relying more and more on electrical 
energy, but at the outbreak of hostilities 
a few enemy bombing planes would suffice 
to destroy the water barrages generating 
this power. Therefore a special staff of 
army engineers has been established to con- 
centrate on methods of protection. This 
staff is also superintending the creation of 
vast gas and coal dumps in case all power 
should be cut off by hostile air raids. 

Another section of the General Staff has 
drawn up a secret memorandum on an im- 
mediate offensive and defensive rdéle for the 
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air force on the outbreak of war. During 
mobilization and concentration this force 
must ward off enemy planes, protect the big 
cities and centers of industry, and, above 
all, the chief water power establishments. 
The headlong dash of the Germans into 
Belgium has in no way been lost on Signor 
Mussolini, whose plan is to paralyze the 
enemy at the very outset by means of a 
terriic air offensive. Every Fascist air 
cadet is being taught, accordingly, that his 
first main duty is to destroy the enemy’s 
machines before they leave the ground. 
Finally, the air minister has taken measures 
for instantaneous requisitioning of civil air- 
planes on the outbreak of war and their 
transformation into military machines. 


Naval Notes 


La Revue Maritime, November, 1926.— 
The Italian navy, which is preparing fever- 
ishly—but with a discreetness that deserves 
attention—for a conflict which they believe 
certain in the near future, obviously at- 
taches much importance to the mooring of 
submarine mines as a defensive and offen- 
sive arm. 

The first series of mine laying ships in- 
cludes the Fasana, which recently entered 
the service, the Buccari, the Durazzo and 
the Pelagosa, all of them almost finished. 
These ships displace about 600 tons, have a 
speed of ten knots, are equipped with one 
76-mm. gun each and carry each 200 mines 
on deck. 

The second series, which it appears is to 
consist of ten units, is of the Legnano type, 
launched in May last. These ships likewise 
carry 200 mines on deck each, but their 
armament consists of two guns of ten centi- 
meters ; their speed is fifteen knots and their 
displacement 700 tons. 

It should be added that Italy still has sev- 
eral older ships of a special type, and has 
converted into mine layers the cruisers 
Quarto, Nino-Bixio, Marsala, Ancona, Bari, 
Taranto, with 120 mines each; all light 
scouts and about ten destroyers of the 
Palestro and La Masa type. 


Naval and Military Record.—The well- 
managed Italian admiralty is second to none 
in its effective appreciation of the mine. 
Realistic tests in the course of recent ma- 
neuvers revealed to peninsular experts the 
far-reaching possibilities of mining warfare 
in the strenuosly studied field of Mediter- 
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ranean tactics as directed against the nomi- 
nally superior power of France. All cruis- 
ers and destroyers have been fitted to carry 
mines, of which there are 120 in the ex- 
German 5,000-ton cruisers and 200 in the 
Marsalas. In imitation of what the Ger- 
mans did, all new submarines of the Ballila 
class (1,300-1,600 tons), while being super- 
iorly armed with guns and torpedo tubes, 
also carry mines of heavy type. Italy is also 
preparing mining flotillas, comprising only 
small ships, economical and quick to build, 
easy to handle in shallow waters, offering 
diminutive targets, and, from their numbers, 
available on several fronts at a time. There 
are built or building in the dockyards of the 
peninsula some fifteen minelayers of 600 to 
700 tons and ten to fifteen knots, to carry 
200 mines each, together with weapons of 
three-inch and four-inch bore. Such craft 
are in some respects similar to the excellent 
Pluton and Cerbere of the French navy, 
which were of 594 tons and cargo-boat 
shape, and did good mining service during 
the war. This type has been abandoned by 
the French navy mainly as a result of the 
instability and continuous changes of views 
inherent in the French republican régime; 
but observing Italians adopted it, well know- 
ing the essentially risky mining business has 
become more so as a consequence of aérial 
progress. Moreover, in the Western Medi- 
terranean distances are short, mining will 
take place by night, and mine supply will be 
near at hand. 


ENGINEERING 


Monel Metal: Its Influence 
on Ship and Engine Design 

The Shipbuilder, January, 1927.—The 
great interest aroused by the publication in 
the October number of The Shipbuilder of 
the details of the high-pressure turbine 
steamship King George V., and the impor- 
tant part which monel metal is known to 
have played in the construction of the pro- 
pelling machinery of that vessel, have cre- 
ated a desire on the part of many readers 
for more information concerning this some- 
what unique engineering material than was 
contained in the earlier article. There seems 
no doubt that, if the latest practical develop- 
ments and present experimental data prove 
anything, they go to confirm the view pre- 
viously held that the advent of monel metal 
opens up a vista of new possibilities in the 
field of high-temperature steam design, with 
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great advance in final terms of high effi- 
ciency and reduced running costs. 

In these days, when the balance of ad- 
vantage between the steam engine and the 
internal-combustion motor swings so evenly 
that experts are divided as to which type of 
propelling machinery to put forward for 
many classes of ships, any factor permitting 
higher steam temperatures, and _ conse- 
quently greater efficiency, may be decisive, 
and must certainly be examined very care- 
fully. 

Fuel consumption per B.H.P. per hour is 
a vital factor, and the performances given 
in Table I may be taken as typical. 


TaBLe I.—FveEt PER B.H.P. per Hour. 








Type of engine | Coal Oil 
SARS a ae _— .4Ib 
Quadruple-expansion reciprocating en-| 

AE DUG oon Sle acy awd os + 1.25tb | — 
Quadruple-expansion reciprocating en-| 

gines exhausting into low-pressure 

GE 25s ats a wath 6 p4 be bo-a tee .87b _ 
Turbines with steam at 250tb per sq. in... 95tb 71% 
Land power-station turbines—steam at | 

720° F. and 550%b per sq. in........... 72% | _ 











To obtain the greatly increased economy 
effected by the use of highly superheated 
steam under the limitations imposed on 
board ship, without sacrifice of safety and 
reliability was the problem which confronted 
the designers of the King George V., and 
on the success of this step towards higher 
steam pressures future developments may 
be said to hinge. The vessel carries not 
only the greatest steam pressure (550!b per 
square inch) but also the highest superheat 
(750° F.) yet adopted on any ship. 

The makers of the turbines and boilers— 
the Parsons Marine Steam Turbine Com- 
pany, Limited, and Messrs. Yarrow and 
Company, Limited—have naturally used 
every resource at their command to make 
their respective units as durable and safe 
as the exacting requirements of ocean-going 
ships demand. It is, therefore, instructive 
to note that the vital moving and controlling 
parts in the boilers, steam line and turbines 
are made of monel metal. This material is 
used for the valves, valve seats and spindles 
both on the Yarrow high-pressure boilers 
and the steam line, as well as for the tur- 
bine blades and shrouding on (a) the high- 
pressure ahead turbine, (b) the first and 
second intermediate-pressure turbines on 
both sides, and (c) the astern impulse blad- 
ing. Lastly, it may be added that monel 
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metal condenser tubes are fitted in one of 
the surface condensers. 

The reasons for this extensive adoption 
of monel metal lie in its combined qualities 
of resistance to corrosion and strength at 
high temperatures. In the very active 
search for corrosion-resisting materials 
which the modern engineer so assiduously 
pursues, a material is welcome where such 
valuable qualities are intrinsic and do not 
depend on heat treatment or surface finish, 
That this is true of monel metal is explained 
by its composition, which, for practical pur- 
poses, may be given as two-thirds nickel 
and one-third copper. 

The further valuable quality of strength 
at high temperature is best exhibited in the 
diagram given in Fig. 1, in which the 
strength of several engineering metals are 
charted at various temperatures. The tests 
were carried out in a standard testing ma- 
chine. The specimens were raised to and 
held for thirty minutes at each particular 
temperature without load, and were then 
broken at the usual speeds. 
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At 750° F.—the crucial temperature in 
steam practice today—it will be noted that 
the relative strengths are as follows: 


Monel metal 35 tonsyper sq. in. 
Mild steel ...... 28 tons per sq. in. 
Brass 5 tons per sq. im. 


i ee ee 


Further tests carried out at the National 
Physical Laboratory on actual turbine blad- 
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ing, as drawn and supplied commercially, 
gave the results stated in Table II. 


TABLE II.—TeEstTs ON TURBINE BLADING. 








At 60° F. At 750° F. 
| 
a ee 
Ultimate stress... .| 41.9 tons/sq. in. | 36.4 tons/sq. in. 
Yield point...... | 37.7 tons/sq. in. | 31.2 tons/sq. in. 
Elongation on 2 in | 24 per cent. 16.5 per cent. 
Reduction of area..| 60 per cent. | 60 per cent. 


| 





In addition to strength, however, the ideal 
turbine blading must be able to withstand 
heavy vibration, and even shock, without 
breaking. It is important to note that monel 
metal is one of the toughest metals known. 
In the Izod testing machine it has with- 
stood an impact of 115 foot-pounds without 
rupture—a performance only equalled by 
the softest of wrought iron. This toughness 
has been strikingly exhibited in service on 
more than one occasion when mishaps have 
befallen turbines containing both monel 
metal and bronze blades. The former have 
been straightened out cold and replaced; 
while the latter, when not actually fractured, 
have been so severly damaged as to require 
complete replacement. 

As for wear and tear, attention may be 
drawn to the photograph reproduced in Fig- 
ure 2, which shows the monel metal turbine 
blading of one of Messrs. Weirs’ high-speed 
feed pumps. This photograph was taken 
during an overhaul after six years’ contin- 
uous service in a French power station 
under a pressure of 227.5 pounds per square 
inch and a temperature of 660° F. The 
blades are reported to be almost as good as 
when new, and the turbine is now back at 
work and fit for many years’ further duty. 

If, therefore, monel metal gives in the 
King George V. the same effective service 
as it has already given in many of the 
largest power stations, there will be a gen- 
eral demand for increased superheats and 
greater pressures among that large circle of 
marine engineers who still pin their faith to 
steam. 

To keep these remarks in proper per- 
spective, readers may be reminded that in 
the post-war refit of the liner Leviathan, 
prior to her being put into the trans- 
Atlantic commercial service, no less than 
25,000 pounds of monel metal were em- 
ployed. This great quantity ranged over 
literally every phase of the engine room’s 
paramount requirements; it also included 
the domestic side of the ship’s activities— 
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pantry and galley equipment, table and 
counter tops, hot plates and artistic finger 
plates—and even the operating table in 
the surgeon’s quarters. The power of 
monel metal to withstand serious cor- 
rosive action of salt water has long been 
well known, and equally its resistance to the 
effects of sea-laden atmospheres. It will 
be readily appreciated, therefore, how ad- 
vantageous is its adoption on board ship 
where such conditions are practically ever 
present. 


a 





Fig. 2—Monel metal Turbine Blading After Six 
Years’ Continuous Service 


This precedent—already followed by 
leading steamship lines, including the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company and the Cu- 
nard Steamship Company—has been devel- 
oped in the King George V. Here monel 
metal sheet is used in the galleys and pan- 
tries for sinks, table tops, hot presses, cook- 
ing ranges, etc., made by Messrs. Buchanan, 
of Greenock, and in the hotwater boilers 
supplied by Messrs. Stott, of Oldham. Such 
a wide variety of applications was only 
made after careful scrutiny of the economies 
to be effected in maintenance and cost of 
cleaning, and of the value of the more orna- 
mental and hygienic results to be obtained. 

All connected with shipping will await 
with more than ordinary interest the re- 
sults of the tests of the monel metal con- 
denser tubes installed in the King George V. 
The ship’s equipment in this respect will 
permit of the most instructive comparisons 
being drawn. The importance of reliable 
condenser tubes cannot be exaggerated in 
ships where superheated steam is used. The 
smallest leak will raise the salinity of the 
feed water to a dangerously destructive 
level, and perhaps there is no field where 
greater room for improvement exists than 
in the metal for condenser tubes. The req- 
uisites for such a material are well known, 
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and, so far as recent tests reveal, monel 
metal gives promise of “coming out on top,” 
now that the production has been carried 
to the commercial stage and solid-drawn 
tubes of fine gauge are available. In the 
severe conditions of service obtaining in 
Mediterranean waters, they have given sur- 
prisingly encouraging results. In one case, 
where Admiralty-brass tubes had previously 
lasted only six to eight months, monel metal 
tubes, of thinner gauge, have already been 
in use for over two and a half years and 
show no signs of failure. A notable point 
is the reduction in weight possible. Twenty- 
gauge, and in some cases even twenty-one 
gauge, can be substituted for eighteen-gauge 
brass tubes—a saving of at least 25 per cent 
in dead weight. 

The far-reaching influence of a material 
having such universal application cannot be 
overlooked by those who design or own 
ships, whether their interest lies in the pro- 
pelling machinery or in all that pertains to 
the comfort of passengers and crew. How 
far this influence will extend cannot yet be 
stated, for the commercial development of 
monel metal still continues. Other develop- 
ments of. great technical interest are now 
emerging from the semi-experimental stage ; 
and when results are sealed with the record 
of commercial service achieved, it is hoped 
—by the courtesy of Messrs. G. and J. 
Weir, Limited, to whom the writer is in- 
debted for some of the foregoing data—to 
place further particulars before readers of 
this journal. 





AVIATION 


New Fiat A-20 Aviation 
Motor of 400 H. P. 


Revista General de Marina, October, 
1926, (pp. 703-704).—The Fiat firm has 
just completed at Turin its official tests of 
seventy-five consecutive hours, on the sta- 
tion, under full power, with best results. 

This is a twelve cylinder motor of type 
V and cooling, naturally by water, intended 
to develop 400 H.P. at 2,000 r.p.m., with a 
weight of 340 kilograms including water, the 
boss for the propeller and starter. 

In the tests that were made the motor 
developed up to 430 H.P. at 2,002 r.p.m, 
its weight being 320 kilograms including 
refrigeration water, boss for the propeller 
and starter, i.e., it attained 744 grams per 
H.P. unit, which is really a remarkable re- 
sult. During the tests, the consumption 
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reached 220 grams of fuel per hour per 
H.P. unit, from 1,800 to 2,000 r.p.m., and 
that of oil ten grams per H.P. unit or 4. 
per cent of fuel consumed. At the official 
test of seventy-five hours on the station, 
2,060 r.p.m. were maintained, giving 370 
H.P., with an average consumption of 205 
grams per H.P. and ten grams of oil. 

With the official acceptance of this motor, 
the 410 H.P. type with 2,060 r.p.m was ac- 
cepted, and it is hoped that by reason of 
its light weight, low consumption and re. 
sistance it is destined to be installed in ma- 
chines with long radius of action. 

The Fiat firm intends to conduct experi- 
ments with other aviation motors intended 
specially for the service of air lines and 
strategic explorations. 


Duralumin Welding 


3y LIEUTENANT COMMANDER WM. 
Netson, (CC), U.S.N. 

Aviation, 17 January.—The methods of 
joining metallic materials available to- the 
aircraft builder are either mechanical or 
thermal in nature. The thermal means em- 
brace forge welding, gas welding, electric 
welding, soldering and brazing. All of these 
involve the partial or complete melting of 
metals similar to or different from the parts 
being joined. Forge welding and electric re- 
sistance welding do not require the use of 
any welding rod; whereas, all the others de- 
pend in whole or in part on the addition 
of a fused rod. 

It is natural that all methods of joining 
steels have been tried on aluminum and its 
alloys. Unfortunately, the high thermal 
conductivity of aluminum and the presence 
of the oxide film on this metal has precluded 
the adoption of most of the thermal means 
of uniting. Welding aluminum alloys by 
forging appears to be so impracticable that 
it is doubtful if that means will ever be 
used. The oxide film which forms on alu- 
minum alloys is so difficult to eradicate that 
forge welding remains in search of a meth- 
od. Gas welding is the most successful of 
all of the melting processes and is covered 
in detail below. Electric welding of alu- 
minum and duralumin is possible but con- 
siderable investigation must be done before 
this means can be considered to be of use 
outside of the laboratory. Soldering of 
this metal has been worked on in labora- 
tories from time to time but that too is still 
of too experimental a nature to be used in 
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any production job. Brazing duralumin has 
not had sufficient demand to make any ex- 
tensive experiments advisable. 

In a broad sense if welding were com- 
pletely satisfactory it could be used to ad- 
vantage in joining many parts of all-metal 
aircraft which are now riveted. In a con- 
tracted sense, it could be used only in places 
where riveting is not cheaper. However, 
due to the elements of strength, resistance 
to corrosion, limited fatigue data, and such, 
the welding of aluminum in aircraft con- 
struction has been limited to repairs, manu- 
facture of tanks, manufacture of cowling, 
etc. and to special non-strength features. 
Nevertheless, aircraft builders are presented 
with additional flexibility if the welding of 
aluminum alloys is within the capabilities 
of their shops; so, although still experi- 
mental in many ways, the use of this light 
metal in airplanes brings with it a need for 
knowledge of this subject. 


ELectric WELDING 


Resistance welding is commonly known as 
electric “butt” or “spot” welding. In this 
process the junction is made by allowing a 
large current of low voltage to flow through 
the place to be fused. 

Electric butt welding of aluminum or 
duralumin is not known. Electric spot 
welding seems to present certain features 
which have practical application. A com- 
plete study has not yet been made, but con- 
siderable preliminary work on spot welding 
duralumin sheet in an automatic steel weld- 
ing machine indicates that it can be done 
with a fair degree of success. In some 
work done recently, the spots were about 
%2 inch in diameter with a tenacity in ten- 
sion equal to about 500 pounds per spot. 
Failure occurred by having a spot pull out 
of the sheets. The metal in the welds ap- 
peared to be burned; cracks, pits, and ir- 
regularities being the rule. Corrosion tests 
conducted on samples did not confirm con- 
clusively an opinion that corrosion would 
concentrate in or near the point of weld. 
Some samples corroded did show a tendency 
towards electrolytic action between the metal 
in the spot and the sheet itself but it was 
not general. 

Electric arc welding consists of using an 
electric arc to fuse the junction and the 
filler rod. An electrode of carbon acts as 
one of the poles in the circuit and the mate- 
rial being welded as the other pole. By 
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proper manipulation of the carbon electrode 
an arc is struck and furnishes the heat ne- 
cessary to melt the filler rod and fuse that 
and the parts being welded. The tempera- 
tures produced in the are are exceedingly 
high and for that reason this method of 
welding is not conducive to good results 
where aluminum and duralumin are con- 
cerned. 
SOLDERING 


No success seems to have been had in 
using soft solders with aluminum. This is 
perhaps due to the failure to break down 
the oxide film on the basic metal by the 
relatively small amount of heat applied. 
Silver solders produce better results on the 
whole; but, so far, solders sufficiently satis- 
factory even to produce a joint are not gen- 
erally available. The plating of the alu- 
minum alloy parts to be soldered seems to 
be a necessary part of the operation in 
which case practically any solder will adhere 
to the plate if the plate will adhere to the 
aluminum concerned. The value of solder- 
ing is reduced further by the corrosion fac- 
tor. Electrolytic action takes place in the 
vicinity of soldered joints, so that corrosion 
becomes a matter of serious concern in a 
location where everything should be done 
to avoid corrosion. 


Gas WELDING 


Gas welding aluminum and duralumin is 
the one that presents the greatest actualities 
and possibilities in the aircraft industry. 
Gas welding in an atmosphere other than 
air may become a matter of general interest 
later on; but at the present time fusion- 
joining in air is the more feasible and prac- 
tical. This particular means employs acety- 
lene and oxygen or hydrogen and oxygen 
to produce the heat necessary to fuse the 
metal to be joined. Experience and the size 
of the material determine whether hydrogen 
or acetylene shall be used on a job of alu- 
minum or duralumin welding. With rela- 
tively thick sheets it is necessary to use acet- 
ylene to get the required heat ; whereas with 
very thin sheets, hydrogen serves to better 
advantage by tending to prevent burning. 

In general aluminum sheet and aluminum 
casting are easier to weld than duralumin. 
All of these metals have a low melting point 
with a very small working range of temper- 
ature and a great deal of skill is required to 
produce satisfactory results. The weld as a 
rule is of a cast structure and contains the 
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properties of that material, being brittle and 
subject to fatigue failure. In duralumin the 
material next to the weld is affected by the 
heat applied changing the physical proper- 
ties to a material extent. Buckling, crack- 
ing and burning are more likely to occur in 
welding duralumin than in welding alu- 
minum due perhaps to the changes set up 
in the surrounding metal by the heat of the 
torch. 

Gas welding of duralumin has not been 
undertaken with any great degree of confi- 
dence by the aircraft industry as a whole. 
The reasons given are various but in the 
main it is believed that this lack of interest 
is due primarily to the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the making of the we's. With that 
in mind most of that which foliows consists 
of notes on the design of parts to be welded 
and the actual making of the weld in alu- 
minum alloys. 

First, there are certain design features 
which are very important in any work in- 
volving duralumin welding. Heat treated 
specimens of gas welded duralumin show a 
tensile strength of about 30,000 pounds per 
square inch, with an elongation of 1.5 per 
cent to 5 per cent in two inches. Heat treat- 
ing the samples raises the tensile strength 
to about 40,000 pounds per square inch with 
no changes in the elongation. Welded dura- 
lumin heat treated and with dressed joint 
has an efficiency of 25 per cent to 80 per 
cent (55,000 pounds per square inch). So 
much for the figures. But, to insure satis- 
factory results the designer must also apply 
interest to the operation and the following 
points are material in that respect: 


(1) Make all welds as simple and as acces- 
sible as possible; 

(2) Reduce intersections of welds to a mini- 
mum ; 

(3) Provide for expansion and contraction 
around welds by means of beads, grooves, 
dished heads, crowns, etc. ; 

(4) Use sheet metal or tube fittings in prefer- 
ence to cast fittings; 

(5) Fittings should be set in and welded 


rather than being attached to the outside. 


The equipment used for welding with 
either acetylene or hydrogen is essentially 
the same as is used for light gauge steel 
excepting that a lead-burner’s torch is used 
in welding the aluminum alloys. The heat 
conductivity of aluminum is high so a large 
torch results in a lack of concentration with 
consequent jagged and unsightly welds. The 
small torch demands a smaller hose than 
the regular full size welding torch which in 
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turn necessitates a reducing valve block 
Other than that the equipment is not differ. 
ent from the ordinary gas welding outfit, 
Filler rod employed in welding any of the 
aluminum alloys is usually of the same ma- 
terial as the parts being joined. Where on 
or both parts are aluminum, commergq 
soft annealed, pure aluminum wire %¢ inch 
to % inch in diameter is used. The welding 





rod for casting is an 8 per cent copper aly. 
minum alloy wire. Strips sheared from the | 
edge of sheets serve very well for weld 
rod, and give a material of the correct chem. 
ical composition. 


FLuxEes USED 


The fluxes used in aluminum alloy weld- 
ing seem to be a constant source of question, 
Many kinds of fluxes are available in the 
market with perhaps as many kinds of 
opinions regarding their relative merits, 
The principal objections to most aluminum 
fluxes are that they are too hygroscopic 
causing a short life or that the melting point 
is too high or too low causing burning of the 
metal or of the flux. The following flux 





has been subjected to experiment and to 
shop use and should meet most of the ait-| 
plane builders’ needs: 


Sodium Chloride, 32 per cent by weight 
Sodium Fluoride, 20 per cent by weight 
Potassium Chloride, 24 per cent by weight 
Lithium Chloride, 24 per cent by weight 


This flux produces a sound, clean, un- 
form weld and permits welding at a mor 
rapid rate than most other compounds wil 
allow. The corrosive action of fluxes cat 
not be taken into consideration in comparing 
their relative merits, for all are more or les 
hygroscopic and, accordingly, active agents 
in inducing corrosion in duralumin. The 
merits of the fluxes must be based on the 
results obtained by their use in making 
welds. 

Flux, as it is purchased, comes in a pth 
verized form. Owing to the hygroscopit 


sealed bottles only enough being mixed fot 
immediate use. The flux is mixed with di 
tilled water in a porcelain dish to the com 





sistency of a thin paste and is applied #0 
the seam and to the wire with a small brush 
It is usual to pre-heat the seam slightly 9 
that the water in the flux will evapora 
when applied, leaving the dry powder #f 
place, 
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WELDING SHEET METAL 


Sheet material can be joined by a butt 
weld, a flange weld, a lap weld or by some 
combinations of these welds. The flange 
method is the most common one employed. 
It consists of bending up the edges to be 
ioined with a flange about three times the 
thickness of the material and burning down 
the flange into the seam. In using either 
the butt weld or the lap weld, the filler rod 
furnishes most of the material for the joint. 
In joining fittings to tanks the filled type of 
weld is usually required. 

The preparation of the work for welding 
starts with the layout of the detail parts. 
Care in accurately laying out the parts re- 
duces the risks of damage. It is one very 
necessary essential in the preparation that 
the edges to be joined be clean. This can 


| be done mechanically with a wire brush or 


steel wool or it can be done by immersing 
the edges for about thirty seconds in a hot 
caustic solution followed by a rinsing in a 
dilute solution (10 per cent) of nitric acid 
and that in turn followed by a rinsing in 
hot water. 

The various parts of the job are then as- 
sembled, being held in place by clamps (a 


_ satisfactory clamp for flanged welds con- 
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sists of a hinge with through bolt). Note 


| particularly that beads about % inch deep 


follow the seams or difficulties with expan- 
sion and contraction of the material will re- 
sult. All parts being carefully changed to 
form close contact along the seams the 
work is ready for tack welding. 

Aluminum alloys should be welded with a 
neutral flame. An excess of oxygen will 
cause the formation of oxides which cannot 
be controlled by any flux. It is better to 
use an excess of acetylene than to run the 
risk of having too much oxygen. The pres- 
sures usually worked with are fifteen 
pounds on the acetylene tank and thirty 
pounds on the oxygen tank. Having a neu- 
tral flame the white inner cone should be 
kept away from the metal about % inch and 
the torch inclined on an angle of about 
thirty degrees. The operator should en- 
deavor to develop as light a torch as pos- 
sible and must always be alert for any signs 
of metal falling away due to the application 
of too much heat. The forehand method is 
believed to be preferable to the backhand 
process. In this method the welder points 
his torch to his left and works from right 
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to left, the flame preheating the material in 
advance of the weld. 

The job being ready for tack welding, the 
filler rod is slightly heated and flux applied 
to the wire. No flux is put on the seams 
at this time. The torch is then applied to 
the seam between clamps and the tack 
welds made, the rod being used to furnish 
flux and to puddle. Tack welds are made at 
‘about one inch intervals. Clamps are re- 
moved. The seam is then thoroughly 
cleaned by means of a wire brush. The flux 
is then applied to the seam on both sides 
and to the rod. To make the weld the torch 
is played directly on the seam, moving it 
back and forth over a distance of about 
eight inches until the flux begins to flow. 
From this point on the method is the same 
as that used in joining sheet steel excepting 
that a great deal more care is necessary 
with aluminum to maintain good fusion and 
to agitate the molten metal with the wire 
so that the oxide film is broken. 

Constant attention and a great deal of 
practice is essential to determine exactly 
when the metal is molten on account of the 
short temperature range between the melt- 
ing point and the point where the material 
burns and pulls out. The determination of 
the correct amount of heat to apply is a 
matter of experience and practice and can- 
not be adequately described to be of benefit 
to the inexperienced. 

Seams in aluminum castings which are to 
be welded are prepared by cutting away the 
edges on an angle of about forty-five de- 
grees. The casting is then preheated at a 
temperature of about 500° F. and the weld- 
ing rod melted and puddled into the seam. 
To weld a cast fitting to a sheet, the fitting 
is first tack welded and then welded to the 
plate by filling in with the filler rod. 

After the welding is completed, the part 
or parts should be washed in a dilute solu- 
tion of sulphuric acid or nitric acid and 
thoroughly cleaned of welding flux. Wire 
brushing and dressing of the weld are ef- 
fective in removing the excess flux. Rins- 
ing in hot water is a final essential to re- 
move all traces of the acids and salts. 

The inspection of a weld can only be a 
matter of visual examination without sub- 
jecting it to a test for tightness under pres- 
sure or without destroying the part. Tanks, 
etc., can readily be tested under pressure. 
Etching of welded parts in a hot caustic 
solution will reveal cracks in the metal. The 
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common faults with welds can, as a rule, 
be located by a visual examination, how- 
ever ; cracks, buckling, burns, inclusions, ex- 
cess flux, unevenness, etc., are the usual 
common faults. A good weld gives its evi- 
dence in appearance to a large extent. 

In conclusion, it might be said that gas 
welding of duralumin presents to the air- 
craft builder a ready means of joining 
which should be taken advantage of pro- 
vided the welds are used where fatigue fail- 
ures and stress failures are not likely to be 
encountered. Other thermal methods of 
joining can still be regarded as experimental 
insofar as duralumin is concerned. 


CURRENT ARTICLES AND PAPERS 


On Friday, January 21, Senator Hale 
made an address on the floor of the Senate 
on the subject of Naval Appropriations. 
He gave many interesting statistics contrast- 
ing the strength of the United States Navy 
with foreign navies. He included in his re- 
marks an extensive table showing the 
capital ships, aircraft carriers, and other 
combatant ships of the first line of the 
United States, British Empire, Japan, 
France, and Italy ; submarines of the second 
line in the navies of the United States, 
British Empire, Japan, France, and Italy; 
total tonnage of combatant ships and aux- 
iliaries (by classes) laid down or appro- 
priated for since February 6, 1922 (date of 
Washington Conference), air strength of 
principal nations, figures as of October 1, 
1926.. His speech will be found in the 
Congressional Record of January 21, 1927, 
pages 2065-2085. 
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3 JANUARY to 3 FEBRUARY 
PREPARED BY PROFESSOR ALLAN WestcoTT, U. S. Navat ACADEMY 


UNITED STATES AND NICARAGUA 


EFFORTS TOWARD PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT. 
—On the morning of January 27 Rear 
Admiral Latimer arrived at Corinto, the 
west coast seaport of Managua, the capital 
of Nicaragua, and prageeded at once to the 
capital. It was indicated that, together with 
Charles C. Eberhardt, the American Min- 
ister, he planned to confer with President 
Diaz, on the basis of a statement in his 
possession from the Liberal leader Sacasa, 
in an effort to secure a peaceful solution of 
the Nicaragua problem. It was expected 
that representatives of Sacasa would be 
called in, and it appeared possible that a 
settlement might be reached which would 
involve the elimination of both the rival 
leaders. 

Prior to this development, both Diaz and 
Sacasa had made tentative offers, neither of 
which had proved satisfactory to the op- 
position. Diaz on January 15 proposed 
that he be continued as president until the 
end of his present term, December 28, 1928, 
with provision of government jobs and seats 
in Congress for Liberals, and that at the 
end of that time a free election should be 
held under supervision of the United States 
or other neutral authority. Sacasa, on the 
other hand, according to despatches of Janu- 
ary 23, was willing to step aside at once in 
favor of a non-partisan executive, chosen 
through the mediation of the United States 
or other American nations, and approved 
by the neutral members of the present 
Nicaraguan Congress. 


Miuitary Activities.—At the close of 
January, hostilities between Liberal and 
Conservative forces were still going on, 
especially in the interior; and in north- 
western Nicaragua the Liberals reported 
considerable success. Despatches from 


Admiral Latimer on January 10 stated that 
three additional neutral zones had been es- 
tablished on the eastern coast for the protec- 
tion of American property and to prevent 
the entry of munitions for the revolutionary 
forces. One of these was at Pearl Lagoon, 
another sixty miles north, and a third at 
Rama, twenty-five miles up the Escondido 
River, where there are American mahogany 
interests. The American forces in Nicara- 
guan waters included fifteen units, with up- 
wards of 5,000 sailors and marines. This 
concentration, it was remarked in the press, 
would serve a double purpose, in the event 
of serious difficulties with Mexico. 


PRESIDENT DEFENDS NICARAGUA POLIcY. 
—Early in January strong opposition was 
manifested in Congress and in the press 
against the policy of the United States in 
landing forces in Nicaragua and entering 
into Nicaraguan political broils. In reply 
to these criticisms President Coolidge on 
January 19 sent a message to Congress de- 
fending the government’s recognition of 
Diaz and its efforts to end the state of 
anarchy in Nicaragua. 

The message cited the clause in the Ni- 
caraguan Constitution providing that, in the 
absence of the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, the Congress shall designate one of 
its members to complete the unexpired term. 
It pointed out that, on November 10, when 
the Congress elected Diaz, both President 
Solarzano (Conservative Republican elected 
in 1924) and Vice-President Sacasa (Lib- 
eral) were absent from the country, though 
Sacasa arrived to head his revolutionary 
forces at the end of that month. 

In defense of the recognition of Diaz, 
the message recited at length the history of 
recent events in Nicaragua, including 
Chamorro’s overthrow of Solarzano, the 
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subsequent Liberal uprising, the arrival of 
American naval vessels last August, and the 
armistice in October followed by the No- 
yember election. Concerning the part 
played by Mexico, President Coolidge said: 


I have the most conclusive evidence that arms 
and munitions in large quantities have been on 
several occasions since August, 1926, shipped to 
the revolutionists in Nicaragua. Boats carrying 
these munitions have been fitted out in Mexican 

rts, and some of the munitions bear evidence of 
ante belonged to the Mexican Government. It 
also appears that the ships were fitted out with 
the full knowledge of and, in some cases, with 
the encouragement of Mexican officials and were, 
in one instance at least, commanded by a Mexican 
Naval Reserve Officer. 


After emphasizing the injury to Ameri- 
can investments that would result from con- 
tinued revolution, the President ended as 


follows : 

Manifestly, the relation of this Government to 
the Nicaraguan situation and its policy in the 
existing emergency are determined by the facts 
which I have described. The proprietary rights 
of the United States in the Nicaraguan Canal 
route, with the necessary implications growing out 
of it affecting the Panama Canal, together with 
the obligations flowing from the investments of 

classes of our citizens in Nicaragua, place us 
in a position of peculiar responsibility. 

I am sure it is not the desire of the United 
States to intervene in the internal affairs of Nica- 
ragua or of any other Central American republic. 
Nevertheless, it must be said that we have a very 
definite and special interest in the maintenance of 


_ order and good government in Nicaragua at the 


present time, and that the stability, prosperity and 
independence of all Central American countries 
can never be a matter of indifference to us. The 
United States cannot, therefore, fail to view with 
deep concern any serious threat to stability and 
constitutional government in Nicaragua tending 
toward anarchy and jeopardizing American inter- 
ests, especially if such state of affairs is con- 
tributed to or brought about by outside influences 
or by. any foreign Power. It has always been 
and remains the policy of the United States in 
such circumstances to take the steps that may be 
necessary for the preservation and protection of 
the lives, the property and the interests of its 
citizens and of this Government itself. In this 
respect I propose to follow the path of my prede- 
cessors, 


In spite of the President’s argument, 
Senator Borah, on January 13, again came 
out strongly against American intervention, 
declaring that Sacasa was the rightful claim- 
ant, that the marines should be withdrawn 
or kept in Nicaragua only to insure a fair 
election, and that the Monroe Doctrine was 
im no way involved. 


SEcRETARY KELLOGG oN BoLSHEVISM.— 
Before the Senate Foreign Affairs Commit- 
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tee, two days after the President’s mes- 
sage, Secretary of State Kellogg revealed 
State Department evidence tending to show 
Mexican activity in Nicaragua, and com- 
munistic activity throughout Central Amer- 
ica. The documents were concerned chiefly 
with efforts of the Communist Party in the 
United States to establish an “All-American 
Anti-Imperialistic League,’ spread propa- 
ganda in Latin America, and get in touch 
with agents in those states. These efforts 
were approved by the Red International, 
though probably, as a Russian official said, 
most of the red leaders had never even 
heard of Nicaragua. In general, Secretary 
Kellogg’s efforts to “raise the bogie of Bol- 
shevism” were not taken seriously, though 
there was some truth in his statement that: 


The Bolshevik leaders have had very definite 
ideas with respect to the réle which Mexico and 
Latin America are to play in their general pro- 
gram of world revolution. They have set up as 
one of their fundamental tasks the destruction of 
what they term American imperialism as a neces- 
sary prerequisite to the successful development of 
the international revolutionary movement in the 
New World. 

The propagation of communist ideas and prin- 
ciples in the various countries of Latin America 
is considered secondary to the carrying on of 
propaganda against the aims and policies of the 
United States. Thus Latin America and Mexico 
are conceived as a base for activity against the 
United States. 


UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 


SENTIMENT FOR ARBITRATION.—The pos- 
sibility of a rupture of relations with Mex- 
ico, combined with intervention in Ni- 
caragua, aroused in the United States dur- 
ing January a wave of agitation in favor 
of arbitration. On January 8, President 
Calles of Mexico, talking to a group of 
American clergymen and social workers, 
committed himself to the extent that he 
would agree to arbitration of disputes with 
the United States, “if it were necessary to 
make such a sacrifice to avert more serious 
difficulties.” 

This statement received wide publicity. 
On January 25, the U. S. Senate approved 
unanimously a resolution introduced by 
Senator Robinson expressing the opinion 
that it would be sound policy to submit the 
Mexican controversy “to an arbitration tri- 
bunal, which shall apply the principles of 
international law . . the arbitration 
agreement to provide for protection of 
all American property rights pending the 
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final outcome of the arbitration.” This 
of course was simply an expression of Sen- 
ate opinion and had no binding effect on 
government policy. 

Secretary Kellogg declared (January 18), 
when the resolution was brought up, that 
he had been “giving very serious con- 
sideration” to such a course; and the Mexi- 
can Foreign Office came out with a state- 
ment that it was ready to accept arbitration 
“in principle.” On the other hand, Presi- 
dent Coolidge (January 21) declared him- 
self strongly against arbitration, and said 
he felt the American people would support 
this position if they understood clearly that 
the issue was simply “whether property 
legally owned by American citizens is to be 
confiscated.” 


THE Situation IN Mexico.—Such 
sentiment for arbitration as was expressed 
in Mexico was doubtless prompted by fear 
of internal disturbances if relations with the 
United States were broken, and the em- 
bargo lifted on export of arms. Catholic 
uprisings were under way in several prov- 
inces. Bishop Diaz, secretary and leader 
of the Catholic party in Mexico, was ar- 
rested early in the month, and later reported 
to be under military guard near the Guata- 
malan frontier. Huerta, at Los Angeles, 
was said to have received offers from rev- 
olutionary leaders with headquarters at 
Chuhuahua, promising an initial army of 
6,000 for a campaign against Calles. 

Toward the end of January the Mexican 
government began cancellation of all per- 
mits to drill oil wells on which operations 
had not been started by December 31, last, 
this applying only to companies which had 
not complied with the new petroleum law. 
No complaints, however, were made to the 
American embassy, and there was some re- 
assurance in a report on January 29 that 
the Federal District Court of Vera Cruz 
had handed down a decision restraining the 
enforcement of the oil law until its consti- 
tutionality had been passed on by the Su- 
preme Court of Mexico. 


UNITED STATES AND EUROPE 


TuRKIsH TREATY REJECTED.—After dis- 
cussions in executive session extending over 
two weeks, the U. S. Senate on January 18 
rejected the Lausanne Treaty with Turkey 
by a vote of 50 to 34, the affirmative vote 
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being six less than the required two-thirds 
majority. The treaty was opposed on the 
ground that it failed to provide for the ces- 
sion of Turkish territory to Armenia as ar- 
ranged after the war, failed to guarantee 
protection of Christians, and failed to hold 
Turkey to recognition of the American na- 
tionality of former Turkish citizens nat- 
uralized in the United States. Many church 
organizations opposed the treaty, but the 
religious and educational institutions most 
active in Turkey favored its ratification. 


The present temporary commercial agree- | 


ment affording us “most favored nation” 
treatment has been once extended and ex- 
pires February 20. The American Com- 
missioner at Angora, Admiral Bristol, en- 
tered into negotiations for its further exten- 
sion. 


FuNpD For ARMS ParRLEy.—In a message 
to Congress on January 7, President 
Coolidge asked for an appropriation of 
$75,000 to cover further participation in the 
work of the Geneva Preparatory Commis- 
sion for the Disarmament Conference. The 
Commission meets in plenary session in 
March, and further meetings will no doubt 
continue for several months, in preparation 
for the conference which, it is hoped, will 
be held next year. 


Fists Across THE SEA.—In an article 
by this title in the February Harper's, Mr. 
Albert Jay Nock analyzes the hostility to- 
ward the United States now almost uni- 
versally manifest in Europe, and the results 
towards which it is tending. He believes 
that since the war the great effort of our 
former Allies has been to shift their burden 
of American indebtedness from their own 
shoulders to Germany, and “secure their 
own economic position in such a way as to 
make it safe to tell their creditor to dig his 
pay out of Germany or whistle for it.” And 
so far as financial independence is con- 
cerned, he thinks they are now very near 
success. France is the only country that 
would feel any awkwardness about snub- 
bing a demand from us for payment. And 


he thinks that France, by loans negotiated | 


in other countries—perhaps indirectly from 
American sources—may be able to finance 
her economic recovery without dependence 
on direct loans from this country. 

Then how can we ultimately collect these 
debts? Mr. Nock goes so far as to suggest 
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that, feeling our potential—if far from ac- 
tual—military strength, we might conceiv- 
ably resort to strong measures. We might 
be led “before our diplomatic conversations 
were over, to ask France for all her colonial 

sessions, and Great Britain for the mari- 
time provinces and British Columbia, or we 
might be obliged to make the Chinese mar- 
ket (as seems anyway inevitable) a second 
Morocco.” 

This may sound startling, if not prepos- 
terous. But he is on safer ground in point- 
ing out that there is developing an “eco- 
nomic solidarity” of western Europe, in- 
cluding Germany, against the chief eco- 
nomic competitor, America. So long as 
we continue prosperous, this does not 
worry us. But when we see our foreign 
trade cut down in every market of the 
world, “as this combination will be able to 
cut it down, will not the pinch be hard 
enough to start some grumbling, possibly 
some thinking, and certainly some kind of 
governmental activity? What kind will it 
be? Under such conditions,’ asks Mr. 
Nock, “what has it invariably been?” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Lioyp GEORGE AND THE LIBERAL Parry. 
—At a meeting of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Liberal Party, on January 109, 
it was finally decided to accept Mr. Lloyd 
George’s offer of support from the 
£1,000,000 “secret” campaign fund built up 
during his premiership, and to prepare for 
a full-line fight in the next election. Al- 
though Mr. Lloyd George thus appears to 
have won control of the Liberal party ma- 
chine, it is not unlikely that many followers 
of former Premier Asquith will refuse to 
support the party under its new leader. 


Toe “New British Empire.”—As 
Augur points out in the January Fortnightly 
Review, it is difficult to realize fully the 
changes recentiy effected in the organiza- 
tion of what was once called the British 
Empire. Long tacitly admitted, it is now 
Officially recognized that the Parliament at 
Westminster cannot legislate beyond the 
United Kingdom or pass in any way on 
legislation in the dominions over-seas. The 
only bond of union is common allegiance to 
the King, and it should be noted that this 
faises the British Crown to an increased 
function and responsibility. 
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With the new status of the dominions, 
new diplomatic problems are certain to rise. 
There will be not only a “British Ambas- 
sador” at Washington, but also an envoy 
from the Irish Free State and Canada, and 
perhaps soon from Australia. But who will 
represent the parts of the realm which do 
not send envoys? And who will take pre- 
cedence in negotiations concerning the 
former empire as a whole? 

The difficulties over sharing military and 
naval burdens have long been obvious and 
have not been solved by the new arrange- 
ment. It is interesting to note, in this con- 
nection, that the sums which Australia in- 
tended to contribute to the Singapore Naval 
Base were withdrawn when operations were 
halted by the MacDonald Labor Govern- 
ment, and are now earmarked for the Aus- 
tralian navy. 


FRANCE 


FRENCH PoPULATION.—According to the 
census report, at the close of 1926 the pop- 
ulation of France is now about 40,800,000. 
Of these 2,500,000 are foreigners. One 
tenth of the population of Paris is foreign. 


APPROVAL OF BRIAND Poticies.—In a re- 
port to the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the Chamber, on January 19, Foreign Min- 
ister Briand declared that the Poincaré cabi- 
net were in complete agreement in support 
of his present policy toward Germany. In 
his pursuit of more friendly relations with 
Germany, and also in his dealing with Italy, 
M. Briand has received useful assistance 
from the Vatican, which exerts a powerful 
influence with the Catholic Center Party in 
Germany and with Italian Catholics. In 
this connection it is pointed out that an 
alignment of Soviet Russia, Nationalist 
Germany, and Fascist Italy, though it would 
make strange political bed fellows, is the 
chief danger threatening the combination of 
western powers envisaged in the Locarno 
compact and the chief aim of M. Briand’s 


foreign policy. 


FRENCH FINANCES.—From a statement 
of Premier Poincaré, on January 19, to the 
effect that the United States Government 
had no wish to hasten French action on the 
debt accord, it appears likely that the ques- 
tion of ratification will remain shelved for 
some time to come. This is partly because 
of hope for revision of terms, partly be- 
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cause of the unlikelihood that the accord 
can pass in the Chamber, and partly because 
of the feeling of increased freedom afforded 
by the rise and stabilization of the franc. 
Later in the month Premier Poincaré stated 
his intention to maintain the franc at its 
present value of about 25% to the dollar 
for some time in the future. Its fixing at 
that ratio was accomplished by an offer of 
the Bank of France to either buy or sell 
francs in unlimited quantities at that figure. 
Shipments of gold from France to the 
United States at the close of January were 
for the purpose of purchasing American 
securities, which, it was said, could be used 
more conveniently than gold as a masse de 
manoeuvre in preventing fluctuations of the 
franc. For this purpose M. Poincaré has 
built up available credits to the amount of 
about $500,000,000. 


ITALY 


ITALY’s FrnancraL ProcRess.—The 
monthly treasury balance in Italy, on De- 
cember 31, indicated that income from taxa- 
tion and other sources during the last six 
months of the fiscal year had nearly 
doubled over the six months preceding. 


Fears OF ITALY IN THE BALKANS.—Re- 
ports from Belgrade in January declared 
that Italy’s recent treaty with Albania was 
the outcome of the conference last autumn 
between Premier Mussolini and Foreign 
Minister Chamberlain of Great Britain, the 
latter country having decided to scrap her 
policy of upholding Albania and give Italy 
a free hand. Whether this report had any 
foundation or not, the fears of the Jugo- 
slavs were further aroused by the publica- 
tion at Rome, on January 18, of a manifesto 
of the so-called “Montenegro Committee of 
National Defense” demanding Jugoslav 
evacuation of Montenegro and its union with 
Herzegovina as an independent state, which 
presumably would be turned over to the 
Italian Crown Prince as a grandson of 
former King Nicholas of Montenegro. In 
this revival of the Montenegro question, on 
the heels of the Albanian Treaty, Jugoslav 
leaders saw clearly the designs of Italy. 


GERMANY AND NORTHERN EUROPE 

NATIONALISTS IN NEW CaBINET.—The 
condition set by President von Hindenburg 
that the next German ministry must have a 
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clear majority in the Reichstag was a 
ently fulfilled in the cabinet finally organize 
by former Chancellor Marx and ann 
January 28. This was based, not as befon 
on a minority group of middle parties, by 
on a combination of middle parties and Ny. 
tionalists, commanding an estimated vote g 
270 against 222 for the opposition. Th 
new cabinet contained four Nationalists 
three Centrists, including the Chancellor 
and three of the German and Bavariy 
People’s parties, including Foreign Ministe 
Stresemann. Dr. Otto Gessler retained hy 
position as Minister of Defense in order ty 
keep the army “on a democratic basis,” 4 
though for staying in the cabinet he wy 
ousted from the Democratic party. Th 
Nationalists agreed to swallow the Strese 
mann foreign policies of Locarno and th 
League, in return for a voice in internal af- 
fairs. Their selection for one cabinet pos, 
Herr Graef as Minister of Justice, was to 
reactionary even for President von Hinder 
burg, who forced his withdrawal becaug 
Graef had once insulted President Ebert bj 
staying away from a court reception which 
custom required him to attend. 


PoLisH-LITHUANIAN RAPPROCHEMENT, 
—Since the establishment of a conservative 
government in Lithuania, there have bea 
efforts toward a resumption of friendly re 
lations between Poland and her old enemy. 
Economic conditions are forcing Lithuania 
to seek friendship with one or another of 
her frontier neighbors, and Poland appear 
the most promising, provided some kind of 
joint control can be established in the Vilm 
district, long disputed between the two 
countries. 


Russo-JAPANESE Accorp.—According to 
a despatch from Walter Duranty to the 
New York Times, January 23, there has 
been during the last few months a steady 
smoothing out of relations between Soviet 
Russia and Japan. The two reasons alleged 
for this are: (1) the remarkable success of 
the Cantonese under Soviet guidance, and 
(2) a growing belief that Russia’s frient 
ship in Siberia and Northern Manchuria 
will be more profitable to Japan than Chang 
Tso-lin’s. A fisheries convention on the 
Siberian coast is up for discussion i 
March. If, further, Japan secures per 
mission to extend her southern Manchuriaa 
Railway northward across the Chinese East 
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tern to the Amur River, as she has long de- 
sired, then Russo-Japanese friendship may 
be accepted as a fact. 


FAR EAST 


ANTI-FOREIGN DEMONSTRATIONS.—At 
Hankow, 585 miles up the Yang-tse River 
and just across from Wuchang, the present 
headquarters of the Cantonese government, 
the British concession is valued at about 
$60,000,000. Following a great Chinese 
mass meeting there, on January 3, a mob 
of thousands of coolies charged the conces- 
sion, attacking with clubs and stones the 
concession police and about forty sailors 
from a British warship in the river. The 
police and sailors maintained only a passive 
resistance, and at nightfall the mob was dis- 
persed by Cantonese soldiers. The follow- 
ing day Admiral Cameron, Consul General 
Goffe, and the Chinese chief of police agreed 
that the naval detachment should be with- 
drawn, and the concession taken over by 
police under Chinese control. On the 
fourth British women and children were 
sent to Shanghai, and about sixty Ameri- 
can women and children left on the sixth. 
The British consul remained in the city, but 
British banks and business houses were kept 
closed. The Japanese and French conces- 
sions were not attacked, although it was 
made clear that their ultimate surrender to 
Chinese authority was expected. At the 
time of the attack there were about 1,300 
Americans in Hankow and Wuchang. Six 
U. S. naval vessels were on the scene on 
January 5, and others were sent further up 
the river. 

At Kiu Kiang, 135 miles below Hankow, 
there were similar demonstrations which led 
to the landing of British forces for protec- 
tion of the concession. In the city of Foo- 
chow, in Fukien province, a Chinese mob, 
on January 7, looted the Y.M.C.A. and two 
mission churches, and attacked the Spanish 
Dominican orphanage. Some Americans as 
well as British suffered personal violence. 
Anti foreign agitation swept through many 
provinces and threatened foreigners in the 
interior, but no loss of life was reported. 


British Orrers To Curna.—In a speech 
on January 29, Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
British Secretary of Foreign Affairs, gave 
a fairly definite outline of British offers to 
Chinese leaders. He declared that there of- 
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fers were most generous and far-reaching, 
including recognition of modern Chinese 
law courts and codes for trial of cases 
brought by British complainants ; admission 
of Chinese tariff autonomy, provided tariffs 
were not discriminatory against British sub- 
jects or goods; and control of British con- 
cessions by arrangements which would give 
a share in their adminstration to both Bri- 
tish and Chinese. He pointed out difficul- 
ties arising from the anti-British attitude 
and Soviet leanings of the Cantonese 
Government, and made it clear that any 
agreements reached must apply to Northern 
as well as Southern China. 

Counsellor O’Malley of the British lega- 
tion in China arrived at Hankow, on Janu- 
ary 10, and presented the above proposals 
in subsequent conferences with Foreign 
Minister Eugene Chen of the Cantonese 
Government and General Chiang Kai-shek, 
commander-in-chief of the Cantonese army. 
These conferences were continuing at the 
end of the month. As a result of under- 
standings reached, British banks and busi- 
ness houses at Hankow reopened on Janu- 
ary 24. 

In the meantime the British Government 
began the despatch of naval vessels and 
troops to the Far East, providing for a con- 
centration of upwards of 20,000 men at 
Shanghai, to be known as the “Shanghai 
Defense Force,” under command of General 
John Duncan, who sailed for Shanghai on 
January 26. 


Unitep States Poticy.—In a statement 
on January 25, President Coolidge made it 
clear that the policy of the United States 
in the present Chinese crisis was to protect 
American lives and property, but if pos- 
sible to avoid joining Great Britain or other 
foreign powers in preparations for actual 
hostilities against China. The President 
pointed out that the fact that the United 
States has no concessions in China differ- 
entiates our policy from that of Great Bri- 
tain. 

Information provided by the State De- 
partment in January showed that there are 
about 12,000 Americans in China, of whom 
perhaps 6,000 are missionaries and their 
families. There are about 4,000 Americans 
in Shanghai and this number is increasing 
owing to the withdrawal of missionaries and 
others from the interior. There are, 
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roughly, 2,000 Americans at Tientsin, 
1,300 at Hankow, 1,000 at Nanking, 800 
at Canton, and 500 at Hongkong. Ameri- 
can trade represents 20% of China’s im- 
ports and 14% of her exports. 

Mr. J. V. MacMurray, American Minis- 
ter to China, who had been recalled to 
Washington for conference and had traveled 
as far as Korea, was on January 21 ordered 
back to Peking. Admiral C. S. Williams, 
commander of the U. S. Asiatic fleet, ar- 
rived at Shanghai, on January 13, and was 
at the time senior officer among the com- 
manders of the fifty or sixty naval units 
there assembled. The United States had at 
that time about fifty-five naval vessels in the 
Far East with a total of more than 8,000 
sailors and marines. On January 29, it was 
announced that the cruisers Richmond, Cin- 
cinatti, and Marblehead had been ordered 
to Hawaii, under Rear Admiral John R. 
Y. Blakely, as a reinforcement if needed. 

Carrying out the well recognized United 
States policy of treating China on a basis 
of full equality, Secretary Kellogg in the 
latter part of January sent a message, in 
response to a request from Foreign Minis- 
ter Koo of Peking, offering to enter into 
negotiations for new treaty agreements at 
any time. Apparently this offer was ex- 
tended to both the Peking and Cantonese 
Governments. Mr. Kellogg’s offer was in 
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line also with a resolution introduced 
Congressman Porter of the House Forej 
Affairs Committee, favorably reported to 
the House on January 28, which requested 
the President “forthwith to enter into ne. 
gotiations with duly accredited agents of the 
republic of China” for “treaty relations up- 
on an equitable and reciprocal basis.” 


ATTITUDE OF JAPAN.—While awaiti 
the action of Great Britain and the United 
States, it was evident in January that the 
Japanese Government foresaw the necessity 
for de facto recognition of the Cantonese 
Government and an extensive modification 
of present treaty agreements. Japanese 
trade in the Yang-tse valley has suffered 
severely as a result of recent disturbances, 
and Japan will not lag behind other powers 
in adopting a conciliatory policy toward the 
Nationalist elements now dominant in 
China. 


JAPANESE MILiTary EXPENDITURES.— 
The new Japanese budget, the largest in 
Japanese history, provides for an expendi- 
ture of 1,730,000,000 yen. Of this 
225,000,000 goes to the navy and 
212,000,000 to the army—representing 27 
per cent for military purposes, as compared 
with 50 per cent in the years just after the 
war. The navy estimates were cut down 
about Io per cent. 
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direct from dealers. Address Secretary-Treasurer, U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md. 


BATTLESHIPS IN ACTION 


By H. W. Wilson. 2 volumes. 
Brown & Co., Boston, $10. 


Little, 


REVIEWED BY REAR ADMIRAL W. V. PRatT, 
U. S. Navy 


VoLuME I 


INTRODUCTION. The review of these 
two exhaustive works of naval action is a 
somewhat difficult matter to undertake be- 
cause the method of treatment would seem 
to be different from that required in a re- 
view of most other works. The period with 
which the author deals in these two volumes 
extends from approximately 1853 through 
to and including the naval actions of the 
World War. Volume I deals with those in- 
cidents up to the World War; Volume II 
deals exclusively with the World War of 
1914-1918. Perhaps it should be said now 
that the name Battleships in Action is some- 
what misleading to the technical naval man. 
By battleships our naval men mean heaviest 
ships of the line as represented by ironclads, 
older battleships, dreadnaughts and super- 
dreadnaughts. What the author means is 
all classes of warships and therefore the 
title from our point of view would be more 
appropriate if it were “Warships in Action” 
instead of Battleships in Action. This com- 
ment, however, is immaterial so long as it 
is understood that the contents of these two 
books deal with naval actions of all sorts 
and descriptions. At the back of each book 
are to be found excellent tables and a good 
bibliography which will serve the reader 
who chooses to go into more intimate 
studies of the facts dealt with in the present 
volumes. The average book is usually a con- 


tinuous story from start to finish. The 
reader is thereby enabled to follow the 
thread of the story. Not so with Volume I, 
for the author deals with events from the 
point of view of time and therefore in the 
same chapter one may find facts connected 
with naval affairs which happened in differ- 
ent parts of the world and involve different 
nations. The author has amassed a great 
amount of material and it is principally on 
this account these books are valuable and 
should be in the library of every officer who 
attempts to make a study of naval history. 
If for no other reason, they will refresh his 
memory with many incidents in the history 
of world’s navies which might be forgot- 
ten. It is further to be noted that some- 
times these minor actions contain lessons 
which are of value to the student. To at- 
tempt to get an idea of the contents of the 
book, the reviewer feels that he must go 
into the detail matter somewhat more at 
length than he would in the average book 
and for this reason he has chosen to give a 
brief synopsis of the chapters as they occur. 

CHAPTER I. The points which the au- 
thor makes in this chapter are as follows: 
In speaking of the fight between the Merri- 
mac and Monitor, the author correctly notes 
that the great value to the Federal forces 
was not in the battle itself, which was inde- 
cisive, but that the presence of the Monitor 
did prevent the break-up of the military op- 
erations in and around Hampton Roads by 
keeping intact the line of supply, which was 
vital to the success of McClellan’s cam- 
paign. 

His interpretation of Farragut’s action 
at New Orleans in running the forts and in 
the capture of the city is correct. In this 
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respect the estimate of the situation which 
Farragut made at the time was one which 
modern naval leaders could take to heart. 
Farragut well understood that the fall of 
New Orleans had an important interna- 
tional aspect at this particular period in the 
Civil War. He further realized that by ap- 
plying his forces above the forts rather 
than directly at the forts he would cut the 
line of communications to the forts and 
would cause them to fall eventually, which 
was what happened. Further, Farragut 
realized that by so doing he would still re- 
tain his own line of communications intact 
to the sea. This was a case where forts 
fell without any direct military assistance, 
but the situation was a peculiar one and had 
to be treated on its own merits. On the 
other hand, in the operations on the Missis- 
sippi and Tennessee Rivers to the north this 
was not the case. There the operations 
against the Confederacy took the form of 
joint operations in which Grant had a dis- 
tinct appreciation of the value of sea power 
as an adjunct to military operations on 
land. As a result of these combined efforts, 
the river above Vicksburg was cleared and 
finally Vicksburg itself fell. In the action 
against Vicksburg, it should be noted that 
Farragut adopted entirely different tactics 
from those which he used at New Or- 
leans, in that he assisted the Army by di- 
rect attacks made against the forts which 
were supporting the Confederate position at 
Vicksburg. As a result, to quote the au- 
thor, “The fall of Vicksburg, coinciding 
with the Northern victory at Gettysburg, 
sealed the fate of the Confederates, though 
they struggled on for nearly two years..... 
With the loss of Vicksburg and Port Hud- 
son it became impossible for them to draw 
food products from the rich country west 
of the Mississippi, and a shortage of sup- 
plies began in the Confederacy.” 

CuHapTeR II. As the author says, the 
capture of the Mississippi line by the North 
was a step toward completing the blockade 
of the South. The blockade which the 
Union forces established was the vastest 
naval operation attempted up to the date of 
the Civil War. This tremendous operation 
naturally caused a great expansion in the 
Union naval forces, so much so that in 1865 
the Northern naval forces amounted to 671 
ships, of which sixty-two were armored. It 
was essential that this blockade should be 
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attempted since the dependence of the 
South upon the outside world for 
military necessities was apparent, and fur. 
ther the exportation of cotton from the 
South to the outside world was necessary in 
order to obtain funds for the Confederacy, 
It was also appreciated that in order for 
the naval craft to operate efficiently, numer. 
ous strategic points in the South would have 
to be seized. It therefore followed that 
many of the joint operations undertaken for 
the seizure of these advanced points, al- 
though to the casual student appearing as 
extraneous efforts, were really part of the 
joint plan of blockade. This is a lesson 
which should be taken to heart by future 
strategists. There was nothing new in this 
as the same strategy was used by the 
Athenians in the Peloponnesian Wars, It 
might be noted here that Port Royal was 
one of the rare cases in which naval ships 
vanquished forts without direct military 
assistance. It is interesting also to note 
that while we made protest during the 
World War against British ships lying off 
our principal Atlantic ports, during the 
Civil War some of our ships chased block- 
ade runners and even fired at them within 
the territorial waters of the British Ba 
hamas, 

During the Civil War several incidents 
happened, notably those of the Peterhof 
and Springbok, which served to establish a 
new principle in international law, that of 
ultimate destination of contraband cargo. 
The Trent affair in which Mason and Si- 
dell, Confederate representatives going 
abroad, were taken off a British ship on the 
high seas, while the ship was not sent m 
for condemnation, became a point at issue 
which was afterwards settled by the prin- 
ciple laid down under the Declaration of 
London in 1909 in which the capture of a 
ship performing such unneutral service was 
declared valid. This practice was after- 
wards upheld and applied in the World 
War of 1914-1918. During the Civil War, 
the fallacy that ships could attack and seize 
forts without the aid of military force was 
fairly well established, but it should be 
noted that this lesson seemed to have been 
lost sight of in the first attempt which was 
made to seize the forts at the entrance of 
the Dardanelles. There is a very interest 
ing account of Farragut’s action at Mobile 
Bay and the principal lesson to be learned 
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there seems to be that determination on the 

rt of the leader to persist even in spite of 
odds, is in itself a great asset and fre- 
quently leads to success. Farragut’s action 
here was in great contrast to that of Per- 
sano at the Battle of Lissa. During the 
Civil War the number of prizes brought in 
by Northern vessels amounted to 1,149 of 
which 210 were steamers. In addition 355 
ships were burned or sunk of which 85 
were steamers. In speaking of the effect 
of the blockade, Professor J. C. Schwab 
says, “the relentless and almost uniformly 
successful operations of the Navy have 
been minimized by the, at times, more bril- 
liant achievements of the United States 
Army.” He ascribes to the Navy “the 
larger share in undermining the power of 
resistance of the South.” 

Like all states that cannot maintain con- 
trol of the sea, the South early appreciated 
the importance of attempting commerce de- 
stroying operations. These extraneous op- 
erations were to have the double effect of 
diverting the attention of the Northern 
Navy and further inflicting very consider- 
able damage upon the unprotected Northern 
merchant ships plying across the ocean. 
Several raiders, notably the Sumter, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Alabama and Shenandoah, 
were fitted out. Of these the Alabama did 
the most damage and achieved the greatest 
reputation. When the Kearsage defeated 
the Alabama, very much the same effect 
was produced as when von Spee’s squadron 
was destroyed off the Falklands by Sturdee. 
The commerce destroying campaign of the 
Confederacy netted them 261 ships lost to 
the Northern side, of which 259 were sail- 
ing ships. The losses due to these opera- 
tions amounted to £3,400,000. In the mean- 
time the deep sea tonnage of the merchant 
marine of the United States shrank from 
2,496,000 tons to 1,387,000 tons but this 
was not due to the raiding operations only. 
It helped to accentuate the decay that was 
already in process in 1861. The withdrawal 
of the United States subsidies to the Ameri- 
can merchant marine and the rapid opening 
of the west which attracted both capital and 


men, as well as the fact that about this pe- 


tiod occurred the transition from sail to 
steam, probably had more effect on the de- 
cline of the American merchant marine than 
the commerce destroying operations of the 
Confederacy. The United States Navy De- 
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partment made no great attempt to protect 
its commerce by despatching ships from the 
blockade to hunt down commerce raiders 
and for this it has been criticised. The au- 
thor is inclined to accept this criticism as 
just but the reviewer is inclined to differ 
from this point of view. It is felt that to 
stick to the main job, which was that of 
blockade, and not to allow themselves to be 
diverted from it was really the part of wis- 
dom. Extraneous efforts are usually ex- 
pensive and frequently interfere with the 
main purpose of the war. The author con- 
trasts the British attitude toward neutrality 
in refusing to let two ironclads ordered at 
Laird’s, go to the South, to that of the 
French government under Napoleon III, 
which permitted orders for four steam 
cruisers and two armored ships to be placed 
there by the Confederacy. These ships 
were, however, ordered to be sold after 
pressure by the United States had been put 
upon the French government in 1864. At 
this time the end of the Confederacy was 
practically in sight. 

The principal lessons to be learned from 
the Civil War are, the influence sea-power 
exerted at every juncture on land opera- 
tions; the difficulty of improvising a navy, 
and the need for a well organized planning 
and operating staff. Insofar as the United 
States was concerned, these same lessons 
had still to be learned at the time of the 
Great War. 

CuHaAPTER III. In 1864, war broke out 
between Prussia and Austria on one side 
and Denmark on the other. Naval action 
played a minor role. 

In 1866, war broke out between Italy and 
Prussia on one side and Austria on the 
other. The operations which follow illus- 
trate the influence of a strong resolute char- 
acter in naval war. Tegetthoff, the Aus- 
trian commander, though not a Nelson, was 
such a character, while Persano, the Italian 
commander-in-chief, was a man of inde- 
cision. The odds in favor of the Italians in 
material force were approximately 1.87 to 
1. But even these were not sufficient for 
the Italians to win. Persano was told to 
gain control of the Adriatic but he made no 
attempt to do it. Finally it was decided to 
attack and to seize the Island of Lissa, 
which Persano attempted to do with the 
fleet accompanied by some military force. 
Persano had already refused an engage- 
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ment, but why he did not make a better 
disposition of his force when he heard that 
Tegetthoff was coming to attack him is not 
understood. The author gives a good ac- 
count of the Battle of Lissa. Tegetthoff 
issued the same order which Nelson gave 
that “the order of sailing is to be the order 
of battle” and he advanced upon the head 
of Persano’s column in a series of three 
V-shaped wedges. Although at the opening 
of the battle Tegetthoff was much inferior 
to Persano in material strength, yet he 
seemed to have an insight into the character 
of the man against whom he was pitted. 
He therefore advanced boldly. The result 
of the battle, while not a decisive victory, 
was in favor of the Austrian forces which 
was much to their credit. Tegetthoff did 
not follow up his advantage and Persano 
withdrew. But Persano retired to Ancona 
leaving Tegetthoff the victor. Persano, as 
a senator, was tried by the Italian Senate 
and was dismissed from the naval service. 
As a result of this battle, the tactics of the 
flying wedge, at a time when ships had to 
engage in close action in order that their 
gunfire should be effective, received a great 
impetus and for a while this tactical forma- 
tion was considered to have great merit. 
The longer gun range at which we fight 
now has, of course, rendered these tactics 
rather out of date, unless action should be- 
come very close. In the tactics adopted by 
Tegetthoff one can see the influence of Nel- 
son’s doctrine to endeavor to place a su- 
perior force against a portion of the ene- 
my’s line. The principle holds good today 
as it did at an earlier period, though the 
methods may change. 

In 1864, Spain engaged in war with Peru 
and in 1865 engaged in hostilities with 
Chile. These were minor naval affairs. 

In 1864, Lopez, dictator of Paraguay, 
attacked Brazil. Argentine and Uruguay 
joined on the side of Brazil. This was a 
minor naval affair, but it resulted in the end 
of Lopez’ career. The river flotillas of the 
Brazilians played a decisive part in turning 
the flanks of Lopez’ army. 

CuaptTer IV. In 1870-71 the Franco- 
German war was waged. France was con- 
siderably superior to Germariy on the séa 
but could not make any direct assault upon 
the coastline of Germany which was pro- 
tected by mines and tolerable defenses. Al- 
though attempted, no alliance with Den- 
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mark could be secured and no French at 
tack directed through that area. Complete 
control of the North Sea must be assured 
before attempting operations in the Baltic. 
The result was there was no serious fight- 
ing at sea and the war which was fairly 
short took on an almost complete military 
aspect. This undoubtedly influenced the 
German strategy in the World War. Had 
the war of 1870-71 lasted longer, the part 
which sea power played might have 
been a more prominent one. 

In 1877 Russia declared war upon Tur- 
key. Russia had no base in the Mediter. 
ranean and control of the sea in those wa- 
ters was assured to Turkey. In the Black 
Sea, Russia was forbidden to maintain a 
navy. The Turkish Navy was badly ad 
ministered though far superior in strength 
to any force Russia could bring against it, 
The influence of sea power, although no 
notable battles between larger ships were 
fought, was marked. If Russia had been 
able to command the Black Sea, she could 
have threatened the heart of Turkey, which 
was Constantinople, and could have at- 
tacked any point of the Turkish coastline, 
The Turkish Navy did not act with any par- 
ticular degree of energy, failing to blockade 
the Russian ports of Odessa and Sevastopol 
and standing much in fear of torpedoes and 
mines which the Russian forces used to cea- 
siderable effect. 

In South America there were various dis- 
turbances involving naval actions during 
the period 1877-1881. In 1877 there was an 
irregular action between the unarmored 
cruiser Shah, a British ship, and _ the 
armored Peruvian turret-ship Huascar, 
which had declared war against its own 
government. 

In 1879, Peru and Bolivia went. to war 
against Chile. Chile had two modern ships 
and was somewhat superior in naval force 
to Peru. In order to wage an effective 
compaign, command of the sea was essef- 
tial. Although acting with energy, Chile at 
first failed to realize that command of the 
sea was. essential in order that she might 
place an effective military force to strike at 
the heart of the Peruvian government, :s0 
she undertook ‘blockade operations in the 
beginning.’ During the blockade, the Huas- 
car, Peruvian ship, sank the Esmeralda at 
Iquique. Later, off Antofagasta, the Huas- 
car was defeated by the Cochrane and the 
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Blanco Encalada. This ensured definite com- 
mand of the sea to Chile which landed forces 
and attacked Callao. Lima soon surren- 
dered. The mastery of the sea practically 
assured Chile of the victory which followed. 

CHAPTER V. In 1882 we see the British 
fleet off Alexandria to protect foreigners. 
The forts there were bombarded. Beres- 
ford handled the Condor very gallantly. 
The Egyptians withdrew, although no great 
material damage had been done to the land 
fortifications. é 

In 1884, the French took action against 
China due to the operations of Chinese ir- 
regulars in Tonkin. The French fleet bom- 
barded Kelung in Formosa and later at- 
tacked the Chinese ships at Foochow and 
the forts in the River Min. 

In 1891, the bulk of the Chilean fleet de- 
clared war against Balmaceda and joined 
the Liberal or Congressionalist Party. Tor- 
pedoes played a prominent part in the naval 
actions ensuing. The flotilla torpedoed the 
Blanco Encalada and sank her at Caldera. 
During this trouble the “Itata” affair oc- 
curred in which the United States was in- 
volved. 

Civil war in Brazil followed closely on 
civil war in Chile. Rear Admiral deMello 
seized the Brazilian ships and the naval 
arsenal at Nictheroy with the idea of depos- 
ing the President, Marshal Peixoto. Ad- 
miral Benham warned DeGama, in charge of 
DeMello’s fleet, that if: American ships were 
damaged he would engage. The main les- 
son of these desultory actions was the im- 
potence of naval forces without adequate 
bases. 

Cuapter VI. In 1894 war broke out 
between China and Japan without formal 
declaration. The trouble arose over Korea. 
Control of the sea was essential to Japan in 
order to operate with military forces on 
the mainland. On paper the Japanese Navy 
was weaker but in morale and efficiency it 
was much superior. Admiral Ting was a 
Chinese officer of cavalry, though he had 
one or two competent foreign advisers. The 
Japanese Navy was British organized and 
trained. There was a minor action off Asan 
and later the Naniwa sank the Kowshing, 
producing international complications with 
Britain. At the principal naval battle of the 
Yalu, each side had ten ships in line. Ting 
elected to fight with ships in line abreast 
because a too hasty study of the Battle of 
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Lissa had led to the belief that line abreast 
was superior to line ahead. Admiral Ito in 
line ahead passed around the wings of 
Ting’s fleet and did great damage with his 
quicker firing guns. The author gives a 
good detailed account of the battle. The 
result was a victory for the Japanese, but 
not the complete annihilation of the Chi- 
nese forces. The author sums up the cas- 
ualties and the fire effect values. Later on, 
Port Arthur was captured and Wei-hai-wei 
taken. This war was important as it illus- 
trated the tactical weakness of the end-on 
attack and line abreast for battle. It fur- 
ther showed the risk to fire of ships en- 
cumbered with much wood. It was the 
first time quick firing artillery and torpedo 
boats were systematically employed. One 
result of the war was the great enhance- 
ment of Japan’s reputation in the Far East. 

In 1897, war began between Greece and 
Turkey. The Greek Navy was able to con- 
trol the sea. The Turkish Navy remained 
in port; the Greeks used theirs ineffectually. 


In the South African war of 1899-1902, 
the British Navy was not directly engaged 
except insofar as it supplied naval bri- 
gades and long range guns for service on 
land with the British forces, 

In June, 1900, the Boxer trouble broke 
out in China. The Taku forts at the mouth 
of the Peiho River were bombarded by the 
Allied fleet and captured by assault of the 
mixed naval brigade. 

CHAPTER VII. In 1898 the Maine blew 
up in Havana Harbor and war with Spain 
followed. A geographic description of the 
blowing up of the Maine is given. The Span- 
ish government had made no real prepara- 
tions to meet a naval attack, though it was 
clear that Cuba could only be retained if the 
Spanish Navy controlled communications 
by sea. This statement is also true of the 
situation in the Philippines. The author 
gives a good comparison of the two naval 
forces. He also quotes Napoleon’s ruling 
on the responsibilty of an admiral or gen- 
eral, but does not state that Napoleon him- 
self did not fully appreciate the balance nec- 
essary to maintain between naval and mili- 
tary forces. Cervera was convinced before 
action that he went to defeat. An excellent 
account of the voyage of Cervera ending in 
Santiago, Cuba, is given. A good account 
of the events leading up to Santiago is also 
given. Schley’s lack of energy is spoken of. 
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An account of the sinking of the Merrimac 
is given. The chapter ends just before the 
Battle of Santiago. Without going into too 
much detail, the author manages to give the 
reader all details essential to an understand- 
ing of the causes of the war, policies 
adopted on each side, a measure of the 
naval forces involved, an insight into the 
character of the leaders, and a fairly com- 
plete outline of the operations. 

CuapTer VIII. In this chapter is given 
an excellent account of the Battle of San- 
tiago. The action is well described: the 
casualties given and the hits reported, the 
behavior of the personnel on each side is 
touched upon, as is the reception of Cervera 
as he came aboard the Jowa. The Vizcaya 
had the largest number of casualties, but in 
proportion to crews, the Spanish destroyers 
suffered most. The Spanish ships were 
greatly outnumbered, at least in the propor- 
tion of 18.5 to 6 in the matter of weight of 
fire per broadside. The author mentions 
the Sampson-Schley controversy. He fur- 
ther makes this pertinent statement in re- 
gard to Santiago: 

The errors and neglect of politicians are 
almost invariably expiated by the fighting 
man—often by the very man who has 
striven to rouse the politicians to the danger 
and to secure timely measures against it. 
The atonement for the neglect of the Span- 
ish Navy by successive Spamsh govern- 
ments was made by the Spanish officers and 
men in the hecatomb of Santiago. The 
atonement for the failure to strengthen and 
prepare the British Army in the years before 
the Great War was made by the officers and 
men of that army in the months of agony at 
Ypres, when also the innocent patd with 
their blood for the neglect of the guilty.* 

The fall of Santiago followed quickly 
upon the heels of naval action. No fur- 
ther fighting of importance followed in the 
West Indies. 

In the Far East events were happening, 
leading up to the Battle of Manila. Com- 
modore Dewey had command of our naval 
forces in Asiatic waters. The author 
gives a good account of the Battle of Ma- 
nila which was a complete victory for the 
Americans, The United States naval forces 
greatly outmatched the Spaniards in fire 
effect, though the latter had the advantage 
of mine fields which, however, did not 


1 The italics are the reviewer’s. 
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function. The author gives Dewey much 
credit, which is deserved. The events fol. 
lowing the battle are described. The in. 
cident of Diedrichs and Chichester jg 
spoken of. The reserve Spanish squadron 
sailed from Cadiz but was recalled. The ay. 
thor’s main conclusions drawn from this 
war are: Weak squadrons in remote colo. 
nies are always a source of danger; that 
sea-going qualities are of the first import- 
ance in warships as was shown by the con- 
stant difficulties experienced in utilizing the 
United States monitors ; that in action wood- 
work in ships is a great danger ; that rapid 
and accurate fire upon the enemy gives 
good protection ; and that, finally, naval war 
is influenced to an extraordinary extent by 
the problem of obtaining fuel. 


CHAPTER IX. This chapter deals with 
the events leading up to the Russo-Japanese 
War. The war, which began in February, 
1904, was preceded by a long period of 
growing diplomatic tension. In 1902, the 
Japanese government had secured a de 
fensive alliance with the British empire, 
The Russian occupation of Manchuria had 
alarmed Japan. Port Arthur was in Rus 
sian hands and the base at Vladivostok was 
fairly well equipped. It was a vital aim of 
Japanese policy to prevent Russian domi- 
nance in Korea. Sea-power must obviously 
play a determining part in the war to fol 
low. Japan thoroughly understood the cor- 
rect strategy of the campaign and the 
proper balance between the naval and 
fighting forces together with the role each 
had to play. In Russia there was a dissi- 
pation of effort instead of a resolute con 
centration on the vital object. All avail- 
able Russian ships were not concentrated in 
the Far East. The Russian war plans were 
unsound. The destruction of the Japanese 
fleet was hardly considered. Rear Admiral 
Vitgeft, Chief of the Russian Naval Staff in 
the Far East, stated just before war that 
“our fleet cannot be beaten by the Japanese 
fleet either in the Gulf of Korea or in the 
Yellow Sea,” and that therefore a landing 
by the Japanese in those areas was “abso- 
lutely impossible.” A statement is given of 
the composition of the Japanese fleet and an 
account of Togo. The organization of the 
Russian fleet is given. The author dis 
cusses the value of Port Arthur versus 
Vladivostok as a naval base for operations 
and decides against Port Arthur. The Rus- 
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sians before war had made no attempt to 
put their best naval men in the destined 
area of war. Stark was an amiable, inert, 
routine dominated officer. 

CHAPTER X. This chapter deals with the 
opening of hostilities. The Japanese landed 
military forces at Chemulpo on February 8 
and on February 9 the Korietz and Variag 
were attacked by the Asama and Chiyoda. 
At 12:20 A.M. on February 9, the Japanese 
attacked the Russian ships at Port Arthur. 
The Japanese scored three torpedo hits and 
received no damage. The author gives a 
very interesting account of the battle of Feb- 
ruary 9 off Port Arthur between the two 
fleets. His conclusions seem impartial and 
correct. The various naval encounters 
around Port Arthur up to and following the 
taking over of the Russian fleet by Admiral 
Makaroff are described. Makaroff appears 
to have been a disciple of offensive action, 
differing in policy from the previous com- 
mander. The chapter closes with a descrip- 
tion of the nightly sorties of destroyers 
which Makaroff ordered. 

CuaPter XI. Makaroff continues his 
sorties and the Japanese attempt to bottle 
up the Russian fleet in Port Arthur. In 
one of the sorties, while returning to port, 
the Petropaviosk is mined and sunk. Maka- 
roff goes down, an irreparable loss to the 
Russian naval forces. If he had lived, 
Togo’s task would have been much harder. 
On May 5, the Japanese troops land and 
begin operations looking to the capture of 
Port Arthur, after several blocking attempts 
at the entrance of Port Arthur had failed. 
After Makaroff’s death, a defensive naval 
policy is again adopted. No destroyer at- 
tack is made against the transports landing 
troops. The Russians lay mines outside of 
territorial waters. On May 15, the Hatuse 
is blown up and the Yashima damaged by 
mines. Vitgeft took no offensive action and 
was finally ordered out on June 23. Vitgeft 
sees the Japanese warships waiting for him 
and returns to port. 

Cuapter XII. On August 6, the Rus- 
sian fleet again puts to sea. A good de- 
scription of the battle of August 6, with 
diagrams, is given. A chance hit kills Vit- 
geft and jams the helm of the Tsarevitch, 
throwing the Russian fleet into confusion. 
This turns the tide in favor of the Japanese, 
and the Russian fleet returns to port. The 
author makes several comments on the bat- 
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tle which seem correct. An account is given 
of the operations of the Vladivostok squad- 
ron consisting of three armored and one 
protected cruiser which acts with consider- 
able more energy than the Port Arthur 
force. Kamimura is hard put to it to pro- 
tect the line of communications from Japan 
to Korea. On August 14, Kamimura falls 
in with the Russians and a battle ensues. 
The author gives a good account of the en- 
gagement and makes some pertinent com- 
ments, The chapter closes with some com- 
ments on the action of the Japanese com- 
manders and the policies they pursued in 
the actions fought. 

CHAPTER XIII. This chapter begins with 
the story of the end of the Port Arthur fleet. 
The net result of the Port Arthur campaign 
from the naval point of view is discussed. 
The Japanese hasten to recondition the cap- 
tured Russian ships. The plan of opera- 
tions against the Baltic fleet is decided upon. 
The first portion of the Baltic fleet under 
Rojestvensky leaves Libau on October 15, 
1904. The author discusses the strategy of 
sending the Baltic fleet out at this time. 
Undoubtedly this fleet was sent too late to 
do any good. In January, 1905, the second 
squadron of Russian ships under Neboga- 
toff is sent out. A short account of the trip 
out is given. Four courses are open to 
Rojestvensky when he leaves Cochin-China 
which the author discusses. Rojestvensky 
expects to fight on May 26. Rojestvensky’s 
battle orders, on the ground that they pre- 
pared for defeat rather than for victory, 
are open to criticism. Preliminaries up to 
the Battle of Tsushima are discussed. 


CHAPTER XIV. The chapter opens with 
the preliminary contacts leading to. Tsu- 
shima. The Shinano Maru locates the 
enemy in square 203. Togo telegraphs 
Tokio: “I have just received the news that 
the enemy’s fleet has been sighted. .... Our 
fleet will forthwith proceed to sea to attack 
the enemy and destroy him.” A compari- 
son of strength of the two opposing forces 
is given. A plate of the Russian cruising 
formation is given. Rojestvensky goes into 
battle in a bad formation. A full descrip- 
tion of the battle which follows is given 
with plates to illustrate the movements of 
the ships involved. A table of casualties 
is given. Night attacks follow the battle. 
A plate of the Japanese pursuit after Tsu- 
shima is given. The losses due to the en- 
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the magazines of the Liberté. A list of the The Dardanelles Expedition is not classed “ea! 
explosions happening during the World asa successful operation. The reasons for er 
War is given. its failure are many. Captain Pulestons - 
al 
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text is so arranged as to focus the attention 
of the reader upon some of the reasons for 
the failure of the operation. Field artillery- 
men will readily draw three inferences from 
the text. First, unobserved artillery fire is 
practically useless. Second, field artillery 
methods of conduct of fire, used by the field 
batteries in constantly changing their posi- 
tions, are admirably adapted to the attack 
of moving targets on water. Third, the sup- 
port of the initial landing by naval artillery 
fire is essential, and this support, as quoted 
below, is effective only as the methods of 
adjustment and conduct of fire conform to 
the general practice of the field artillery. 

It is particularly noticeable that in the 
later operations in the Dardanelles, after 
the Navy had adopted what approximated 
field artillery methods of observation and 
conduct of their fire, the infantry found it 
possible to capture a trench with very little 
loss which up to that time had proved in- 
vincible. General Hamilton in a letter to 
the author of the present volume, said: “As 
a naval officer, you should not dismiss so 
cursorily this point of the increased efh- 
ciency of the ship’s artillery. Until quite 
the end of the expedition, the whole systems 
of gunnery, signalling, etc., were so entirely 
different that there was actually no codrdi- 
nation. Just at the very end this was at 
last successfully established by a brilliant 
artillery officer in conjunction with the 
naval people and the results were astonish- 
ing. The Turkish trenches, which were 
taken with little loss after a ship’s bombard- 
ment( which would have been entirely in- 
efficacious previously) were trenches which 
time after time we had assaulted without 
making any impression upon them.” 

The book is illustrated with sixty-eight 
plates, which make the highly condensed 
text, already readable, easy of comprehen- 
sion. Several of these plates, by graphically 
comparing distances with those already fa- 
miliar to the American reader, materially 
assist in a ready understanding of the many 
intricate problems with which the British 
were confronted. x 

It is to be hoped that the excellent work 
which Captain Puleston has done in ‘pre- 
senting. this -important operation in such 


‘easy assimilable form will give rise. to .in- 


creased thought and study by our services 
of joint Army and Navy action in forced 
landings. 


Book Reviews 
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EXTERIOR BALLISTICS—1926. 


By Lieut. E. E. Herrmann, U. S. Navy; 
U. S. Naval Institute, $6. 


This book, intended primarily as a text 
for midshipmen, is largely a revision of the 
Groundwork of Practical Naval Gunnery 
or Exterior Ballistics—1915. The need of 


a new book arose from the general adoption 


of the new methods in exterior ballistics, 
which were introduced during the World 
War to handle the more stringent require- 
ments of longer ranges, anti-aircraft fire, 
etc. It was also desired “to take advantage 
of instructional experience acquired” to 
clarify points which have proved difficult of 
comprehension by the students. 

The greater part of the work of preparing 
the new volume for publication fell to the 
lot of Lieutenant Herrmann, who in view 
of the fact that he brought to the undertak- 
ing no higher qualifications than an exten- 
sive practical experience in gunnery and a 
year as an instructor in the Department of 
Ordnance and Gunnery, has acquitted him- 
self of the arduous task quite commendably. 
However, the result clearly shows that it is 
to be regretted that circumstances were such 
that none of the nine recent postgraduates 
in ballistics, then potentially available, was 
made actually so by the Department, for 
collaboration. 

Some excellent new features have been 
introduced. For example, each chapter has 
been summarized, and those portions of the 
text for which the student is not to be held 
responsible have been plainly indicated by 
printing in smaller type. The purpose 
already mentioned, of making more compre- 
hensible, passages previously obscure, has 
undoubtedly been accomplished in many 
places, and there has been a laudable effort 
to treat appropriately the new developments. 

On the other hand, there are many 
inelegancies -in the treatment of. various 
topics, both mathematically and - textually. 
An enjoinder to brevity prevents‘the setting 
forth ‘of numerous ‘examples; -so: but .two 
will be cited. . In‘ deriving the: differential 
equations .of the.trajéctory,: an: obscure 
method involving’the radius .of ‘curvature is 
followed, ‘instead of the ‘intuitive resolution 
into rectangular components, based explicitly 
on Newton’s Laws. In dealing with very 
small angles (Appendix B) trigonometric 
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functions are retained, although it would be 
much simpler, and perhaps slightly more ac- 
curate, to replace the sine or tangent by the 
angle itself, 

The major criticisms, however, relate to 
the general composition of the book and to 
the choice of part of the new material. 
Chapters 1 to 11, 15, 16, and Appendix A, 
aside from the improvements already noted, 
are virtually condensed reproduction of the 
previous edition. Chapter 12 sets forth 
“Eggert’s Method” for the numerical inte- 
gration of the trajectory equations. Chap- 
ters 13 and 14 outline the construction by 
new methods, of ballistic and rarige tables. 
Appendices B and C treat of certain special 
problems ; while appendices D and E briefly 
take up, respectively, the anti-aircraft and 
bombing problems. The book is of about 
the same size as the former one. 

From the foregoing synopsis and a knowl- 
edge of the older work two things are 
easily appreciated. The Siacci-Ingalls meth- 
od greatly predominates, and is treated in 
great detail. A better balancing, or better 
still a blending of the two methods could 
be expected, at least, if the preference is not 
to be given to the newer methods which are 
susceptible of being more readily presented 
to the intuitions. In any event there are so 
many minutiz presented that the forest is 
hidden by trees. If the text were confined 
more to fundamentals, and less stress were 
laid on problem working, the student would 
learn more about the subject than merely 
the filling of forms with logarithms. 

The last remark is, perhaps, a matter of 
opinion. The point of view exists that ex- 
ercise in the manipulation of Siacci-Ingalls 
functions is more conducive to successful 
handling of range tables, etc., later on in 
the service, than is a course of instruction 
in which the essentials are emphasized with 
only a minimum of problem solving. Ad- 
mittedly, both thorough attention to basic 
principles as well as extensive computations 
would be desirable, were there time for both ; 
which, of course, there never is. However, 
the experience of marty has been that this 
stress on detailed computation has only 
obscured the underlying facts. There is no 
need to rest on conjecture, though, for the 
question is subject to experimental determi- 
nation. 
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The choice of “Eggert’s Method” 
represent the numerical integration prog. 
dure is unfortunate for two principal re.! 
sons. Firstly, since its publication in th 
PROCEEDINGS it has otherwise fallen inty 
oblivion. Secondly, Moulton’s method js 
more elegant, is actually used, and is eq 
easy to expound when understood. Neithe 
method lends itself readily to exposition ip 
writing, but either can be explained quit 
simply on the blackboard. For equal a. 
curacy with Moulton’s method, Eggert 
which is an application of the Cauchy. 
Lipschitz broken-line process, require 
shorter intervals, as the effects of the ap 
proximate quadratures are more pro 
nounced. Incidentally, Professor Moulton’ 
name does not appear anywhere in the book, 
although he is responsible for a large part 
of the new methods, 

An explanation of the methods of obtain. 
ing the differential variations by numerical 
integration has been avoided, which was 
perhaps not unwise in view of the circun- 
stances under which the book was written, 
It may be pointed out, however, that the fact 
that the expressions involved, as _ usually 
written, contain Greek letters uncommon to 
naval literature does not constitute “a prob 
lem of a highly specialized nature.” Un 
doubtedly, all the details of: the methods 
would bulk too large for an elementary text, 
but an outline of the principles employed 
might be very profitably included. 

The treatment of the projectile as a rotat- | 
ing rigid body, as bearing on gun and pro 
jectile design, is too inadequate to be cor 
sidered at all up-to-date. In fact, there is 
almost no such treatment. Until fairly | 
recently, our service has paid very little at- | 
tention to this subject. It is therefore highly 
desirable that it be brought to general at 
tention through the medium of the academic | 
text book. 

The typography of the book is excellent. | 
No misprints were observed. There is no 
index, but it is made relatively unnecessary 
by the extensive table of contents. 

Taken all in all, the book is an improve- 
ment over its predecessor. Captain W. S$. 
Anderson, the Head of Department of 
Ordnance and Gunnery, is to be congratu- 
lated for inaugurating a long overdue revi- 
sion. L.W, 
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THe AMERICAN MINISTER TO CHINA, THE LATE PAuL S. REINSCH, AND THE LATE 
COM MANDER-IN-CHIEF, U. S. ASIATIC FLEET, WALTER C. Cow Les, U.S.N., ABouTt 
TO ENTER THE FORBIDDEN CITY, PEKING, (1914) TO PAy RESPECTS TO THE FIRST 
PRESIDENT OF CHINA, YUAN SHI Kat. 
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In the Prize Essay Contest for 1927 the Naval Institute’s prize, consist- 
The ing of a gold medal, $200 in cash, and life membership, was awarded to 
Prize Essay the author of the paper entitled, “Our Weakest Link,” Lieutenant Com- 


Contest, 1927 mander Thomas L. Gatch, U.S.N. 
The Board of Control awarded an Honorable Mention to the author of 


the essay entitled, “Cruiser Types,” Lieutenant (retired) Franklin G. Percival, U.S.N. 


An award was made to the latter of $150 in cash. 
See in this issue, immediately after these notes, the list of prize essays of former years. 


After reading in this issue the prize essay for 1927, “Our Weak- 
est Link,” a student of naval affairs is bound to have a clearer 
conception of the part played by the Navy as regards the policy 


Limitation of Naval of further limitation of naval armament. 
Armaments, Referring back to the Washington Conference for a moment, it 


1921-1922 will be recalled that: 


The Washington 
Conference on the 
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(1) The American delegation reported that “Further considera- 
tions made it quite clear that no agreement for the limitation of land forces could 


be had at this time and that, 
(2) “the American plan rested upon the application of these four principles: 
(a) That all capital ship building programs, either actual or projected, should be 


abandoned ; 
(b) That further reduction should be made through the scrapping of certain of 


the oldest ships ; 
(c) That in general regard should be had to the existing naval strength of the 


Powers concerned ; 
(d) That capital ship tonnage should be used as the measurement of strength for na- 
vies and under proportionate allowance of auxiliary combatant craft prescribed.” 


(3) Secretary Hughes’ plan was that the agreed maximum of capital ship tonnage 
should be as follows: For the United States, 500,000 tons; for Great Britain, 


500,000 tons; for Japan, 300,000 tons. 
(4) The plan as modified and agreed to at the conference became: For the United 
States, 525,000 tons; for the British Empire, 525,000 tons; for Japan, 315,000 tons. 
(5) “In the original American proposal it was stated that the allowance of auxiliary 
combatant craft to each Power should be in proportion to the capital ship tonnage. 
The proposal for the three Powers—the United States, Great Britain, and Japan 
—was that the total tonnage of cruisers, flotilla leaders, and destroyers allowed 
each Power should be as follows: United States, 450,000 tons; Great Britain, 
450,000 tons; Japan, 270,000; and that the total tonnage of submarines allowed each 
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of these Powers should be: United States, 90,000 tons ; Great Britain, 90,000 tons; 
Japan, 54,000 tons. 

“In the same proportion as the capital ship tonnage this would have left for 
France and Italy in the case of cruisers, flotilla leaders and destroyers, a mayj- 
mum of 150,000 tons, for each of these Powers; and, in the case of submarines, 
a maximum of 30,000 tons each. 

“This proposition was not accepted, but opposed both by Japan and France, Ja 
pan stating her willingness to adhere to the original proposal which allowed her 
54,000 tons in submarines. 

“In accepting the allowance for capital ships, France had made a distinct reser. 
vation. It was said that it would be impossible for the French government to ae. 
cept reductions for light cruisers, torpedo boats, and submarines, corresponding to 
those which were accepted for capital ships. Accordingly, France maintained that 
her necessities required that she should be allowed 330,000 tons for cruisers, ete, 
and 90,000 tons for submarines. 

“In view of the insistence on the part of the French delegation that they could 
not abate their requirements as to auxiliary craft and submarines, the British dele- 
gates stated that they were unable to consent to a limitation of auxiliary craft 
adapted to meet submarines. 

“For this reason it was found to be impossible to carry out the American plan 
so far as limitation of auxiliary craft and submarines was concerned.” 


There were weeks of discussion in which a great number and variety of questions were 
considered, such as the status quo of the Powers concerned, affected as it was by the 
changes wrought by the World War and the new problems arising therefrom. Other 
questions finally injected themselves into the treaty as finally agreed upon, such as the 
naval bases in the western Pacific and their future fortification. Other questions were 
finally agreed upon and included in separate treaties, such as the Nine Power Treaty 
relative to Chinese and Far Eastern situation, the Four Power Treaty, and the treaty deal- 
ing with submarines and noxious gases. (For the text of the complete treaty on the 
limitation of naval armament, as agreed upon, please see the PRocEEDINGs for May, 1926, 
pages 1057-1076. ) 

It will be noted that the Washington Conference agreed finally to limit only the ton- 
nage of two classes of vessels: viz., capital ships and aircraft carriers. There being no 
limitation placed upon cruisers, destroyers, submarines, and other auxiliary vessels, each 
of the five signatory Powers were perfectly free to acquire an unlimited tonnage, except 
for the individual cruisers, which were limited to not more than 10,000 tons. Of course 
there were other limitations as to the size of guns on cruisers, aircraft carriers and cap- 
ital ships, not necessary to recall to mind at this time. 


All the above is water which has passed over the dam, and is well 

The Navy and the known. What is not so well known perhaps, and to the civilian 
Statesman especially, is that the Navy at the time of the Washington Conference 
and ever since has remained steadfastly loyal to the Statesman—to 

the head of the American Government—in its belief in the soundness of the 5-5-3 ratio 
of relative naval strength, as first proposed by Secretary Hughes. In addition, the Navy 
has remained loyal to the modified American proposal as finally adopted by the conferees, 
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1927] Secretary's Notes 385 
and has never placed itself on record as favoring an increase of tonnage of the classes 
of vessels which were unlimited, over the original 5-5-3 ratio. 

So far the Navy and the Statesman are and have been in thorough accord. 

No one knows what the Navy advised Mr. Hughes and his two colleagues before he 


Yemade his opening address, for the record has never been made public, but it is of record 


that the Navy has always felt that the country would have its safety guarded on the sea 
if the original ratios for all types of vessels had been adopted. 

This is not saying that the naval advisers to the American delegates actually advised the 
specific amount of tonnage of the respective classes to be retained or advised the parti- 
cular ship by name which was to be scrapped or retained; and the same applies to the 
naval bases in the Far East. 

No one knows what this naval advice was for the records have never been published 
and probably never will be. 

The first point is that it was the Statesman’s job at the Washington Conference to make 
the decision (after being duly advised by the Navy) as to just what ratios, tonnage, 
ships, bases, etc., should be agreed upon to safeguard our country’s interest. The States- 
man determines the policy and he cannot shirk this responsibility and he alone is re- 
sponsible to his countrymen. 

The second point is that, so far as is known, no officer of the Navy has ever been but 
loyal to the 5-5-3 treaty as regards the ratio of strengths—the Navy Department has 
adopted its provisions in its official policies and they have been announced, printed, and 
distributed to the service. 

The third point, despite statements to the contrary, is that the Navy now, as in the past, 
when the final decision has been made, stands at attention and salutes with a cheery “Aye, 
aye, sir.” 

President Coolidge has the same cheerful, loyal support of the Navy today that his long 
list of distinguished predecessors have had. 


As this issue of the PROCEEDINGs goes to press, announcement has been 
made that President Coolidge has invited the other four signatory powers 
to the Washington Conference to another parley for the further limitation 
of naval armaments, to be discussed at the coming Geneva Conference. 
The President hopes that further limitation principles may be agreed to for the other 
classes of vessels not now limited, and as originally proposed at the Washington Confer- 
ence; and states that America is ready to accept the 5-5-3 ratio for cruisers, destroyers, sub- 
marines, and other auxiliary combatant vessels. 


New Naval 
Arms Parley 


History records that no peoples have ever had fears of their own 
navies—the reason being that a navy cannot infringe upon a people’s 
liberties ; this being true, whether their government is an absolute mon- 
archy or a republic: Tied to bases, as it were, ships cannot long retain 
command of the sea without them, and thus be seized by the people, easily becoming 
helpless. Indeed it has been claimed that for this very reason a navy should be controlled 
entirely by the executive power, in order to give greater security to the liberties of the 
people, so as to insure prompt action by the executive in time of emergency. 

For example, the Secretary was once told by a British admiral (if the latter was correctly 
understood) that this was the underlying reason why the Royal Navy was so named ; and 


The Navy and 
the People 
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that further, the expression “His (Her) Majesty’s Ship” accentuated the idea of personal 
control or ownership. It was also understood, theoretically at least, that the maintenance 
of the British Navy did not depend upon appropriations from year to year by Parliament, 
but that the fundamental law provided for continuing appropriations, and in this case was 
different from the law governing the appropriations for the British Army, which neceggj. 
tated yearly appropriations, similar to the provisions of law governing appropriations for 
the United States Army and Navy; that in case of failure for any reason to pass the legis. 
lation authorizing funds, the Crown’s employment of the Navy (theoretically) was not 
crippled. The idea was, of course, that the Navy could under no circumstances by it- 
self, by order of the King, or by Parliament, be employed in any way to impair the 
liberties of the British people, and that in this way the system afforded a check. At the 
same time this allowed the Crown to act quickly with Britain’s sea power when confronted 
by an outside danger whilst a domestic danger threatened internally. The Secretary has 
never verified from the records as to whether or not the impressions he received from the 
conversation referred to above were correct. As the conditions existed long years ago, 
the system referred to appears to have been a reasonable precaution on the part of the 
British people at the time. 


The Secretary was speaking to another British admiral in 1919, shortly 

Command after the Admiralty had announced the new dispositions of the ships which 

Experience were to compose the new fleets and squadrons, and which were to be assigned 
to foreign and distant stations. 

The question was asked, “Why the departure in policy begun by Lord Fisher?” This 
was a reference to the policy of recalling all the important ships on foreign stations en- 
gaged in “showing the flag” and concentrating them in home waters, which eventually 
resulted some ten years later in that wonderful fighting machine known as the Grand Fleet. 

Why the dispersion of its ships and the formation of numerous smaller commands on 
foreign stations under commanders with the title of commander-in-chief ? 

The answer was that now that the European danger was over Britain would pay too 
dearly if she denied herself the opportunity to train as many future commanders-in-chief 
as possible. One big fleet, whose ships always cruised together, trained but one com- 
mander-in-chief. All the eggs were in one basket. It was fine for the fleet but the leader 
after all was the decisive thing. If only one man was trained in individual responsibility 
and he failed, the selection of another to succeed him was largely luck. It took individual 
responsibility and training in independent command to try out prospective leaders. That 
there was no better way for the Admiralty to get a line on its selection of future com- 
manders-in-chief than to allow as large a number as possible to get the independent expe- 
rience. 

Another reason advanced was that for fifteen years the great majority of the subordi- 
nate officers of the Royal Navy had cruised only in home waters; that the Admiralty felt 
that this had resulted in lessening their general cultural education, afforded by foreign con- 
tacts, and had a dampening tendency toward a more liberal outlook ; that when these officers 
reached supreme command rank their perspective might not be as broad as a British com- 
mander-in-chief’s should be. 
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In connection with the above, it is interesting to refer to page 

Duration of Warship 8g of the January issue of the PRocEEDINGs to a Professional Note 
Commands which states there has recently been some criticism regarding the 
inequality in the length of time commanding officers are assigned 

command of British ships. In other words, with the reduced number of ships in com- 
mission “command” tours of duty are being shortened in order to give training to as 
many commanding officers as possible. Not being able to have its cake and eat it, too, 
the Admirality has again decided that the commander is everything—that it is “men not 


ships that win battles.” 


Secretary's Notes 
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The Naval Institute has decided to publish a book by Com- 
mander Radler de Aquino, B.N., entitled “Aquino’s ‘Newest’ Sea 
and Air Navigation Tables.” The book will be handsomely bound 
in scarlet fabrikoid, size approximately six by nine inches, and 
will contain about 140 pages. The basic portion of the book will 
be the ninety pages of tables (from 0° to 90°) similar to the sample pages described 
and shown in the January, 1927, issue of the PRocEepiNncs. In his article in the Jan- 
uary PRocEEDINGS, Commander Aquino said: 


The writer’s ultimate goal for the last twenty-four years has always been to arrange the right- 
angled spherical triangle tables in such a way that they would present greater advantages than the well- 
known three argument inspection tables, where you enter with latitude, declination, and hour angle to 
find the altitude or the azimuth or both or where you enter with the latitude, declination, and altitude 
to find the hour angle and the azimuth of the position angle. 

Due to the particular arrangement of these tables and the number of arguments two sets always 
have to be used: one set for the latitude and declination of the same names and another for the lati- 
tude and declination of contrary names. Therefore, they are bulky, heavy, extensive, and expensive, 
if all the necessary arguments are carried in one, two or more volumes. We believe we have attained 
our goal after twenty-four years of close study and patient investigation of the subject. 

In only ninety pages—one page for each value of a—the “perpendicular”’—and employing the latest 
methods available with very simple precepts, or none whatever, the writer hopes to show they repre- 
sent the ideal navigation tables for use on the sea and in the air. They may be useful in many other 
problems requiring the use of right-angled spherics and this is the first time the tables appear com- 
plete. With two arguments above or below, the three unknown quantities in the right-angled spheri- 
cal triangle are given to the nearest tenth of a minute of arc (within 3” of arc). 


In addition to the ninety pages of the basic tables the new book will contain twenty- 
eight pages of auxiliary tables (thirteen of which are plain traverse tables) together with 
tables for conversion of time, altitude corrections to the sun, moon, and stars, etc., 
so that the possessor of the new book will need but one other, the Nautical Almanac, 
for all solutions of the astronomical triangle. There will be approximately twenty-two 
pages of text, giving various explanations of the uses of the tables and solutions of 
problems; the problems used will be the same one in Commander Dutton’s new book, 
published by the Institute, entitled Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. In this manner 
ready comparisons may be made between the Aquino and other methods. The price of 
this book will be $5.00, postpaid. 


Aquino’s Newest 
Sea and Air 
Navigation Tables 


In the next few months it is hoped that the PRocEEDINGs may contain 

Gas an article on the subject of gas warfare, about which there is a great 
Warfare deal of concern in all countries, as well as ignorance, although the sub- 
ject was under consideration at conferences long before the World War. 

“The Peace Conference at The Hague in 1907 resolved that the use of poison gases was 
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inhumane and they should not be used in shells. One delegate strongly opposed thi 
resolution and he was the distinguished representative of the United States, Admin! 
Mahan, who stated his objections as follows: 

“The objection that a machine of war is barbarous has always been raised against new weapons 
which were nevertheless finally adopted. In the Middle Ages it was firearms which were denounce 
as cruel. Later, shells, and more recently, torpedoes have been denounced. It seems to me that jt 
cannot be proved that shells with asphyxiating gases are inhumane or unnecessarily cruel machines of 
war, and that they cannot produce decisive results. I represent a people that is animated by a lively de. 
sire to make warfare more humane, but which may nevertheless find itself forced to wage war' 
therefore it is a question of not depriving itself through hastily adopted resolutions of means of which 
it could later avail itself with good results. 

“England and Germany supported Mahan and did not sign The Hague agreement a 
once, but both did so later. This is as sound common sense now as when it was spoken, 
It was not the first official pronouncement by us in the same tenor. The Secretary of 
State, Mr. John Hay, in his instructions to the American delegates to the first Peace Con. 
gress at The Hague in 1899 said: 

“The expediency of restraining the inventive genius of our people in the direction of devising means 
of defense is by no means clear; and considering the temptations to which men and nations may kk 
exposed in a time of conflict, it is doubtful if an international agreement to this end would be effective 
The dissent of a single powerful nation might render it altogether nugatory. The delegates are, there. 
fore, enjoined not to give the weight of their influence to the promotion of projects, the realization 
of which is so uncertain.”—Military Surgeon. 

The use of noxious gases in warfare was prohibited in the treaty signed by the five sig- 
natory powers at the Washington Conference. The Treaty has not yet gone into effect for 
the reason that it has not yet been signed by all the powers. The U. S. Senate recently 
refused to take action on this matter and there has developed considerable opposition on 
the part of the American Legion and the majority of the leading chemists of the country 
to America’s taking final action. As this is written, the headlines of a prominent New 
York daily read, “All Europe turns to gas warfare as defensive need. Nations are now 
storing up reservoirs of new deadly fumes and training men. In face of Treaty breach 
Paris orders flame throwing units in every battalion of Army. Encouraged by our stand. 


Failure to join compact is said to bar compact but Washington points to balking by 
France.” 


The movement to raise funds to save “Old Ironsides” has received 

Old considerable impetus and publicity on account of the new motion picture 
Tronsides play entitled “Old Ironsides.” Several weeks ago a prominent magazine 
gave several pages (not advertising) to a review of this picture, together 

with many interesting items dealing with the production of the play, and a couple of 
weeks later another magazine, circulation over a million, devoted a couple of pages to the 
same subject. The editor is planning to have included in an early issue of the PROCEED 
INGs at least a group of four, and perhaps eight, illustrations of the Constitution, and it 
is hoped they will be of interest to our readers. 


The Board of Control has under consideration the proposition of 

Certificates of presenting each new member of the Institute with an engraved cet- 
Membership tificate of membership in lieu of the formal letter apprising a membef 
of his election. This proposition has been up at numerous times 

in the past, but our records do not show whether or not it was disapproved for any 
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reason other than expense. To supply each member with an engraved certificate would 
not cause very much additional expense over the method now in use when the time and 
postage involved in writing the formal letter are considered. 

In the event that the proposition is finally approved, every regular and associate mem- 
ber of the Institute will, of course, be furnished with a certificate. 


Secretary's Notes 


The Secretary announces that he has received a very generous 
response from the membership to his request for nominations for 
associate membership, and that there have been mailed already nearly 
2,000 letters to friends of members thus nominated. In addition, 
a copy of the Constitution and By-Laws and a copy of the February 
isste of the PROCEEDINGS have been sent to the nominees. 

It is earnestly requested that the regular members will also bring to the attention of 
their shipmates who are not members the desirability of their joining the Naval Insti- 


tute. 


Nominations for 
Associate 
Membership 


At the time of this writing (February 12) the annual meeting has not 
Annual taken place but is scheduled for February 17. It is expected that the 
Meeting subject of most importance to be discussed is the one regarding what further 
action, if any, the Naval Institute should take with regard to giving additional 

assistance to the Naval Historical Foundation. 

At the present time it would appear that the proposed amendment to the Constitution 
and By-Laws, to increase the cash prize from $200 to “a sum not to exceed $500” will 
be carried. Further announcement in regard to the meeting, election of officers, the 
amendment to the Constitution, together with the financial statement, will be made in 
the next issue of the PROCEEDINGS. 


While a great deal has appeared in the press and in the Professional 


Build Cruisers Notes of the ProcEEDINGs with regard to the cruisers, it is believed 
Now the following editorial from the New York Herald-Tribune of Janu- 


ary 25, is worth reprinting here, as it brings out the points not usually 
dwelled upon with regard to the destroyer leaders and to our constantly falling behind in 
cruiser, submarine and other tonnage. The editorial follows: 


In his Speech supporting appropriations this year for the last three of the eight modern cruisers 
authorized by the act of 1924, Senator Hale made a point which advocates of postponement or can- 
cellation of this construction habitually overlook. Congress added these eight cruisers to the navy in 
the belief that they were needed at once and that 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928 were the proper years in 
which to build them. Our navy’s most acute shortage is in cruisers. In that classification, least of 
all, could we incur any suspicion of starting competitive building, since our cruiser strength is far 
below treaty ratio parity—further below than Great Britain’s, Japan’s, France’s or Italy’s. Moreover, 
there will be a breathing space between now and 1931, when replacements of capital ships begin and 
new construction in the destroyer class will also become most urgent. 

The Washington treaty did not contemplate static navies. Limitations were put on tonnage strength 
in the capital ship classes. But new capital ships may be exchanged for old. Our smaller battle- 
ships will have to be replaced within the next decade. Our destroyers are of a type now too ancient. 
We have no destroyer leaders, invaluable for tactical handling of destroyer squadrons. Great Britain 
has eighteen, with a total tonnage of 31,310; France has thirteen, with a total tonnage of 31,791 (the 
French average per unit is more than 2,000 tons) ; Italy has eight, with a total tonnage of 14,889; 
Japan has four, with a total tonnage of 7,400. We have a big surplus of destroyers. But they aver- 
age a little less than 1,200 tons per unit and lack entirely the facilities for squadron command offered 
by the modern destroyer leader. 
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We shall be occupied after 1931 in keeping our capital ship strength up to the mark. We are jug 
completing two powerful aircraft carriers. By 1932 we ought to have an adequate modern cruise 
fleet in sight. Great Britain is aiming at a 400,000 tonnage in cruisers—and will soon attain it, We 
have, built, building or authorized and appropriated for, a tonnage of only 125,000. We ought 
appropriate at this session for three cruisers and then authorize ten more. That would bring o 
strength up to 255,000 tons—67,290 tons less than Great Britain’s present cruiser strength. Between 192) 
and 1932 all of the cruiser shortage—whatever it is—ought to be made up. 

Now is the best time to build cruisers, armament limitation conference or no armament limitatig 
conference. For even in such a conference an adequate American cruiser program would be the bey 
possible encourager of cruiser restriction by agreement and real five-power treaty parity. 


The article appearing in this issue of the PROCEEDINGs, by the 
Naval Officers and late Rear Admiral H. S. Knapp, deals more with the naval of- 
International Law ficer in diplomacy, as its title indicates, than it does with the naval 
officer in international law. There has been a considerable amount 
of debate in Congress, as well as in the press, as to certain questions of international lay 
involved in the landing of armed forces in Nicaragua and in certain Chinese ports. The 
public is not very well informed of just what precedents and instructions govern naval of- 
ficers. It may be said in a general way, that Rear Admiral Latimer in Nicaragua and 
Rear Admiral Williams in China are governed by the Navy Regulations, the treaties in 
force between the countries involved, the principles of international law, precedents, and 
special instructions. Many times in the past naval officers in similar situations have received 
these special instructions, either direct from the Secretary of the Navy or from the Navy 
Department, quoting the advice or opinion of the State Department, and sometimes from 
the President ; but it must be remembered that in nearly all cases it is still up to the naval 
officer on the spot to decide what to do, and his is almost invariably the responsibility 
for the action taken. 
Sometimes his action is absolutely contrary to that of his government and he runs the 
risk of censure not only of his government, but of his fellow countrymen as well. It may 
be recalled that Rear Admiral Benham’s action in the harbor of Rio de Janeiro did not 
meet with the approval of Washington and he was on the point of being roundly censured 
and deprived of his command; but before this could take place his action met with sucha 
warm reception throughout the United States that the contemplated action of the Wash- 
ington authorities was squashed, thus finally receiving official approval. 
The following quotations from the Navy Regulations, with which naval officers are fa 
miliar, are herein set down for our new civilian associate members, in order that they may 
read some of the known instructions. Of course, it must be remembered, as stated above, 
that there are other instructions such as international law, precedents, and special instruc 
tions. 
ARTICLE 717 
When at a port and not informed as to the officiais present whom it is usual to visit, or as to the 
interchange of other courtesies, the commander-in-chief shall send an officer of his staff to the senior 
representative of the United States at the port, or in the absence of any such representative, to the 
highest local official to inform himself. 
ARTICLE 718 


1. The commander-in-chief shall preserve, so far as possible, the most cordial relations with the 
diplomatic and consular representatives of the United States in foreign countries and extend to them 
the honors, salutes, and other official courtesies to which they are entitled by these regulations. 

2. He shall carefully and duly consider any request for service or other communications from amy 
such representative. 
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3. Although due weight should be given to the opinions and advice of such representatives, a 
uation officer is solely and entirely responsible to his own immediate superior for all official 
acts in the administration of his command. 


ARTICLE 719 


The commander-in-chief shall, as a general rule, when in foreign ports, communicate with local 
civil officials and foreign diplomatic and consular authorities through the diplomatic or consular rep- 
resentative of the United States on the spot. 


ARTICLE 720 


In the absence of a diplomatic or consular officer of the United States at a foreign port the com- 
mander-in-chief, as senior officer present, has authority: 

(a) To exercise the powers of a consul in relation to mariners of the U.S. (Sec. 1433, R.S.); 
(b) To communicate or remonstrate with foreign civil authorities as may be necessary; (c) To urge 
upon citizens of the United States the necessity of abstaining from participation in political contro- 
yersies or violations of the laws of neutrality. 


ARTICLE 721 


1. The Commander-in-chief shall exercise great care that all under his command scrupulously 
respect the territorial authority of foreign civilized nations in amity with the U.S. 

2. No armed force for exercise, target practice, funeral escort, or other purposes shall be landed 
without permission from the local authorities; nor shall large bodies of men be granted leave to 
visit the shore without a similar permission; nor shall men be landed to capture deserters. 

3. Target practice with guns or torpedoes shall not take place without permission from the gov- 
ernment of the country concerned within foreign territorial waters or at any point from which shots 
may fall or torpedoes enter therein. 


ARTICLE 722 


On occasions where injury to the United States or to citizens thereof is committed or threatened, 
in violation of the principles of international law or treaty rights, the commander-in-chief shall con- 
sult with the diplomatic representative or consul of the United States, and take such steps as the 
gravity of the case demands, reporting immediately to the Secretary of the Navy all the facts. The 
responsibility for any action taken by a naval force, however, rests wholly upon the commanding offi- 
cer thereof. 

ARTICLE 723 


The use of force against a foreign and friendly state, or against anyone within the territories 
thereof, is illegal. 

The right of self-preservation, however, is a right which belongs to states as well as to individuals, 
and in the case of states it includes the protection of the state, its honor, and its possessions, and the 
lives and property of its citizens against arbitrary violence, actual or impending, whereby the state or 
its citizens may suffer irreparable injury. The conditions calling for the application of the right of 
self-preservation cannot be defined beforehand, but must be left to the sound judgment of responsible 
officers, who are to perform their duties in this respect with all possible care and forbearance. In no 
case shall force be exercised in time of peace otherwise than as an application of the right of self- 
preservation as above defined. It must be used asa last resort, and then only to the extent which is 
absolutely necessary to accomplish the end required. It can never be exercised with a view to in- 
flicting punishment for acts already committed. 


ARTICLE 724 

1. Whenever, in the application of the above mentioned principles, it shall become necessary to land 
an armed force in foreign territory on occasions of political disturbance where the local authorities 
are unable to give adequate protection to life and property, the assent of such authorities, or of some 
one of them, shall first be obtained, if it can be done without prejudice to the interests involved. 

2. Due to the ease with which the Navy Department can be communicated with from all parts of 
the world, no commander-in-chief, flag officer, or commanding officer shall issue an ultimatum to the 
tepresentative of any foreign government, or demand the performance of any service from any such 
representative that must be executed within a limited time, without first communicating with the Navy 

ment, except in extreme cases where such action is necessary to save life. 
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ARTICLE 725 
The right of asylum for political or other refugees has no foundation in international law. In com. 
tries, however, where frequent insurrections occur, and constant instability of government exj 
usage sanctions the granting of asylum; but even in the waters of such countries, officers should rp 
fuse all applications for asylum except when required by the interests of humanity in extreme or «& 
ceptional cases such as the pursuit of a refugee bya mob. Officers must not directly or indirectly jp. 
vite refugees to accept asylum. 


ARTICLE 726 


So far as lies within their power, commanders-in-chief, division commanders, and commanding 
officers of ships shall protect all merchant vessels of the United States in lawful occupations, anj 
advance the commercial interests of this country, always acting in accordance with international lay 
and treaty obligations. 


ARTICLE 727 


The commander-in-chief shall impress upon officers and men that when in foreign ports it is their 
duty to avoid all possible causes of offense to the authorities or inhabitants; that due deference mus 
be shown by them to the local laws, customs, ceremonies, and regulations; and that in all dealings with 
foreigners moderation and courtesy should be displayed, and that a feeling of good will and mutul 
respect should be cultivated. 


: With regard to the present Chinese situation, many have wondered why 
China the League of Nations has not been called on to handle the trouble, but the 
answer probably would be that the affair is a domestic one. 

There have been many reasons assigned for the present outbreak, such as a growing 
nationalistic spirit among the Chinese, the delay in the powers which signed the Nine 
Power Treaty in doing anything practicable to comply with the terms of the treaty, ete, 
To get a complete perspective, however, one would have to study all that has taken place 
in the Far East from 1914-15 to the present day. Perhaps go back farther. 

In this issue of the PRocEEpINnGs there have been included a number of special illus 
trations showing scenes in and around Shanghai. The Secretary feels it worth while to 
include these, as he has found that there is a large percentage of naval officers who have 
never served on the China station, and it is hoped that the pictures will likewise prove it- 
teresting to others. 


Perhaps the following editorial from the Central China Post of 

The Wanhsien September 13, 1926, will help serve to picture the stirring scene 
Epic on the Yangtse, and will further show what the naval officer (in this 
case, British) is up against: 

“No one reading the restrained account of the Wanhsien fight for British honor, as told 
to our representative, on Friday last, would form a just estimate of the danger run, the 
odds against our men, and the heroism and dogged determination that carried them through. 
We have waited until it was possible to get into personal touch with some of those who 
were in the fight before venturing to comment on the affair. The stories as told by vati- 
ous eyewitnesses add graphic touches to the sober statement of fact made by those accus- 
tomed to give terse, official reports of such occurrences. Both are necessary,—accurate 
observation and restrained statement as well as the personal touch supplied by individual 
narratives not intended, in the first place, for publication—before an adequate conception 
of the Wanhsien episode can be formed. 
“Lest the event should obscure the cause that led to it, let us weigh the evidence against 
Yang Sen and decide whether or not it was an act of piracy and therefore whether or not 
the shelling of his headquarters and barracks was the clearing out of a nest of pirates 
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making a last bid for the right which unchecked force gives to set at nought inter- 
national courtesy to merchant shipping. 

“The cause that led to the disastrous result was a determined attempt on the part of 
Yang Sen to compel British shipping to carry his soldiers up and down the Upper Yangtse 
as his will inclined. His method of procedure was to send a small party of camouflaged 
soldiers on board at a port of call as though they were ordinary passengers. On arrival 
at the desired place of call, these soldiers drew their automatics, rushed to the engine room 
and bridge and so tried to enforce the carrying of troops already awaiting the ship by 
force of arms, even though they had been informed that the British government forbade 
ships sailing under the British flag carrying troops for either side in this civil war, as they 
considered it a breach of neutrality. 

“At Wanhsien the Chinese forced an issue. The instigation and provocation was en- 
tirely on their side; and this should be kept in mind in review of the situation created. 
Twenty thousand of Yang Sen’s troops were mobilized for this test; batteries of guns 
were placed on the foreshore and at vantage points on the heights and in positions amongst 
the houses, which are built on a slope rising upwards from the river to the flat plateau 
on which were placed Yang Sen’s barracks and headquarters. The foreshore was packed 
with riflemen well placed, and some eleven guns were in position firing from five points, 
some at about fifty-yard range from the gunboats concerned. Such was the stage set for 
the drama. 

“We have mentioned the primal cause to use the pet language of the logician, the modal 
cause was the colliding of a sampan with SS. Wanliu under the following circumstances. 
At Yun-yang, some forty-odd miles below Wanhsien, soldiers were stationed to await the 
atrival of the Wanliu. When nearing this place disguised soldiers to the number of six- 
teen tried to rush the bridge in the usual way but were prevented by the ship’s officers. 
Sampans containing soldiers were in the stream, and in attempting to avoid one of them 
the Wanliu collided with another; but as this sampan was surrounded by other sampans 
and there was every probability of the men being saved, the Wanliu proceeded. A hot fire 
was opened on her from both banks of the stream by the enraged soldiery—enraged be- 
cause this part of the plan had miscarried. 

“Then ensued the commandeering of the ships Wanhsien and Wantung, and the inci- 
dents narrated in our issue of September 11. These ships could have cleared but for the 
fact that Yang Sen held the officers as hostages and threatened them with instant death 
if there was any movement of the boats attempted, some 400 or 500 soldiers being placed 
on each boat, barricaded in such a way as to command every part of the decks. 

“The naval authorities were placed in the position of having to choose between organiz- 
ing an expedition to secure the return of these boats and taking the burden of losses on 
themselves, or sacrificing their fellow-countrymen as hostages. They chose the former 
alternative. 

“The advantages were with Yang Sen as regards position, ranges, number of troops and 
guns. There were three small boats employed in this expedition: SS. Kiawo, an adapted 
upper-river passenger boat, manned by men from the navy and carrying Commander Dar- 
ley, of H.M.S. Despatch, in command; H:M.S. Widgeon, and H.M.S. Cockchafer; and 
these were lying at the bottom of a basin commanded by the enemy’s fire—all told there 
were 110 officers and men to navigate the boats and do the fighting as well. 

“It had been surmised that a surprise would be possible; and that when the Kiawo 
drew alongside the Wanhsien those on board, seeing the armed men, would down arms. 
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But Yang Sen was under the impression that the British Navy in the East was for shoy 
purposes only and would on no account be allowed to fire a shot. He had also been ip 
formed ahead of the expedition, had made his dispositions, and himself retired to a plag| 
of safety. The first man to step on board the Wanhsien received a hurricane of bullet 
from the barricaded Chinese. Commander Darley, just before his fall, seems to have gives) 
orders to the gunboats to open fire. Lieutenant Ridge was the last seen to fall, riddle 
with bullets, after most gallantly holding an alley-way full of armed men. When his body] 
was recovered there were fifteen wounds. For a full hour the Kiawo remained grappled tj} 
the Wanhsien, not only receiving the fire of the hundreds on board, but also of the thou} 
sands on the foreshore and those throughout the city as well. It speaks most significanthy 
of the gallantry of the little band who remained that a second time, after being compelle(f 
to loose her grip for a while, the Kiawo was brought back in a heroic endeavor to secur 
the wounded and the dead belonging to her little complement. The bodies of Commande 
Darley and three ratings were not recovered. 


“Lieutenant Commander Acheson, on the Cockchafer had just given the order for acy 


tion, and stepped on to the ladder leading to the bridge, when one of the sharp-shooters 
especially detailed to mark the officers, got him through the back. The bullet fortunately 
passed through his belt and so was deflected and missed a vital part. He fell to the deck, 
and for over two hours the gallant commander lay on his back directing operations. But 
when all behaved as very gallant gentlemen, whether remaining below not knowing what 
might happen, or whether fighting for the honor of their country’s flag in close grips with 
vastly superior numbers, it is not possible to do other than salute the heroic company 
who at the call of duty went off on this ‘forlorn hope’ and once again justified their 





country’s trust in the senior service. 

“And as to the results, it is too early to write. The immediate results, or some of them, 
can be seen. Significant is the silence of the native press on this expedition ; significant, 
too, is the campaign already begun against the “Imperialists” in connection with the first 


happenings at Wanhsien and the magnification of the sampan incident into the sinking | 


of two junks with the loss of fifty-six soldiers and $85,000 in specie belonging to the 
soldiers’ pay chest. Is it the beginning of an agitation that is to be seen in the groups of 
well-dressed individuals haranguing groups on the native streets? Will the envoys from 
Yang Sen, said to be on their way with offers of reparation and so forth if only the fur- 
ther expedition is not sent, make for a healthy cessation of this piracy on the Upper River? 
Will the Wanhsien incident put a period to the vexatious official persecution shippers have 
long-time suffered on these waters? Or will it be but the opening of another chapter of 
troubles which will lead to still greater issues? With these and many other kindred ques- 
tions, it is not our purpose to deal this morning. Our purpose is to put on record the 
appreciation of Britishers throughout China, to say the least, of the splendid work done by 
the men of the navy in teaching Yang Sen a well needed lesson; and also to commemo- 
rate the Wanhsien epic—the fight of 110 against the 20,000.” 
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LIST OF PRIZE ESSAYS 


“WHAT THE NAVY HAS BEEN THINKING ABOUT” 


Lieutenant Commander A. D. Brown, U.S.N. 
Naval Education. Lieutenant Commander C. F. Goodrich, 


Prize. Naval Education. 
First Honorable Mention. 
ws. N. 

Second Honorable Mention. Naval Education. Commander A. T. Mahan, U.S.N. 
Prize. The Naval Policy of the United States. Lieutenant Charles Belknap, U.S.N. 
Prize. The type of (1) Armored Vessel, (II) Cruiser Best Suited to the Present Needs of 
the United States. Lieutenant E. W. Very, U.S.N. 

Honorable Mention (same subject as Prize). Lieutenant Seaton Schroeder, U.S.N. 
Prize. Our Merchant Marine: The Causes of Its Decline and the Means to Be Taken 
for Its Revival. Lieutenant J. D. J. Kelly, U.S.N. 

Honorable Mention (same subject as Prize). Master C. G. Calkins, U.S.N. 

Honorable Mention (same subject as Prize). Lieutenant Commander F. E. Chadwick, 


U.S.N. 
Honorable Mention (same subject as Prize). Lieutenant R. Wainwright, U.S.N. 
Prize. How May the Sphere of Usefulness of Naval Officers Be Extended in Time of 


Peace with Advantage to the Country and the Naval Service? Lieutenant Carlos G. 
Calkins, U.S.N. 

First Honorable Mention (same subject as Prize). Commander N. H. Farquhar, U.S.N. 
Second Honorable Mention (same subject as prize). Captain A. P. Cooke, U.S.N. 
Prize. The Reconstruction and Increase of the Navy. Ensign W. I. Chambers, U.S.N. 
Prize. Inducements for Retaining Trained Seamen in the Navy, and Best System of 
Rewards for Long and Faithful Service. Commander N. H. Farquhar, U.S.N. 

Prize. What Changes in Organization and Drill Are Necessary to Sail and Fight Effec- 
tively Our Warships of Latest Type? Lieutenant Carlos G, Calkins, U.S.N. 

Honorable Mention. The Result of All Naval Administration and Efforts Finds Its Ex- 
pression in Good Organization and Thorough Drill on Board of Suitable Ships. Ensign 
W. L. Rodgers, U.S.N. 

Prize. The Naval Brigade: Its Organization, Equipment and Tactics. 
Hutchins, U.S.N. 

Prize. Torpedoes. Lieutenant Commander W. W. Reisinger, U.S.N. 
Prize. The Enlistment, Training and Organization of Crews for Our Ships of War. 
Ensign A. P. Niblack, U.S.N. 

Honorable Mention. Disposition and Employment of the Fleet: Ship and Squadron 
Drill. Lieutenant R. C. Smith, U.S.N. 

Prize. Torpedo-boats: Their Organization and Conduct. Wm. Laird Clowes. 
Prize. The U.S.S. Vesuvius, with Special Reference to Her Pneumatic Battery. 
tenant Commander Seaton Schroeder, U.S.N. 

Honorable Mention. Naval Reform. Passed Assistant Engineer F. M. Bennett, U.S.N. 


Lieutenant C. T. 


Lieu- 


Prize. Tactical Problems in Naval Warfare. Lieutenant Commander Richard Wain- 
wright, U.S.N. 
Honorable Mention. A Summary of the Situation and Outlook in Europe. An Intro- 


duction to the Study of Coming War. Assistant Naval Constructor Richmond Pearson 
Hobson, U.S.N. 

Honorable Mention. , Suggestions for Increasing the Efficiency of Our New Ships. Naval 
Constructor Wm. J. Baxter, U.S.N. 

Honorable Mention. The Battle of the Yalu. Ensign Frank Marble, U.S.N. 

Prize. The Tactics of Ships in the Line of Battle. Lieutenant A. P. Niblack, U.S.N. 
Honorable Mention. The Organization, Training and Discipline of the Navy Personnel as 
Viewed from the Ship. Lieutenant Wm. F. Fullam, U.S.N. 

Honorable Mention. Naval Apprentices, Inducements, Enlisting and Training. The Sea- 
man Branch of the Navy. Ensign Ryland D. Tisdale, U.S.N. 

Honorable Mention. The Composition of the Fleet. Lieutenant John M. Ellicott, U.S.N. 
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Prize. Torpedo-boat policy. Lieutenant R. C. Smith, U.S.N. 

Honorable Mention. A Proposed Uniform Course of Instruction for the Naval Militia 
H. G. Dohrman. 

Honorable Mention. Torpedoes in Exercise and Battle. Lieutenant J. M. Ellicott, USN 
Prize. Esprit de Corps: A Tract for the Times. Captain Caspar Frederick Goodrich, 
U.S.N. , 

Honorable Mention. Our Naval Power. Lieutenant Commander Richard Wainwright, 
U.S.N. 

Honorable Mention. Target Practice and the Training of Gun Captains. Ensign R, q 
Jackson, U.S.N. 

Prize, Torpedo Craft: Types and Employment, Lieutenant R. H. Jackson, U.SN. 
Honorable Mention. The Automobile Torpedo and Its Uses. Lieutenant L. H. Chand. 
ler, U.S.N. 

Prize. Naval Administration and Organization. Lieutenant John Hood, U.S.N. 
Prize. Gunnery in Our Navy. The Causes of Its Inferiority and Their Remedies, Pro. 
fessor Philip R. Alger, U.S.N. 

Honorable Mention. A Naval Training Policy and System. Lieutenant James H. Reid 
U.S.N. 

Honorable Mention. Systematic Training of the Enlisted Personnel of the Navy. Liew 
tenant C. L. Hussey, U.S.N. 

Honorable Mention. Our Torpedo-boat Flotilla. The Training Needed to Insure Its 
Efficiency. Lieutenant E. L. Beach, U.S.N. 

Prize. The Fleet and Its Personnel. Lieutenant S. P. Fullinwider, U.S.N. 
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the Personnel for the Navy. Medical Inspector Howard E. Ames, U.S.N. 

Prize. American Naval Policy. Commander B. A. Fiske, U.S.N. 

Honorable Mention. The Department of the Navy. Rear Admiral Stephen B. Luce, 
U.S.N. 

Prize. Promotion by Selection. Commander Hawley O. Rittenhouse, U.S.N. 

First Honorable Mention. The Elements of Fleet Tactics. Lieutenant Commander A, P. 
Niblack, U.S.N. 

Second Honorable Mention. Gleanings from the Sea of Japan. Captain Seaton Schroed- 
er, U.S.N. 

Third Honorable Mention. The Purchase System of the Navy. Pay Inspector J. A 
Mudd, U.S.N. 

Prize. Storekeeping at the Navy Yards. Pay Inspector John A. Mudd, U.S.N. 

First Honorable Mention. Battle Rehearsals. A Few Thoughts on Our Next Step in 
Fleet-Gunnery. Lieutenant Commander Yates Stirling, Jr., U.S.N. 

Second Honorable Mention. The Naval Profession. Commander Bradley A. Fiske, 
U.S.N. 

Prize. A Few Hints to the Study of Naval Tactics. Lieutenant W. S. Pye, U.S.N. 
First Honorable Mention. The Money for the Navy. Pay Inspector John A. Mudd, 
U.S.N. 

Second Honorable Mention. The Nation’s Defense—the Offensive Fleet. How Shall We 
Prepare It for Battle? Lieutenant Commander Yates Stirling, Jr., U.S.N. 

Prize. Some Ideas about Organization on Board Ship. Lieutenant Ernest J. King, 
U.S.N. 

Honorable Mention. The Navy and Coast Defense. Commodore W. H. Beehler, U.S.N. 
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Honorable Mention. The Naval Strategy of the Russo-Japanese War. Lieutenant Ly- 
man A. Cotten, U.S.N. 

Prize. Navy Yard Economy. Paymaster Chas. Conard, U.S.N. 
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Naval Power. Captain B. A. Fiske, U.S.N. 

Wanted—First Aid. Commodore C. C. Marsh, U.S.N. 

Lieutenant Ridgely Hunt, U.S.N. 
Inspection Duty at the Navy Yards. 


Honorable Mention. 
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Prize. Naval Might. 
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Parker, U.S.N. 

Prize. The Greatest Need of the Atlantic Fleet. 
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Lieutenant Commander Harry E. 
A Study of Principles. 
Lieutenant Com- 
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The Role of Doctrine in Naval Warfare. Lieutenant Commander Dudley W. Knox, 
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Ensign R. T. 


Prize. The Moral Factor in War. Lieutenant (J.G.) H. H. Frost, U.S.N. 

First Honorable Mention. Naval Personnel. Lieutenant Commander J. K. Taussig, 
U.S.N. 

Second Honorable Mention. Education at the U. S. Naval Academy. Lieutenant Ridgely 
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S. Marine Corps. 
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Naval Strategy. Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, U.S.N. 
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